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A Man Loaded w,tK Mischief, or Matrimony 



PREFACE. 



The field of hiatoi^ it & v^ide ose^ and wban the bealen tracki ki?e b««ii 
wrll tm versed, tiiere will jet rem am mms of tho leiaer paibfl to fsjcpUire, 
The fi>llowing attenipt at a '' Hi^iorj of Sigiibo&i>^ *' m&j ba di»eiiie4 tli« 
result of an ejrpkiration m onB of thea^ bj-waja, 

A} though from the days of Addison a Sp€Ctat4>r down to iba prevent 
time m&nj >iliort irtkle« haro been writton upoa bouM^igiu, moihiDg tika 
ft genet^il mquity into tb© itibject bai, &« yet^ been pubikb«d in thU 
ooon^. Til* esfcnuirdiiuin^ sumber of azAoaplM ftod Ibe numeti^Ui ubiUTil 
oorablfiitiQOf siordiid mob m mam of enti&f^ maletiftl ii doubtlen 
i viiten f^om prooftodSpg b«joiid ui oooitioiud Aitida in ^ m«ea^ 
' ' r la a bodtf-Hvben lalr tbo mora Iimous ilgiii woidd do 
I olpopukf bamour or lo««l tmowu. How Mi Ut thm^ 
md tmA tbe tbotumda of liiigU ftad double vi^m waa tbo chief dlfficultf 
in oompUlag tbe pnfiMiit woiIl Tbflt ilwill la et^ refip^ct A&tMj tbi 
reidsr i> tnote tbia ii cxpeetod—iiidoed mudh moro Umn cguld be 
bmd for undor the hmt of dretimttfttie6i« 

la iJbmt modern dayB, the dgnboj^rd la a Teiy imuuportant object : it 
wftt OOiilwiji io. At & timo if hen but fofr p^raonA could reM 4ud write, 
boiiee-ilgiii trisre iodi^penejible in city life. Aa educ^tiou epre&d they wert 
kM needed ; ftad wheo in the lut oentuiTj the BTstem of numbering nooMi 
wu introduced, and erery thoroughfare bad ita name pointed at tbe b«^* 
ning aud eiid^ they were no h>ngpr a pG«it|TO neoHaity^Uietr original t^uq 
wai gone, and tbej lingered on, noibj reason of tbeir uaefohieM^ butaa 
tiuiUiioe« of th« decoratiTO humour e £ onr anoeatora^ or aa adTertisementa 
of Mlabliabtd repntatioa and buainAH aucceaa. For the names of many of 
OUT ilreeti we are indebted to the eigii of the old inn or publiio-bouse, wbiob 
fr««|itefitty was tbe first buildmg in tbe street — co<mmoQly enough soggeatp 
ing its Nvction, or at Ica^t a few bouses by way of commraioement. Tbe 
hugs '* London Directory ** eoti tains the oamea of hundreds of street! m 
the mstTopoUs wbieb deriv^^d tbeir UUea from tsTerna or pubUc-bousea in 
tbe ioaioaiato neighbourhood. Am matedal for the etymology of the 
waam^'gumnm tnd pls^M, th6 varbua old signs may bo rtudied with 
•draalifiL lo many other waja the liistono trnportaooe of house-sigBS 
floiddbt^wnv 

I likii a daaafioatloii of gmx su'bjeot wai found absolutely necc» 
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assjj $k% the outset, dthougli trom tlie lude^ite nature of maoj eigna tlia 
diTi»ic}09 " Hifitoric/* ** neraldi<' *' Anima]/' &c» — under wliicb the variotia 
|«xuDpl(?« hare been Amnged^inuat bo regarded aa parely arbitrary, for m 
mapy iDfitoucea it would be impoaaibld to &^J whothGT such and sucb a 
eigij should be included under tLa ono Lead or under the other. The 
explanatioDa nffered as to origin and meaning are btised rather npon con* 
jccture aod ip«culation than upon fact— aa only in very rare inatanc^s 
reliable data could bs produced to b^ar them out. Compound jsign» but 
iuereaw the difficulty of eiplanatioa : if the road waa un<?ortaiii before, 
filmnst all traces of a pathway are deatroyed here. When, tbereloro^ asolu- 
tiou IB offered} it, must b« couaidered only as ^ suggeBtioii o£ the potnhU 
I meaniDg. As a rolei, mid anleEB the symbols be Tory ohmoa, Um reader 
'would do well to oomider the maj<miy of compound atgna ria quartermgs 
or ccmbinsitioiia of otbert, without any hidden Btgnificatioti^ A double 
iignboard has ita parallel In oommt^rco, where for a common ad^antage^ 
two merckanta win unite thdr mtereata under a double name ; but aa in 
the one caac mi in the other^ no rule W'^dea the immediate intereata of 
thoBo concerned can he laid down for auch combinations, 

A great many aigHB, both iingle and compound, have been omitted. To 
have included all, together with aucli particulara of their history as could 
be obtained, would Lave required at leaat balf-a-do^eu folio volumea* 
Eowereft ^ut few mgua of any importoDoe are Imowiito have he^n omitted, 
and care has been taken to giTe fair aamplee of the uumeroua varietiea of 
the oompound a;gn. Aa the work progressed a large quantity of material 
accumulated for which no apace oouid be fouod, auchas *' A proposal to the 
Houae of Commona for raiamg above half a million of money per annum, 
iPtfA a grtat earn to the au^ecf, by a tax upon Bioxs, London, 16^5," a very 
ourioiis tract ; a political jeurt^esprit from the Harleian MSS^ (5953,) en- 
titled ** The ChiU Wurrcs of ihc Citiiy' a lengthy document prepared for 
a journal in the Toign of William of Orange by one " E» L," and giving 
^he nmnea and whereabouta of the pruicipa] London aiguB at that time. 
Acta of ParEament for the removal or limitation of aigna ; and varioua 
religioui pamphleta upon the aubjeot, such aa ^' Helps for Spiritual Medi- 
tation, eafniwlly Reoommended to the Perusal o£ all those who deaire to 
hftve their Hearty much with God^" a chap-book of tbo time of Wesley 
and Whit&eldi in which the eziatlng *'Signa of London are BpijitualiEm.,' ' 
with an Intent, that when a person walka along the Street^ lOBtead of hav- 
ing their Mind fill'd with Vanity, and their Thoughts amue'd with the 
trihiDg Things that continnaU? present thcmsslTca, they may bo able to 
Think of something Profitable.^' 

Anecdotes and hiBtorloal facta have been introduced with a double view ; 
firat| aa authentic proofs of the existence and age of the atgn ; secondly, in 
the hope that they may aford variety luad entertainments They will call up 
many a picture of the olden time \ many a trait of bygone manoera and 
customs — old ahopa and regidentSj old modes of transacting buBiQeaaf in short, 
much that is now extinct and obsolete. There ia a peculiar pleasure in 
poDdering over those old houses, and picturing them to ourselvei aa again | 
inhabited by the busy teoauts of former yean ; in meeting the great 
names of hiatoiy in the houn of rela:xationi in calling up the aconca which 
must have been often witneased In the haunt of the plea^ure-aeeker, — the 
tavern with ita noisy company, the coffee house with its politiciana aod 
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raa»rt beinz % and, on tbe other hand, \h» qtiletj unprdtendujf sbop of lh« 
uici«iit bookseller Slled with the moQumentii of departed minds, Budi 
icnpa of totory may help to picture thia old Irondon as it appeared dup- 
ing tho laet thre0 c^nturiee. For the contetnplative mind thero ia iiome 
charm even in getting at the nameaand occu^iations of the former inmatea 
of the housea now ooiy reiaenaber^d by their aiguB ; ia Iraciug, by meana 
of these h&mm deocmitioiUi their modm of thought or thoir ideas o^ 
humour, iLtid m reacuiog from oblivion a few littl« aui^cdotev and minor 
facta of hifttory ockonected with the hou^o bd^ore whieh those algoi iwung' 
in the air. 

It \m a pity that flocb A luk ti the following was not uodertakea mwnj 
yean ago; it would hato been tnnch better aocompliahed then than 
now. Lfoudon ia m lapidly «hanigi«g iti aapeet, that ten yeaxi hence tna^ 
of the particabri here gatheied oould^o loxtger be ooUeeted. Already, dui^ 
ing the printing of this wori, three old hcmaea famous for their i%Qa hiva 
been doomed to destruotion— ^the Mitre in Fleet Street, the Tabard m 
Soiithwark, (where Chaucer'e pilgnma lay,) and Don Saltero'a hoii«e in 
Cheyne Walk, Cbekea. The beat eiJatiug specimens of old signboards tsmy 
be Been in our cathedral towna. Antiquaries cUn^ to these places, and the 
inhabitanti themgel vet are generally animated by a^troDg conseiratire feel- 
ing. In London an entire street might be removed with far lees of public 
disetudoD than would itttend the taking down ef an old decii^yed aign in one 
of these protineial dtiei. Doea the rider remember an article in Punth^ 
ftboyi two yeara ago, entitled ** Aises in Caiiterbnry f" It waa in ridicule of 
the f^terbury (^nimiasionert of PsTement, who had held grave deUbein^ 
tiddi on the weU-fcnown sign of Sir John Palataff^ hanging from the front 
of yie liotel of that name, — a house which has been open for public enter* 
tainmcnt theia three hundred years. The knigbt with eword and buckler 
(from " Henry the Fourth/') waa euspend<^ from iome ornamental iron' 
work, far above the pavement, in the open thoroughfare leading to the 
bmoos Wettgate, and formed one of the moat noticeable objecta in thie 
part of Caiiterbury. In 1787, when the general order waa issued for the 
removal of all the signa in the city— m^uiy of them obst meted the thor^ 
oughfares— this was looked upon with so much veneration that it was 
si towed to remain until 1863, when for no apparent reason it wav sen- 
tenced to deatrtiction. However, it was cmly with the greatest diOiouky 
that men oimM be found to putl it dowo^ and then aeveral cone of beer 
had int to be distributed amongtt them u to incentive to action— in ao 
fTNiA Tnsnktioii wu the old Hign \aAA even by the lower ordets of the 
pItiNi £^l pounds were paid for this destrootion, which, for fear of a 
notyWn «&etod at Utree in the moftilJig, "amid the groans and hiwes of the 
tflMmbled multitude/' says a local psper. Previous to the demoUtioQ the 
grsatsst exdtement had existed m the plaoe | the newvpapcers ware filled 
with articles; a petition with 400 signatures — including an >1.P.» thepre^ 
beads^ minor canonic and oleigy of the oathadtal — prajed the local ^'oom^ 
niiadoDers** that the sign might be spared ; and the whole community was 
in an uproar, Ko aooner waa the old portrait of Sir John removed than 
another was put up ; but this repreienting the knight as seated, and with 
a can of ale by his tidoi however much it may suit the modem publican's 
notion of military ardour, does not fileaae the owner of the prx)|i^ty, and i 
/mc^9im&4 of th« tims-honoured origmal la in course of prepatatioD* 
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Concerning the internal arrangement of the following work, a few ex- 
planations seem necessary. 

Where a street is mentioned without the town being specified, it in all 
cases refers to a London thoroughfare. 

The trades tokens so frequently referred to, it will be scarcely neoes 
sanr to state, were the brass farthings issued by shop or tavern keepers, 
and generally adorned with a representation of the sign of the house. 
Nearly all the tokens alluded to belong to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, mostly to the reign of Charles IL 

As the work has been two years in the press, the passing events 
mentioned in the earlier sheets refer to the year 1864. 

In a few instances it was found impossible to ascertain whether certain 
signs spoken of as existing really do exists or whether those mentioned 
as things of the past are in reality so. The wide diBtances at which they 
are situated prevented personal examination in every case, and local his- 
tories fail to give such small particulars. 

The rude unattractive woodcuts inserted vn the work are in most 
instances fac-simiUtf which have been chosen ad genuine examples of the 
style in which the various old signs were represented. The blame of the 
coarse and primitive execution, werefore, rests entirely with the ancient 
artist, whether sign painter or eng^ver. 

Translations of the various quotations from foreign languages have been 
added for the following reasons : — It was necessary to translate the nume* 
rous quotations from the Dutch signboards ; Latin was Englished for the 
benefit of the ladies, and Italian and French extracts were Anglicised to 
correspond with, rest. 

Errors, both of fact and opinion, may doubtless be discovered in the 
book. If, however, the compilers have erred in a statement or an explana- 
tion, they do not wish to remain in the dark, and any light thrown upon 
a doubtful passage will be acknowledged by them with thanks. Numerous 
local signs — ^famous in their own neighbourhood — will have been omitted, 
(generally, however, for the reasons mentioned on a preceding page,) whilst 
many curious anecdotes and particulars concerning their history may be 
within the knowledge of- provincial readers. For any information of this 
kind the compilers will be much obliged ; and should their work ever pass 
to a second edition, they hope to avail themselves of such friendly contri- 
butions. 
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2 THE HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS. 

and our proverb, "Good Wine needs no Bush." An atiBaj or handle 
of a pitcher, was the sign of their post-houses, (stathmoi or 
aUagce^ and hence these establishments were afterwards denomi- 
nated ansce* That they also had painted signs, or exterior deco- 
rations which served their purpose, is clearly evident from various 
authors : — 

" Quum victi Mures MuBtelarum exerdtu 
(Historia quorum in tabemis pingitur.)"+ 

PnjEDBOs, lib. iv. fab. yL 

These Roman street pictures were occasionally no mean works 
of art, as we may learn from a passage in Horace : — 

" Contento poplite miror 
Proelia, rubrico picta aut carbone ; velut si 
Re vera pugnent, feriant vitentque xnoveDtes 
Anna viri." X 

Cicero also is supposed by some scholars to allude to a sign 
when he says :— 

"Jam ostendamcujus modi sis : quum ille 'ostende quseso ' demonstravi 
digito pictum Galium in Mariano scuto Cimbrico, sub Novis, distortum 
ejects lingu^, buccis fluentibiis, risus eat commotus."§ 

Pliny, after saying that Lucius Mummius was the first in Rome 
who affixed a picture to the outside of a house, continues : — 

" Delude video et in f oro positas vulga Hinc enim Crassi oratoris lepos, 
[here follows. the anecdote of the Cock of Marius the Cimberiau] ... In 
foro fuit et ilia pastoris senis cum baculo, de qua Teutonorum legatus re* 
spondit, interrogatus quanti eum sestimaret, sibi donari noUe talem yivum 
verumque." II 

Fabius also, according to some, relates the story of the cock, 
and his explanation is cited : — "Tabema autem erant circa Forum, 
ac scutum illud signi gratia positiim."1F 

But we can judge even better from an inspection of the Roman 

* Heame, Antiq. Disc, i. 39. 

t "When the mice were conquered by the army of the weasels, (a stwy which we see 
painted on the taverns.)" 

I Lib. ii. sat vii. : "I admire the position of the men that are fighting, painted la 
red or in black, as if they wore really alive ; striking and avoiding each other's weapons^ 
as if they were actually moving." 

{ De Oratore, lib. ii. ch. 71 : "Now I shall shew you how you are, to which he answered, 
* Do, please' Then I pointed with my finger towards the Cock painted on the signboard 
of Marius the Cimberian, on the New Vorum, distorted, with his tongue out and hanging 
cheeks. Everybody began to laugh." 

I] Hist Nat, XXXV. ch. 8 : " After this I find that they were also commonly placed on 
the Forum. Ilcnce that' Joke of Crassus, the orator. ... On the Forum was also that 
of an old shepherd with a staff concerning which a German legate, being asked at how 
much he valued it answered tnat he would not care to have such a man given to him as 
a present, even if he were real and alive." 

^ <' There were, namely, taverns round about the Forum, and that picture [the Oock] 
bad been put up as a sign.** 
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tree ; Leo, a lion ; Doleus, father and son, two casks ; Herbacia, 
two baskets of herbs ; and Porcnla, a pig. Now it seems most 
probable that, since these emblems were used to indicate where a 
baker, a carpenter, or a tire-woman was buried, they would adopt 
similar symbols above ground, to acquaint the public where a 
baker, a carpenter, or a tire-woman lived. 

We may thus conclude that our forefathers adopted the sign- 
board from the Romans ; and though at first there were certainly 
not so many shops as to require a picture for distinction, — as the 
open shop-front did not necessitate any emblem to indicate the 
trade carried on within, — ^yet the inns by the road-side, and in the 
towns, would undoubtedly have them. There was the Roman 
bush of evergreens to indicate the sale of wine -,* and certain de- 
vices would doubtless be adopted to attract the attention of the 
different classes of wayfarers, as the Cross for the Christian cus- 
tomer,t and the Sun or the Moon for the pagan. Then we find 
various emblems, or standards, to court respectively the custom 
of the Saxon, the Dane, or the Briton. He that desired the pa- 
tronage of soldiers might put up some weapon ; or, if he sought 
his customers among the more quiet artificers, there were the 
various implements of trade with which he could appeal to the 
different mechanics that frequented his neighbourhood. 

Along with these very simple signs, at a later period, coats of 
arms, crests, and badges, would gradually make their appearance 
at the doors of shops and inns. The reasons which dictated the 
choice of such subjects were various. One of the principal was 
this. In the Middle Ages, the houses of the nobility, both in 
town and country, when the family was absent, were used as hos- 
telries for travellers. The family arms always hung in front of 
the house, and the most conspicuous object in those arms gave a 
name to the establishment amongst travellers, who, unacquainted 
with the mysteries of heraldry, called a lion gules or azure by the 
vernacular name of the Red or Bltie Lion,X Such coats of arms 
gradually became a very popular intimation that there was — 

* The Bash certainly most be coanted amongst the most ancient and popular of signs. 
Traces of its use are not only found among Roman and other old-world remains, but during 
the Middle Ages Te have evidence of its display. Indications of it are to be seen in the 
Bayeuz tapestry, In that part where a house is set on fire, with the inscription, Hie domia 
incendUur^ next to which appears a large building, from which projects something very 
like a pole and a bush, both at the fh>nt and the back of the building. 

t In Csedmon's Metrical Paraphrase of Scriptui^e History, (ctroa i.D. 1000,) in the 
drawings relating to the history of Abraham, there are distinctly represented certain 
cmciform ornaments painted on the walls, which might serre the purpose of signa. (<Set 
npon this snt^eot under "Rblioioui Signs.") 

% The p«lac« of 8t Laurence Ponlteney, the town residence of Gharles Bnundoiw 
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it followed ttat the same subjects wore natunlly often repeated, 
introduL'iug only a change in the colour for a dt (fere nee. 

Since all the ptctorLnl repreaentationa were, then^ of much the 
same quality^ ^i^^^l tradesmen tried to outvie each other in the 
eke of their signs, endi one striving to obtrude Ma picture into 
public notice by putting it out further in the street than hia 
neighbour's. The ** Liber Alhua," compiled in 1419, names thia 
subject auuuigst the Inquisitions at the Wardraotes : ** Item, if 
the ale-stiike of any tiworn is longer or extends further than orili- 
nary/' And in hook iii* part ui* p. 380, is said ; — 

'* Alia, it wm Didfiincd that, wberens ilio ilo^atAkeB projectlDg in front of 
tAYema in Cbepe, and claewiiero m the ftAid dty, extend too f&r over tb« 
Kiug*fl bSgh^vajw, to the impeding of riders and otheni, and, by reason of 
theif' e^EceBaivo weight, to the great deterioration of the liouaca in wbit'li 
tliey Are fix ad ;— -to the end tbjit opportune remedy might l>e made thereof, 
it wag by the Mayor and Aldermen fnmted und onlained, and, upon huto- 
tnoDs of all the Uf etnert of Ihe takl city^ it was enjoined upon them, under 
pain of paying forty pence* unto the Chamber of the QuiMliail, on eycrf 
occiwiiou tipoo which they ehould tmnsgreaa auch ordinance, that no oufl 
of tiiem hi fitture should have » »t*ke, he&ring either hi* sign, or leaves, ex- 
tending or lyitigover the King^a higbwAy, of greater lorvgth fchau seven feet 
Rt mofftt ^i^d that thij ordinance should begin to take effect i^i the Fetisi of 
Sfti&t Michael, then UqX% enduing, always thereafter to be Talid and of fuU 

The booksellers generally had a woodcut of their signs for the 
colophon of their boolcs, so that their shops might get known by 
the inspection of these cuts. For this rcai5ou, Benedict Hector, 
one of the early Bologneae printci^, gives this advice to the 
buyers in hia '* Justiniis et Florua f* — 

'* Emptor, attende qunndo rm eraete libroa fimiatng in offu^Sna mea ex- 
ensiitina, inspice signtim quod in Umiuari pngnm wt, ita nuiTi(f|ii:im fallerfs. 
Num qiiiduui malevoli ImpressoreB bbris uuia inetnend^ti^ et tnacld^^a^■ 
ttpjwmtuit nomen meum ut fiatit veiid]bilinres,"t 

Jodocns Badins of Paris, gives a similar caution : — 

** Oratuin facirau^ lee tore m ut eigtiutn itiBpieirat, nam ennt qui titulutn 
Bomenque H'ldianum mentiaiitur et laborem sufi'm-entun**:f 

Aldus, the great Venetian printer^ exposes a similar fnuid, and 
points out how the pirate had copied the sign also in hh colo- 
phon I but, by inadvertency, making a slight alteration : — 

* Blither I. heary (lne» m tbo beet nk at (bat Uwt ms u^t to be toTJ for more tlian 
tbree-ti^iriiiT'Dcc ft e^Uon. 

f '< VunlttM r 1. fnvrvFi? wben fou itish kfbujltookfl tssHed from my prlnlinK-olTiep. 
tiCMPk at niv *fl TtYvt^mMn cm Ui«i tltk-pftj^is smil jtm c%n ttrt^r be itili;tx!iki'U, 

WvT^mv i-. ■.<nnt*fr^ luive dllKcd mf nacae lo IboJr Ubcorrcctctl aacl U^tj 

Wfirlu, in li . . : . ^ . l . ji c a LcUcr sale for ttieta." 

I H Ws beg tb4 rsttdiei- tooatiee the li^j for tbc^re arc men who ItLve adopted Lb« Baste 
U£itk AQd ib« mmn of BadtD^i, aod to filch oar labour. ** 
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period, still bear witness. lu provincial towns and villages, where 
there was sufficient room in the streets, the sign was generally 
suspended from a kind of small triumphal arch, standing out in 
the road, partly wood, partly iron, and ornamented with all that 
carving, gilding, and colouring could bestow upon it, {see descrip- 
tion of White-Hart Inn at Scole.) Some of the designs of this 
dass of ironwork have come down to us in the works of the old 
masters, and are indeed exquisite. 

Painted signs then, suspended in the way wo have just pointed 
out, were more common than those of any other kind ; yet not a 
few shops simply suspended at their doors some prominent article 
in their trade, which custom has outlived the more elegant sign- 
boards, and may be daily witnessed in our streets, where the iron- 
monger's frying-pan, or dust-pan, the hardware-dealer's teapot, the 
grocer's tea-canister, the shoemaker's last or clog, with the Golden 
Boot, and many similar objects, bear witness to this old custom. 

Lastly, there was in London another class of houses that had a 
peculiar way of placing their signs — viz., the Stews upon the Bank- 
side, which were, by a proclamation of 37 Hen. VIII., " whited 
and painted with signs on the front, for a token of the said 
houses." Stow enumerates some of these symbols, such as the 
Cross-Keys, the Gun, the Castle, the Crane, the Cardinal's Hat, 
the Bell, the Swan, <kc. 

Still greater variety in the construction of the signs existed in 
France; for besides the painted signs in the iron frames, the 
shopkeepers in Paris, according to H. Sauval, (" Antiquitis de la 
Ville de Paris,") had anciently banners hanging above their doors, 
or from their windows, with the sign of the shop painted orf 
them ; whilst in the sixteenth century carved wooden signs were 
very common. These, however, were not suspended, but formed 
part of the wooden construction of the house ; some of them were 
really chefa-d^oeuvres, and as careful in design as a carved cathe- 
dral stall Several of them are still remaining in Eouen and 
other old towns ; many also have been removed and placed in 
various local museums of antiquities. The most general rule, 
however, on the Continent, as in England, was to have the painted 
signboard suspended across the streets. 

An observer of James I.'s time has jotted down the names 
of all the inns, taverns, and side streets in the line of road be- 
tween Charing Cross and the old Tower of London, which docu- 
ment lies now embalmed amongst the HarL MS., 6850, fol. 31. 
In imagination we can walk with him through the metropolis :— 
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into tte Cat and Wlieel ; sucH ridiculoiUi 

reformation, and so jealous they are agaii. 

aa they would pluck down tht Cat and Fit . ^^m 

play so loud aa they might hear it," Kl- uouDt they invented 

very godly signs j but these have not come down to ua 

At that time, also, a fashion prevailed which continued, indeed, 
m long as the signboard was an important institution — of using 
houaesigna to tjfpify political ideas. Imaginary signs, as a part 
of secret Imprints, conveying most unmistakably the sentiments 
of the book, were often used in the old days of political ^jJots and 
violent lampooosL Instance the following : — 

*' Vo3l BoHE.\i,is, or a KoHhortie DiacoTerie^ by Way of Dialogue, between 
Jamie aod Willie. Amidst the BabyloaiftDs— priuted by JIargery Marpre- 
bte, in Thwack Cofit Lone^ at the ajgn of the Crab Tree Cudi/eU^ without 
any pdvilege of tbo Caiereaps. lfi*l/' 

" Articles of Hrott TuEAHOZr made and eoaeted by the late Halfquarter 
utfuiTsirig Convention, and now preaented to the publlok view for a geoeral 
Haiytfiu^tion of all tnie EnglishmeD. IipprinUd for Eraamus Thorogood, 
aod ki be aold at the aigne of the Roati^d Hump, lG5d/* 

"A Catalooub of Books of the Newest Fa«hioii, to be sold by auction 
at the Whig** Coffeebouae, at tho eign of tho Jackanap^i in Pratiag Alley # 
neat the Deanery of Saint Paure/' 

"Thb Censure of TflE ]Iota upon Mr Mtlton'a boolc, entitled 'The 
Ready and Eiay Way to EstabHeh a Free CommonweAlth,* &c. Printed at 
London by Paul Giddy, Printer to the Ilota, at the aign of the WmdmiU, 
in Tam-agrun Lane. Ifieo/' 

'* As Address from this Ladies of the Provmeea of Munater and Lein- 

ater to their Graces the Duke and Duchess of D 1^ Lord G- — -^ and 

Caiaphaa the High PrLeat, with sixty original toasUf drank; by the Ladies 
at their lafit Aaaecnbly^ with Lov^e-lettera added. Loudon : Frintod for 
John Pro Patria, at tlie eign of Vtvat Rex* 1754.** 

*' Chi VALET no Trifle, or the Knight and hia Lady : a TaIo, To which 
ta added the Hue and Cry after Touaer and Spitfire, the LadyV two Ijip- 
dogii. Dublin v Printed at the Bign of Sir Tadffs Prm, etc 1751," 

*■ A2f Address from the IntJut^ntial Electors of the County and City of 
QaJwayf with a Collection of 60 OriginaJ Patriot Toaata and 48 Munater 
Toasts, with Intelligence from the Kingdom of Kntopia. Printed at the 
aign of the Pirate's ^vs&rd in thx CaptaiWa Seahhai-d. London. 1754." 

** The C T^a Apology to the Freeholdera of this Kingdom for their 

oonduct, containing aome Pieeea of Humour, to which is added a Bill of 
C— — t Momlity* London : Pricted at the sign of BiUif Irdmwd^ d — d of a 
Tyrant in Purple^ a Monster in Blackf etc." 

In the newspapers of the eighteenth century, we find that 
iigiis were constantly used as emblems of» or as sharp hits at, the 
poHtica of the day ; thus, in the Weekly Jounial for August 17p 
1718, allusions are made to the sign of the Balutation, in New- 
gate Street^ by the oppositio*i party, t^ which the Onginal 
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At midst of the day, they parted away, 
To Beaverall places to dine. 

The Gentrie went to the King* 8 Head, 

The Nobles \mto the Crowne : 
The Knights went to the Golden Fleece, 

And the Ploughmen to the Clowne, 
The Cleargie will dine at the Miter, 

The Vintners at the Three Tunnes, 
The Usurers to the Devill will goe, 

And the Fryers to the Nunnes, 
The Ladyes will dine at the Feathers, 

The Globe no Captaine will scome, 
The Huntsmen will goe to the Grayliound below. 

And some Townes-men to the Home. 

-The Plummers will dine at the Fountaine, 

The Cookes at the Holly Lambe, 
The Drunkerds by nuone, to the Man in the Moont^ 

And the Cuckholdes to the Ramme, 

The Roarers will dine at the Lyon, 

The Watermen at the Old Swan ; 
And Bawdes will to the Negro goe, 

And Whores to the Naked Man, 

The Keepers will to the White Hart, 

The Marchants unto the Shippe, 
.The Beggars they must take their way 

To the Egge-meU and the Whippe. 

The Farryers will to the Horse, 

The Blackesmith unto the LocJce, 
The Butchers unto the Btdl will goe, 

And the Carmen to Bridewell Cloche. 

The Fishmongers unto the Dolphin, 

The Barbers to the Cheat Loafe,* 
The Turners unto the Ladle will goe, 

Where they may merrylie quaffe. 

The Taylors wiU dine at the Sheeres, 

The Shooemakers will to the Boote, 
The Welshmen they will take their way. 

And dine at the signe of the Oote, 

The Hosiers will dine at the Legge, 
The Drapers at the signe of the Bruth, 

The Fletchers to Robin Hood will goe, 
And the Spendthrift to Beggei's Bush, 

The Pewterers to the Quarte Pot, 

The Coopers will dine at the Hoope, 
The Coblers to the Last will goe, 

And the Bargemen to the Sloope, 
^A Oieat loaf was a household loaf; wheaten seconds bread."— NiBs^a Glouar$. 
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The Huntsmen to the White Hart, 

To the Skip the Merchants goe. 
But you that doe the Muses Ioyo, 

The sign called River Po. 

The Banquerout to the WorlcTe End, 

The Fool to the Fortune hie, 
Unto the Mouth the Oyster-wife, 

The Fiddler to the Pie, 

The Punk unto the Cockatricei* 

The Drunkard to the Vine, 
The Beggar to the Bush, there meet, 

And with Duke Humphrey dine." + 

After the great fire of 1666, many of the houses that were re* 
builtj instead of the former wooden signboards projecting in the 
streets, adopted signs carved in stone, and generally painted or 
gilt, let into the front of the house, beneath the first floor win- 
dows. Many of these signs are still to be seen, and will be 
noticed in their respective places. But in those streets not 
visited by the fire, things continued on the old footing, each shop* 
keeper being fired with a noble ambition to project his sign a few 
inches farther than his neighbour. The consequence was that, 
what with the narrow streets, the penthouses, and the signboards, 
the air and light of the heavens were well-nigh intercepted from 
the luckless wayfarers through the streets of London. We can 
picture to ourselves the unfortunate plumed, feathered, silken gal- 
lant of the period walking, in his low shoes and silk stockings, 
through the Ul-paved dirty streets, on a stormy November day, 
when the honours were equally divided between fog, sleet, snow, 
and rain, (and no umbrellas, be it remembered,) with flower-pots 
blown from the penthouses, spouts sending down shower-baths 
from almost every house, and the streaming signs swinging over- 
head on their rusty, creaking hinges. Certainly the evil was 
great, and demanded that redress which Charles II. gave in the 
seventh year of his reign, when a new Act " ordered that in all 
the streets no signboard shall hang across, but that the sign shall 
be fixed against the balconies, or some convenient part of the side 
of the house." 

The Parisians, also, were suffering from the same enormities; 
everything was of Brobdignagian proportions. " tTai vu," says an 
essayist of the middle of the seventeenth century, " suspendu aux 
boutiques des volants de six pieds de hauteur, des perles grosses 

* This was in those days a slang tenn for a mistress. 
t i.e. Walk about m St Paul's during the dinner hour. 
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80 that a shopkeeper at a loss for an inscription had only to open 
the book and make his selection ; for there were rhymes in it 
both serious and jocular, suitable to everybody's taste. The 
majority of the Dutch signboard inscriptions of that day seem 
to have been eminently characteristic of the spirit of the nation. 
No such inscriptions could be brought before ^'a discerning 
public," without the patronage of some holy man mentioned in 
the Scriptures, whose name was to stand there for no other pur- 
pose than to give the Dutch poet an opportunity of making a 
jingling rhyme ; thus, for instance, — 

" Jacob was David's neef maar 't waren geen Zwagers. 
Hier sjypt men allerhande Barbiers gereedschappen, ook voor 
vischwy ven en slagere. ' ' ♦ 

Or another example : — 

*' Men vischte Moses uit de Biezen, 
Hier trekt men tanden en Kiezen."t 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, we find the 
following signs named, which puzzled a person of an inquisitive 
turn of mind, who wrote to the British Apollo ,% (the meagre 
Notes and QuoHes of those days,) in the hope of eliciting an ex- 
planation of their quaint combination : — 

** I 'm amazed at the Signs 
As I pass through the Town, 
To see the odd mixture : 
A Magpie and Crown, 
The Whale and the Crow, 
The Razor and Hen, 
The Leg and Seven Stars, 
The Axe and the Bottle, 
The Tun and the Lute, 
The Eagle and Child, 
The Shovel and Boot" 

All these signs are also named by Tom Brown : § — ** Tlie first 
amusements we encountered were the variety and contradictory 
language of the signs, enough to persuade a man there were no 
rules of concord among the citizens. Here we saw Joseph's Dream, 
the Bull and Mouth, the Whale and Crow, the Shovel and Boot, 
the Leg and Star, the Bible and Swan, the Frying-pan and Drum, 

* *' JAcob WHS David's nephew, but not his brother-in-law. 

All sorts of barbers' tools ground here, also fishwives' and batcheil' kfilvef.* 
t <* Moses was pick'd up among the rushes. 

Teeth and grinders drawn here." 
I The Britiih Apollo, 1710, vol Ui. p. 34. 
f iknusemenU for the Meridian of London, 1708, p. 7% 
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in this, too, the publicans are notoriously faulty. The King's 
Anns, and the Star and Garter, are aptly enough jilaccd at the 
court end of the town, and in the neighbourhood of the royal 
palace ; Shakespeare's Head takes his station by one playhouse, 
and Ben Jonson's by the other ; Hell is a public-house adjoining 
to Westminster Hall, a& the Devil Tavern is to the lawyers* quar- 
ter in the Temple : but what has the Crown to do by the 'Change, 
or the Gun, the Ship, or the Anchor anywhere but at Tower Hill, 
at Wapping, or Deptford 1 

" It was certainly from a noble spirit of doing honour to a supe- 
rior desert, that our forefathers used to hang out the heads of 
those who were particularly eminent in their professions. Hence 
we see Galen and Paracelsus exalted before the shops of chemists; 
and the great names of Tully, Dryden, and Pope, &c., immortal- 
ised on the rubric posts* of booksellers, while their heads denom- 
inate the learned repositors of their works. But I know not 
whence it happens that publicans have claimed a right to the 
physiognomies of kings and heroes, as I cannot find out, by the 
most painful reseiirches, that there is any alliance between them. 
Lebec, as he was an excellent cook, is the fit representative of 
luxury; and Broughton, that renowned athletic champion, has an 
indisputable right to put up his own head if he pleases ; but what 
reason can there be why the glorious Duke William should draw 
porter, or the brave Admiral Vernon retail flip? Why must 
Queen Anne keep a ginshop, and King Charles inform us of a 
skittle-ground] Propriety of character, I think, require that 
these illustrious personages should be deposed from their lofty 
stations, and I would recommend hereafter that the alderman's 
effigy should accompany his Intire Butt Beer, and that the comely 
face of that public-spirited patriot who first reduced the price of 
punch and raised its reputation Pro Bono Publico^ should be set 
up wherever three penn'orth of warm rum is to be sold. 

" I have been used to consider several signs, for the frequency 
of which it is difficult to give any other reason, as so many hiero- 
glyphics with a hidden meaning, satirising the follies of the 
people, or conveying instruction to the passer-by. I am afraid 
that the stale jest on our citizens gave rise to so many Horns in 
public streets ; and the number of Castles floating with the wind 

* From Martial and other Latin poets, we learn that it was nsaal for the bibliopoles of 
those days to advertise new worlcs by aflSxing copies of the title-pages to a post outside 
their shops ; but whether this method obtained in the last century, the history of Pate^ 
noiter Row does not inform us. 
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to posterity,** says a writer in the GenilemarCB Magaidne, " that 
long after signs became unnecessary, it was not unusual for an 
opident shopkeeper to lay out as much upon a sign, and the 
curious ironwork with which it was fixed in the hguse, so as to 
project nearly in the middle of the street, as would furnish a less 
considerable dealer with a stock in trade. I have been credibly 
informed that there were many signs and sign irons upon Ludgate 
Hill which cost several hundred pounds, and that aa much was 
laid out by a mercer on the sign of the Queen's Head, as would 
have gone a good way towards decorating the original for a birth- 
day." Misson, a French traveller who visited England in 1719, 
thus speaks about the signs : — 

" By a decree of the police, the signs of Pans must be small, and not too 
far advanced from the houses. At London, they are commonly very large, 
and jut out so far, that in some narrow streets they touch one another ; 
nay, and run across almost quite to the other side. They are generally 
adorned with carving and gilding ; and there are several that, with the 
branches of iron which support them, cost above a hundred guineas. They 
seldom write upon the signs the name of the thing represented in it, so 
that there is no need of Moli^re's inspector. But this does not at all please 
the German' and otlier travelling strangers ; because, fur want of the things 
being so named, they have not an opportunity of learning their names in 
England, as they stroll along the streets. Out of London, and par- 
ticularly in villages, the signs of inns are suspended in the middle of 8 
great wooden portal, which may be looked upon as a kind of triumphal 
arch to the honour of Bacchus.'* 

M. Grosley, another Frenchman, wlio made a voyage through 
England in 17G5, makes very similar remarks. As soon as he 
landed at Dover, he observes, — 

** I saw nothing remarkable, but the enormous size of the public-house 
signs, the ridiculous magnificence of the ornaments with which they are 
•overcharged, the height of a sort of triumphal arches that support them, 
and most of which cross the streets," &c. Elsewhere he savs, *• In fact 
nothing can be more inconsistent than the choice and the placing of the 
ornaments, with which the signposts and the outside of the shops of the 
citizens are loaded." 

But gaudy and richly ornamented as they were, it would seem 
that, after all, the pictures were bad, and that the absence of 
inscriptions was not to be lamented, for those that existed only 
"made fritters of English." The Taller^ No. 18, amused his 
readers at the expense of their spelling : — " There is an offence I 
have a thousand times lamented,, but fear I shall never see 
remedied, which is that, in a nation where learning is so frequent 
as in Qreat Britain, there should be so many gross errors as there 
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public interest and excitement abated, and matters remained aa 
they wera 

In the year 1762 considerable attention was directed to sign- 
boards by Bonnell Thornton, a clever wag, who, to burlesque the 
exhibitions of the Society of Artists, got up an Exhibition of 
Signboards. In a preliminary advertisement, and in his pub- 
lished catalogue, he described it as the "Exhibition of the 
Society op Sign-painters of all the curious signs to be met 
with in town or coimtry, together with such original designs as 
might be transmitted to them, as specimens of the native genius 
of the nation." Hogarth, who understood a joke as well as any 
man in England, entered into the spirit of the humour, was on 
the hanging committee^ and added a few touches to heighten the 
absurdity. The whole affair proved a great success.* 

This comical exhibition was the greatest glory to which sign- 
boards were permitted to attain, as not more than four years 
after they had a fall from which they never recovered. Educa- 
tion had now so generally spread, that the majority of the people 
could read sufficiently well to decipher a name and a number. 
The continual exhibition of pictures in the streets and thorough- 
fares consequently became useless; the information they con- 
veyed could be imparted in a more convenient and simple 
manner, whilst their evils could be avoided. The strong feelmg 
of corporations, too, had set in steadily against signboards, and 
henceforth they were doomed. 

Paris, this time, set the example : by an act of September 17, 
1761, M. de Sartines, Lieutenant de Police, ordered that, in a 
month's time from the publication of tlie act, all signboards in 
Paris and its suburbs were to be fixed against the walls of the 
houses, and not to project more than four inches, including the 
border, frame, or other ornaments ; — also, all the signposts and 
sign irons were to be removed from the streets and thoroughfares, 
and the passage cleared. 

London soon followed : in the Daily News, November 1762, 
we find : — " The signs in Duke*s Court, St Martin's Lane, were 
all taken down and affixed to the front of the houses." Thus 
Westminster had the honour to begin the innovation, by pro- 
curing an act with ample powers to imj)rove the pavement, &c., 
of the streets ; and this act also sealed the doom of the sign- 

* For a full acooont of the " Bxbibitioo,'* foe ia the Supplement at the end of this 
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attempt had been made ii;i Paris at numbering sixty-eight new 
houses, built in that year on the Pont N6tre-Dame, which were 
all distinguished by 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. ; yet more than two centuries 
ekpsed before the numerical arrangement was generally adopted. 
In 1787 the custom in France had become almost universal, 
but was not enforced by police regulations until 1805. In 
London it appears to have been attempted in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century ; for in Hatton's ** New View of London," 
1708, we see that **in Prescott Street, Goodman's Fields, instead 
of signs the houses are distinguished by numbers, as the stair- 
cases in the Inns of Court and Chancery." In all probability 
reading was not sufficiently widespread at that time to bring 
this novelty into general jjcactice. Yet how much more simple 
is the method of numbering, for giving a clear and unmistakable 
direction, may be seen &om the means resorted to to indicate a 
house under the signboard system ; as for instance : — 
" TVyO BE LETT, Newbury House, in St James's Park, next door but one to 

J_ Lady Oxford's, having two balls at the gate, and iron rails before 
the door," &c., &c. — Advertisement in the original edition of the Specta- 
tor, Ko. 207. 
"AT HEB HOUSE, the Red Ball and Aoorn, over against the Qlobii 

J\. Tavern, in Queen Street, Cheapslde, near the TmiEB CaowNS, 
liveth a Gentlewoman/' &c. 

At night the difficulty of finding a house was greatly increased^ 
for the Hght of the lamps was so faint that the signs, generally 
hung rather high, could scarcely bo discerned. Other means, 
therefore, were resorted to, as we see from the advertisement of 
" Doctor James Tilbrogh, a German Doctor," who resides " over 
against the New Exchange in Bedford Street, at the sign of the 
Peacock, where you shall see at night two candles burning 
within one of the chambers before the balcony, and a lanthom 
with a candle in it upon the balcony.*' And in that strain all 
directions were given : over against^ or next door to, were among 
the consecrated formulae. Hence many dispensed with a picture of 
their own, and clung, like parasites, to the sign opposite or next 
door, particularly if it was a shop of some note. Others resorted 
to painting their houses, doors, balconies, or doorposts, in some 
Btriking colour ; hence those Red, Blue, or White Houses still so 
eommon ; hence also the Blue Posts and the Green Posts. So 
we find a Dark House in Chequer Alley, Moorfields, a Green 
Door in Craven Building, and a Blue Balcony in Little Queen 
Street, all of which figure on the seventeenth century trades 
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before thdr shops, expressly adding this clause in large capitally 
that ' they are genuine descendants of the renowned and match* 
less Grasshopper of Mr E in Cheapside.' "* 

Such practices as these, however, necessarily gave the deathblow 
to signboards ; for, by reason of this imitation on the part of rival 
shopkeepers, the main object — distinction and notoriety — ^was 
lost. How was a stranger to know which of those innumerable 
Beehives in the Strand was the Beehive ; or which of all those 
" genuine Grasshoppers** was the genuine one 1 So, gradually, 
the signs began to dwindle away, first in the principal streets, 
then in the smaller thoroughfares and the suburbs; finally, in 
the provincial towns also. The publicans only retained them, 
and even they in the end were satisfied with the name without 
the sign, vox et prceterea nihil. 

In the seventeenth century signs had been sung in sprightly 
ballads, and often given the groundwork for a biting satire. 
They continued to inspire the popular Muse until the end, but 
her latter productions were more like a wail than a ballad. 
There is certainly a rollicking air of gladness about the following 
song, but it was the last flicker of the lamp : — 

" THE MAlL-COACn GUARD. 

At each inn on the road I a welcome could find ^— 

At the Fleece I 'd my skin full of ale ; 
The Tioo Jolly Brewers were just to my mind ; 

At the Dolphin I drank like a whale. 
Tom Tun at the Hogshead sold pretty good stuff; 

They *d capital flip at the Boar ; 
And when at the Angel I *d tippled enough, 

I went to the Devil for more. 
Then I 'd always a sweetheart ao snug at the Car ; 

At the Rose I 'd a lily so white ; 
Few planets could equal sweet Nan at the Siar^ 

No eyes ever twinkled so bright. 
I 've haid many a hug at the sign of the Bear ; 

In the Sun courted morning and noon ; 
And whei) night put an end to my happiness there, 

I *d a sweet little girl in the Mo(m, 
To sweethearts and ale I at length bid adieu, 

Of wedlock to set up the sign : 
Dand-tn-hand the Good Woman I look for in you, 
, And the Horns I hope ne'er will be mine, 

' Once guard to the mail, I 'm now guard to the fair ; 

I But though mv commission 's laid down, 

Yet while the King's Arms I 'm permitted to bear. 

Like a Lion I '11 fight for the Cr&um.** 
* Memorials of Natare and Art collected on a Joumej in Great Britain dorioff thf 
Tears 1802 and 1808. B/ 0. A. Q. CKede. London, 1808. Vol. i. p. 08. 
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There *b The Hare and Hounds that never did run. 
And many 's been hung for the deeds they Ve done. 
There are Two Fighting Cocks that never did crow. 
Where men often meet to break God's holy vow ; 
There is The New Inn, and the Rodney they say, 
Which send men to jail their debts for to pay. 
The Hope and The Anchor, The Turk and his Head, 
Hundreds they 've caused for to wander for bread ; 
There is The White Horse, also The Woolpack, 
Take the shoes off your feet, and the clothes off your back. 
TJie Axe and the Cleaver, The Jocl-ey and Horse, 
Some they Ve made idle, some they 'vo made worse ; 
The George and the Dragon, and Nelson the brave, 
Many lives they 've shorten'd and brought to the grave. 
The Fox and the Goose, and The Guns put across, 
But all the craft is to get hold of the brass ; 
The Bird in the Cage, and the sign of The Thrush, 
But one in the hand is worth two in the bush." 

There is an unpleasant musty air about this ballad, a taint of 
Seven Dials, an odour of the ragged dresscoat, and the broken, ill- 
used hat. The gay days of signboard poetry, when sparks in 
feathers and ruffles sang their praises, are no more. Our fore- 
fathers were content to buy " at the Golden Frying-pan," but we 
must needs go to somebody's emporium, mart, repository, or 
make our purchases at such grand places as the Pantocapelleion, 
Pantometallurgicon, or Panklibanon. The corruptions and mis- 
applications of the old pictorial signboards find a parallel in the 
modem rendering of our ancient proverbs and sayings. When 
the primary use and purpose of an article have fallen out of 
fashion, or become obsolete, there is no knowing how absurdly it 
may not be treated by succeeding generations. We were once 
taken many miles over fields and through lanes to sec the great 
stone coffins of some ancient Romans, but the farmer, a sulky 
man, thought we were impertinent in wishing to see his pig- 
troughs. In Haarlem, we were once shewn the huge cannon-ball 
which killed Heemskerk, the discoverer of Nova Zembla. When 
not required for exhibition, however, the good man in charge 
foimd it of great use in grinding his mustard-seed. Amongst the 
middle classes of to-day, no institution of ancient times has been 
more corrupted and misapplied than heraldry. The modem 
"Forrester," or member of the "Ancient. Order of Druids," la 
scarcely a greater burlesque upon the original than the beep^ 
retailers' " Arms'' of the present hour 
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*^ In ludicrous things, a barber will write under his sign >— 
' La Nature donne barbe et cheveux, 
Et moi, je les coupe toua les deux.' ♦ 
' A toutes les figures d^diant mes rasoirs, 
Je Dai^gue la censure dee fiddles miroirs/f 

'< Also a frequent inscription with a barber is, ' Ici on rajennit/ 

A breeches-maker writes up, M , Culottier de Mme. la 

Duchesse de Devonshire, A perruquier exhibits a sign, very well 
painted, of an old fop trying on a new wig, entitled, Au ci-devant 
jeune homme. A butcher displays a bouquet of faded flowers, 
with this inscription, Au tendre Souvenir, An eating-house ex- 
hibits a punning sign, with an ox dressed up with bonnet, lace veil, 
shawl, (fee., which naturally implies, Bceuf ct-la-mode, A pastry- 
cook has a very pretty little girl climbing up to reach some cakes 
in a cupboard, and this sign he calls, A la petite Gourmande. 
A stoclong-maker has painted for him a lovely creature, trying 
on a new stocking, at the same time exhibiting more charms than 
the occasion requires to the young fellow who is on his knees at 
her feet, with the very significant motto, A la belle occasion,*^ J 

Though it is forty years since these remarks were written, they 
still, mutatis mutandis, apply to the present day. Even the 
greatest and most fashionable shops on the Boulevards have their 
names or painted signs ; the subjects are mostly taken from the 
principal topic of conversation at the time the establishment 
opened, whether politics, literature, the drama, or fine arts : thus 
we have a la Presidence; au Prophete; au Palais d^ In- 
dustrie ; aux Evfants d!Edovjard, (the Princes in the Tower ;) 
au Colosse de Rhodes ; d la Tour de Malakoff ; b, la Tour at 
Nesles, (tragedy;) au Sonneur de St Paul, (tragedy;) d la 
Dame Blanclie ; h la Bataille de Solferino ; au Trois Mous- 
quetaires; au Lingot d!Or, (a great lottery swindle in 1852 j) d 
la Reine BlancJie, &c§ Some of these signs are remarkably well 
painted, in a vigorous, bold style, with great bravura of brush ; 
for instance, les Noces de Vulcain, on the Quai aux Fleurs, is 
painted in a style which would do no discredit to the artist of 
les Romains de la Decadence, Roger Bontemps is still frequent 

* " Nature proTides man with hair and beard, 

But I cut them both." 
f " I devote mv razors to all faces, 

And defy the criticism of faithful mirrors.** 
t A sort of pan, *'la bdle ooocuion'' implying the same idea that cor shopkeepcfi e» 
prcM by their "Now is your time," and similar puffs. 

I Similar instances may also be occasionally met with in London ; for initance, th« 
C6niean Brolhtrtf (Coffee-house^ Fulham Road.) 
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other signs in the street, the painter having shewn a masterly judgment, 
and the carver and gilder much pomp and splendour. It looked rather 
like a capital picture in a gallery than a sign in the street." 

UnfortuDately the name of the artist who painted this has not 
come down to us. 

Those who produced the best signs, however, were not exactly 
the Harp Alley sign-painters, but the coach-painters, who often 
united these two branches of art. In the last century, both the 
coaches and sedans of the wealthy classes were walking picture 
galleries, the panels being painted with all sorts of subjects.* 
And when the men that painted these turned their hands to sign- 
painting, they were sure to produce something good. Such was 
Clarkson, to whom J. T. Smith ascribed the beautiful sign of 
Shakespeare that formerly hung in Little Russell Street, Drury 
Lane, for which he was paid £500. — John Baker, (06. 1771,) 
who studied under the same master as Catton, and was made 
a member of the Royal Academy at its foundation. — Charles 
Catton {oh. 1798) painted several very good signs, particularly a 
Lion for his friend Wright, a famous coachmaker, at that time 
living in Long Acre. This picture, though it had weathered 
many a storm, was still to be seen in J. T. Smith's time, at a 
coachmaker s on the west side of Well Street, Oxford Street. A 
Turk's head, painted by him, was long admired as the sign of a 
mercer in York Street, Covent Garden. — John Baptist Cipriani, 
(06. 1785,) a Florentine carriage-painter, living in London, also 
a Royal Academician.— Samuel Wale, RA. (06. 1786) painted a 
celebrated Falstaff and various other signs ; the principal one 
was a whole length of Shakespeare, about five feet high, which 
was executed for and displayed at the door of a public-house 
at the north-west corner of Little Russell Street, Drury Lane. 
It was enclosed in a most sumptuous carved gilt frame, and was 
suspended by rich ironwork But this splendid object of attrac- 
tion did not hang long before it was taken down, in consequence 
of the Act of Parliament for removing the signs and other obstruc- 
tions in the streets of London. Such was the change in the 
public appreciation consequent on the new regulations in signs, 
that this representation of our great dramatic poet was sold for 
a trifle to Mason the broker in Lower Grosvcnor Street, where it 
stood at his door for several years, until it was totally destroyed 
by the weather and other accidents, t 

• Two or three pood examples are to be seen in the South Kensington Museum. 
\ Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters, 1808, p. 117. 
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HOGARTH'S MAK LOADED WITH MISCHIEF. 39 

The nniFersAl nm of signboards ftumislied no little employiuent 
for tiae inferior rank of pfdnt^is, and somettmes even to tlie supe- 
rior professors. Atnoug the most celebmted ivrnctitioDera in thm 
braricli waa a ptrson of the uame of Lamb, who possessed con- 
siderable ability. His pencil was bold and masterlyj and well 
adapted to ttie subjects on wliich it was generally employed. 
There was iiho Gwynua, anotlier coacli-painteri who acquired 
some reimtation aa a marine painter, ajid produced a few good 
signs. Ktjbert Dalton, keeper of the pictures of King George JU., 
had been ajipreuticed to a sign and coach-paiiiter ; so wore Ralph 
Kirbr^ drawing master to George IV- when Prince of Wales, 
Tb«>nias Wnglit of liverpooL, the marine painter, Smirke, RA.^ 
and many ^-^rtists who acquired considerable after reputation. 

IVter Mod a my (ob, 1741)) was apprenticed to a sign and house- 
painter on London Bridge. It was this artist who decorated the 
carriage of Admiral Byng with ships and naval trophieSj and 
]>aiiitt!d a portrait of Admiral Yeroon's ship for a famous public- 
hoase of the day, well known by the sign of the PortoMlo^ a few 
doors north of the clmrch in St Martin's Lane,* 

I3esides these, we have the "great professora," as Edwarda 
CAlk them, who occasionally jiainted a sign for a freak. At the 
head of these stauda Hogarth* whose Man loaded with Mischief 
la fitiU to be seen at 414 Oxford Street, where it is a fixture in 
tha alehonfie of that nanie. 

Bichard Wilson, R,A.t (o5» 1782,) painted the Three Logger* 
heads for aa alehouse in North Wales» which gave it« name to 
the viEuge of Ijoggerheads, near the town of Mould* The paint- 
ing was »£ill exhihttcd as a signboard in 1824, thongli little of 
Wilson** work remained, as it had been repeatedly touched up. 

firorgt? Muriand painted several ; the Goat in Boots on the 
Fid ham Koad is attributed to him, but has since been painted 
often over; lie also painted a AVhite Lion for an inn at Padding- 
t*jn, wlicre he u^d to e^irouae with his boon companionB^ Ibbetaon 
and Itithbtuie ; and in a small pnblic-hoiisQ near Chelsea Bridge, 
Surrey, there was, ns late as 1824, a Bign of the Cricketef» 
painted by hinu This pabtiug by ^lorlaud, at the date nientioned| 
had brcn removed inside the house, and a copy of it hung up 
for the ^ign ; wnfortunately, lio%vc\'er, the landlord used to travel 
about with tho origina], and put, it up before his booth at Staines 
&nd Egham races, cricket matches, and sbiilar occasions. 

* 1. T- 5®Hh*l SoUekeni M,1l^X bi* Ttmrtv Vol L p. 2fl 
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Ibbetson painted a sign for the village alehouse at Troutbeck, 
near Ambleside, to settle a bill run up in a sketching, fishing, 
and dolce-far-niente expedition ; the sign represented two faces, 
the one thin and pale, the other jolly and rubicund ; under it 
was the following rhyme : — 

" Thou mortal man that liv*8t by bread. 
What made thy face to look bo red? 

Thou silly fop, that looks so pale, 
'Tifl red with Tommy Burkett's ale." * 

David Cox painted a Royal Oak for the alehouse at Bettws-y- 
Coed, Denbighshire ; fortunately this has been taken down, and 
is now preserved behind glass inside the inn. 

The elder Crome produced a sign of the Sawyers at St Martins, 
Norwich ; it was afterwards taken down by the owner, framed, 
and hung up as a picture. 

At New Inn Lane, Epsom, Harlow painted a front and a back 
view of Queen Charlotte, to settle a bill he had run up ; ho imi- 
tated Sir Thomas Lawrence's style, and signed it " T. L.," Greek 
Street, Soho. When Lawrence heard this, he got in a terrible 
rage and said, if Harlow were not a scoundrel, he would kick 
him from one street's end to the other ; upon which Harlow very 
coolly remarked, that when Sir Thomas should make up his 
mind to it, he hoped he would choose a short street. 

In his younger days Sir Charles Ross painted a sign of the 
Magpie at Sudbury, and the landlady of the house, with no small 
pride, gave the informant to understand that, more than thirty 
years after, the aristocratic portrait-painter came in a carriage to 
her house, and asked to be shewn the old sign once more. 

Herring is said to have painted some signs. Amongst them 
are the Flying Dutchman, at Cottage Green, Camberwell, and a 
White Lion at Doncaster ; underneath the last are the words,^ 
" Painted by Herring*^ 

Millais painted a Saint George and Dragon, with grapes round 
it, for the Vidler's Inn, Hayes, Kent ; and we learn that a sign 
at Singleton, Lancashire, was painted by an R.A. and an R.S., 
each paiDting one side of it ; on the front was represented a 
wearied pilgrim, at the back the same refreshed, but the sign was 
never hung up. 

Great men of former ages, also, are known to have painted signs; 

• Tbmmj Barkett was the name of mine Host The painting is now gone, bat the 
TCTses remain. 
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hi tbe imiiscnm at Baale, in Swibserland, there are t\ro pictures 
of a st'bool, painted bj Holbein wben fourteen yeara old, for a 
eign of the schoolmaster of the town. The Mule and Muleteer 
io the Sutherland collectionj m said to have beea painted by 
Correggio aa a sign for an inn ; a similar legend is told about the 
Young Bull of Paul Potter, in the museum of the Hague, in 
Holland, which is reported to have been painted for a butcher^a 
ngnboard. The Chaste Susjimiab {la chaste Sumnne) was fur- 
merlj a fine stone bas-relief in th^.^ Hue aax FSves, Paris ; it was 
attributed to Ooujon, and bought aa such by an amateur, A 
. pla.^ter cast of it now occupies its place. Watteau executed ^ 
LmBi^ fur a milliner on the Pont Kutre-Dame, which was thought 
^"wtfficiently good to be engraved Horace Yemet has tlio name 
of having produced some signs in his younger days ; and there ia 
Btill at the present time a sign of the White Hoise, in one of the 
Tillages in the neighbourhood of Parle, which m pointed out as d 
vork of Gu^ricault. 

Besides these, there are, and have been at various times, excel- 
lent signboards in Parij, the artists of which nre not known* 
Thus tier© was, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, a sign 
at the foot of the Pont Keuf, called U Pdit Duitlerque, whicli 
waa greatly admired ; and in the reign of Louis XV. an armourer 
on the Pont ^mnt Michel had a sign, which was so fine a work 
of art that It was bought as a cabinet picture by a wealthy 
cHizcji. In the beginning of this century there was a much 
{Mimired sign on the shutters of a glass and china shop in the Rue 
Royak St Hortor^, which niLfortimately wna destroyed during 
some repairs that took place upon the building passing into other 
lumdA. In 1 S08, the sign of la Fillt mal gaidee^ (a vaudeville,) 
at a mercer's, attracted great attention. About this period the 
Hue Vivienae was very rich in good signboards ; there were la 
T{M&n d£ Cach&mire ; les 2 Vow SuUanei ; U Couronnement de 
ia Mmeri, and la Jocojidt, all very good works of art There 
was a gay Comie Ory on the Boulevard dea Italiens, and la 
Blanche Margmnte, most comely to look upon, in the Rne Mout- 
martre* All these are now gone, but many good apecimens of 
French signboard painting may yet be met with, 

Bt*fore dodng thia general survey of signboiud bistoiy, W6 

mnst diroct attention to the nnmbtr of streeta named after iigns^ 

ith in England and abroad. A walk down Fleet Street will 

a small compass, as many iUuatrutions as are to be met 
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with in any other thoroughfare in town, for there nearly all the 
courts are named after signs that were either hung within them, 
or at their entrance. Not only streets, but families also have to 
thank signs for their names. 

<< Many names that seem unfitting for men, as of brutish beasts, etc., 
come from the very signea of the houses where they inhabited ; for I have 
heard of them which sayd they spake of knowledge, that some in lat« time 
dwelling at the signe of the Dolphin, Bull, White Horse, Racket, Pea- 
cocke, etc., were commonly called Thomas at the Dolphin, Will at the BuU, 
George at the White Horse, Robin at the Racket, which names, as many 
other of like sort, with omitting at the, became afterwards hereditary to 
their children."— Camden's Remaines, p. 102. 

As examples of such names we have, " Arrow, Axe, Barrell, 
Bullhead, Bell, Block, Board, Banner, Bowles, Baskett, Cann^ 
Coulter, ChiseU, Clogg, Orosskeys, Crosier, Funnell, Forge, Fire- 
brand, Grapes, Griffin, Horns, Hammer, Hamper, Hodd, Harrow, 
Image, (the sign originally in honour of some saint perhaps,) 
Jugg, Kettle, Knife, Lance, Mallet, Maul, Mattock, Needle, Pail, 
Pott, Potts, Plowe, J^lanc, Pipes, Pottle, Patten, Posnet, (a purse 
or money-bag,) Pitcher, Rule, Rainbow, Sack, Saw, Shovel, 
Shears, Scales, Silverspoon, Swords, Tankard, Tabor, (a drum,) 
Trowel, Tubb and We^ge, and a good many others." * 

And now, liaving taken a passing glance at signboard history, 
from the earliest times down to the present day, we may not im- 
properly conclude this chapter with an enumeration of the inn, 
tavern, and public-house signs which occur most frequently in 
London, in this present year of grace, 1864 : — 

12 Adam and Eves, 13 Albions, 5 Alfred's Heads, 13 Anchor 
and Hopes, 18 Angels, 8 Angels and CrowTis, 3 Antigallicans, 
5 Artichokes, 13 Barley Mows, 9 Beehives, 31 Bells, 7 Ben 
Jonsons, 6 Birds in Hand, 5 Black Boys, 16 Black Bulls, 5 Black 
Dogs, 29 Black Horses, 10 Black Lions, 6 Black Swans, 19 Blue 
Anchors, 5 Blue Coat Boys, 6 Blue Lasts, 14 Blue Peters, 27 
Bricklayers' Arms, 5 Bridge Houses, 22 Britannias, 15 Brown Bears, 
8 Builders* Arms, 17 Bulls, (some combined with Bells, Butchers, 
«kc.,) 22 Bull's Heads, 4 Camden Heads, 6 Capes of Good Hope, 
14 Carpenters' Arms, 19 Castles, 6 Catherine Wheels, 7 Champions, 
5 Chequers, 6 Cherry-trees, 8 Cheshire Cheeses, 11 City Arms, 
18 Cities of London, and other cities, (as Canton, Paris, Quebec, 
&a.) 52 Coach and Horses, 12 Cocks, 16 Cocks in combination 
with Bottles, Hoops, Lions, Magpies, &c., 6 Constitutions, 17 

* M. A. Lowefs Essay on Family Nomenclature, toI. i. p. 201. 
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Omsfp^ri ArmBj 7 Crooked Billota, 5 Cross Keys, 61 Crowns, 18 
Crown and Ancbors, 5 Crown and Cufildoiia, 11 Cn^wn and 
Scseptrea, 17 Cro\mSi combined witli other objects^ as Auvilsj 
Biirley Mowa, TMatles, Dolplibs, *fea, (in all, 113 Crowns; 
cert^ijiljr we are a loyal oation f) \2 Deyojisbire Ann«, 3 Devon* 
aliire Caitl^a, 10 Dolphins, tJ Dover Cn.5tJeHg, 34 Dukes of 
Wellington, Z2 Dukes of York, G Uukm of Susseic, 16 Dukes of 
Clarvncc, 7 Dukes of Cambridge, 2^ other Dnkea, (induidlTig 
Albeiiiarle, Arg}le, Bedford, Bridge water, Gloucester, &c,,) 7 
vimans Duchesses, {as Kotjt, York, Olilenbnrgli^ ifec.,) 14 Duke's 
Ikafla, 18 Earls, (Aberdeen, Cuthcart, Chdihatn, Dnrbani^ Essex, 
ttc,,) 6 Edinbiirgh Castles, 5 Ele[ihant;i and Ciistlea, 9 Falcons, 
2i Feathers, 4 Fkhmougcrs* Arms, 4 Five Bells, 5 Fleeces^ G 
Flyiitg Holies, l» Fortuiica of War, 24 Fountains, 8 Foxes, 13 
F^xofS eonibiued with Graphs, Htiuads, Geese, ifec., 8 Freemasoiia' 
Anii% B various Generals, (Elliott, Hill, Abercromhie, Pictoa, 
Wolfe, (fcc,,) 53 Georges, 14 Georgo and Dragoiis, IQ George the 
Fun it Its, 31 Glt>bes, G Gloster Arms, 7 Goats, 5 Golden Anchors, 
a (taldi'n FleeccSjlo Golden Lions, 6 Goldsmith's Anns, fi 6 Grapes, 
hi Greon Dragons, 4 Green Gates, :34 Green Men, 9 Grejliounds, 

7 Griiias, 5 Grosvenor Arms, 8 Guns, 4 Guy of Warwicks, Q 
Half-moons, 4 Herculea, 2 Hercules Pdlars, 5 Holes in the Wall, 
5 Hoop iind Grapes, 4 Hop-poles, 12 Holies, 11 Uorns, 21 
lIoHBes and Grooms, 7 Horseshoes, 5 Horseshoe and Magpies, Q 
Jacob's Welk. 5 John Bulls, 16 vanovia ** Jolly" people^ as Jolly 
A ' " ' TS, Gardeiiersi J^e., 12 Kings of PrnsaiLi, 10 Kings 
:i:. I King'* Amis, G3 King's Heads, (loyaltj^ ugain !) 

8 LatnbA, 3 Lambs and Fla|^» 4 Lion and Lambs, 55 ditlVTent 
Lorda, amoii^^t which, 23 Lord Ni-d&ons, 4 Mugpie and Stumps, 

3 Mail-tf^kaL'hcB, 3 ilea in the Moon, 2 MarlbonuTgh Anns, 
>I*irlljorough Heads, 18 Marquis of Gninb\'8, G Mur^uis of 
ComwidSises, 14 variouf MMrcpiiscs, Masons* Arms, 17 Mitres, 

4 Mai berry-trees, 15 Kaga Hesvls, Z Nell Gwynns, 7 Koah*^* 
Arks»7 Norfolk Arms, 4 North Poles, 9 Korthumbeiland Arm«, 
3 Old Parrs Hi^iitls, 6 Olive BiTinchcs, C Oxford Arms, 10 Pea^ 
corks, (1 IVahen,) 5 Perscvcrancrs, -5 Pewter Pktters, 10 Phcc- 
nitres 3 Pied BuUs,5 Pine Apples, 9 Pitt's HeatU, 15 Ploughs, 
Portland Arms, 5 Portnmn Arms, lU Prince AlbcrU, 5 Prinoi 
iVllreds, 3 Priiice iVrthui-3» 15 other PrineeH, (mostly of the Koyal 
Fiimily,) 43 I*iinct>8 of Walc^, 12 Pnnce Pveg^its, 6 Princess 
lloyali, a Priae^^ Victoriaaj and a few of llie younger Princew^ 
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2 Punchbowls, 3 Queens, 3 Queen and Prince Alberts, 17 Queen 
Victorias, 23 Queen's Arms, 49 Queen's Heads, 8 Kailway Taverns, 

8 Ked Cows, 4 Red Crosses, 73 Red Lions, 26 Rising Suns, 9 
Robin Hoods, 5 Rodney Heads, 10 Roebucks, 14 Roses, 48 Rose 
and Crowns, 4 Royal Alberts, 28 yarious Royal personages and 
objects, as Campions, Cricketers, Crowns, Dukes, Forts, kc, 8 
Royal Georges, 26 Royal Oaks, 13 Royal Standards, 7 Running 
Horses, 23 Saints, (3 Saint Andrews, 4 St Georges, 3 St Jameses, 

3 St Johns, 2 St Luke's Heads, 2 St Martins, 2 St Pauls, &a,) 
5 Salisbury Arms, 2 Salmons, 4 Salutations, 6 Scotch Stores, 4 
Seven Stars, 8 Shakespeare Head^ 2 Shepherds and Flocks, 2 
Shepherds and Shepherdesses, 53 Ships, (23 in combination, on 
launch, aground, d^c.,).3 Ship and Stars, 2 Ships and Whales, 
19 Sirs, (including 4 Falstafis, Sir John Barleycorn, Middleton, 
Newton, Wren, Abercrombie, Pindar, Peel, Raleigh, Walworth, 
&C.,) 5 Skinners' Arms, 4 Southampton Arms, 4 Sportsmen, 3 
Spotted Dogs, 14 Spread Eagles, 3 Stags, 3 Staghounds, 11 
Stars, 17 Star and Garters, 8 Sugar-loaves, 19 Suns, 19 Swans, 

9 Talbots, 4 Telegraphs, 3 Thatched Houses, 5 Thistles and 
Crowns, 21 Three Compasses, 8 Three Crowns, 3 Three Cranes, 
3 Three Cups, 3 Three Kings, 19 Three Tuns, 8 Tigers, (1 Tiger 
Cat,) 10 Turk's Heads, 28 Two Brewers, 5 Two Chairmen, 4 
Unicorns, 10 Unions, 2 Union Flags, 11 Victories, 5 Vines, 3 
Waggon and Horses, 10 Watermen's Arms, 9 Weavers' Arms, 
3 Westminster Arms, 20 Wheat Sheaves, 15 White Bears, 63 
White Harts, 44 White Horses, 25 White Lions, 35 White 
Swans, 3 Whittington and Cats, (1 Whittington and Stone,) 16 
William the Fourths, 11 Windmills, 12 Windsor Castles, 4 Wood- 
men, 8 Woolpacks, 10 York Arms and York Minster, 12 York* 
shire Greya 



CHAPTER IL 

HISTORIC AND COMMEMORATIVE SIONa 

Th£ Greeks honoured their great men and suceessTul command^ 
era by ereetiog statues to them ; the Romans rewarded their 
po^itUar favouritea witJi triumphal entries and ovations ; modern 
nations make the portraits of their celebrities serre as eigna fi>r 
pubJic-housea. 

** Vernon, the Batcher Cumberland^ Wolfe, Hftwlte, 

Prince Ferdinand, Qranby, B\irgoytie» Kcppcl, Howe, 
Evil zLiid good h^ve had their tithe of t.-ilk, 

And fiU d their Bigdpoat then, liko Wdlealey iiow/* 
As Byron hints, popular admiration is generallj very short* 
lived I aod when a fresh hero is gazetted, the next new alehouse 
will moat probably adopt him for a sign iu prefi^renco to the last 
great man. Thua it is tlrnt even the Duke of Wellington is now 
negltjct4*d, and in hia place we see General Havelock^ Sir Colin 
Campbell^ Ijord PalmeirstoOj and Mr Gladstone, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer^ not omitting the fair Princess of Denmark We 
will not now dwell upon these modern celebrities, but rather 
direct our attention to those illustrioua dead upon whom the 
signboard honours were beatowed in bygone agea 

Many eignboards have an historic connexion of some sort with 
the place where they are exhibited. Thus the Alfeed*3 Head, 
at Wantage^ in Berkshire^ was in aU probability chosen as a sign 
bdcmae Wantage was the birthplace of King Alfred* So the 
CiiHiJTE Castls, at Southampton, owes ita existence to a local 
tradition ; whilst admiration for the great Scotch patriot made 
an innkeeper in Stowell Street, Kewcastle^ adopt Sm William 
WALLACE*a Ammb. The CjESAJt's Head was, in 17G1, to be seen 
near the New Church in the Strand,* and, in the beginning of 
this century, was the sign of a tavern in Soho, which after wnrds 
tvmovcd to Great Palace Yard, Westminster. Even at the pre- 
sent day, hia head may be seen outside certain village alehouses ; 
but this we may attribute to that provincial popularity which the 
Boman h^ro sharea with Oliver Cromwell ; for as the Prot«ct«>r 

rg the blame of Imving made nearly all the ruins which are to 
lottud in the three kingdoms, s«t Ciesar is generally named by 
country peoplu as the builder of every old waE or eaxthwork the 
Dri|^n of wluch is unknown. 

* LU>j4'A Ettning P^l^ FcbrnAi; 1143^ 1T0L 
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Notwithstanding the popular censure, Cromwell is still hon- 
oured with signboards in places where his memory has lingered, 
as at Kate's Hill, near Dudley. 

In most cases, however, signboard popularity is rather short- 
lived ; " duldque animos novitaie teneho " seems to be essentially 
the motto of those that choose popular characters for their sign. 
Had this modem tribute of admiration been in use at the time of 
the Preacher, it might have aflfordcd him one more illustration of 
the vanity of vanities to be found in all sublunary things. Horace 
Walpole noticed this fickleness of signboard fame in one of his 
letters : — 

" I was yesterday out of town, and the very signs, as I passed through 
the villages, made me make very quaint reflections on the mortality of 
fame and popularity. I observed how the Duke's Head had succeeded 
almost imiversally to Admiral Vernon's, as his had left but few traces of 
the Duke of Ormond's. I pondered these things in my breast, and said to 
myself, ' Surely all glory is but as a sign I* " * 

Some favourites of the signboard have, however, been more 
fortunate than others. Henky VIII., for instance, may still bo 
seen in many places ; indeed, for more thjm two centuries after 
his death, almost every King's Head invariably gave a portrait 
of Bluflf Harry. 

Older kings occasionally occur, but their memories seem to 
have been revived rather than handed down by successive inn- 
keepers. If we are to believe an old Chester legend, however. 
The Kino Edoab Inn, in Bridge Street of that city, has existed 
by the same name since the time of the Saxon king. The sign 
represents King Edgar rowed down the river Dee by the eigbt 
tributary kinga The present house has the appearance of being 
built anterior to the reign of Elizabeth, and the sign looks almost 
as old, but it would be unwise to give the place or the sign a 
much higher antiquity. Kino John is the sign under whose 
auspices Jem Mace, the pugilist, keeps a public-house in Holywell 
Lane, ShoreditcL The same king also figures in Albemarle Street 
and in Bermondsey ; whilst the great event of his reign, Maona 
Chaeta, is a sign at New Holland, Hull. John of Gaunt may 
be seen in many places ; and we may surmise that his upholders 
are stanch Protestants, who value his character as a reformer and 
supporter of Wicliffe. The Black Prince may not unlikely 
have come down to us in an uninterrupted line of signboards ; so 
little was his identity sometimes understood, thnt there is a shop* 
• Horace Walpole's Letters. Thirteenth Letter to Mr Codwst. Anril 16k 1747. 
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bill m the ** Batiks CollectioB " • on which tliia hem is repi^seDted 
mm m negro ! 

There ib a QtrEEW Eleakoe in London Fields, Hjxckney, pro- 
bably the beautiful and affectionate qu^cn of Edwurdl, buried in 
Weitminster Abbey, 1290, in honour t>f whom Charing Qmm^ 
Cheaperosa, and seven other crosses, were erected on the places 
vhi're her body rested on its way to the great Abbey. What 
jm>iupted the choice of tiik sign it ia h*ird to say. 

At Hever, in Keiit^ a rude portrait of Henry VITL miiy be 
seen* Near this Tillage the Bolle™ or Bullen family formerly 
lield \Mg% possessions; and old jieople in the district yet shew 
the spot where, as the story goes, King Henry often used to meet 
Sir Tlitimaa Bell ejn's daughter Anna Be this as it may, yeai^ 
iifler the unhappy death of Anne, the village alehouse had for its 
sign, Bulled Butchered ; but the place falling iuto new hands, . 
the name of the house waa altered to the Bull akx> Butcheb, 
which sign existed to a recent datej and would probably have 
smng at this moment, but for a desire of the resident clergj^man 
to tee something different He suggested the Kikg*s Head ; and 
the viUage painter waa forthwith commissioned to make the altera 
ation. The latter accepted the t^k^ drew the bluff features of 
the monarch, and represented it aa other King's Heads, but in 
Ilia liands placed a large ftxe, which si^iboard exists to thia clay. 

As for QuKE^ Elizabkth, sho was the constant type of the 
Qnucn's Head, aa her f*iUier waa of the King s Head ; and, like 
him, die may still be seen in many places. It is somewhat more 
diifeult to ascertain who is nn-vit by the Qui^em C.itiieeisk in 
Brook Street, Batcliffe Higljwuy ; whether it be Qneen Catherine 
of Aragoo, or Queen Ciitheriue of Braganza. Qchex Anne, in 
South Street* Walworth^ has evidently eom^ down to us as the 
token of that house mncc the day of ita opening* just as the Queen 
OF BoHFMi^, who. until about fifty years a^o, continued m a sign 
in Drniy Lane, t This was Eliziibcth, daughter of James I,, mai^ 
ricd to Frederic V., Elector-Palatine, who, after her husbaud^a 
dtath, lived at Craven Houi*e, Druty Lane, and died there, 
F*-'bruary 13, 1601, having been privately married, it is thought, 
U lAivA Cmveu, who waa foremost in fighting the battles of hei 
hiL^lj^md. 

Of ExNo'a Hbaj>s, Henry VTII. is the oldest on anthentb f^ 

t Ftniiuiri lliMOTfof t^dob, x^. L p. M 
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cord Bat this does not prove that he was the first ; for, as there 
lived great men before Agamemnon, so most kings during their 
reign will, in all probability, have had their signs. Among 
Henry's successors, we find the head of Edward VI. on a trades 
token ; whilst Chaklks the Fikst's Head was the portrait hang- 
ing from the house of that scoundrel Jonathan Wild, in the Old 
Bailey. Even at the present day there is a sign of Charles the 
First at Goring Heath, Reading. The Martyr's Head in Smith- 
field, 1710, seems also to have been a portrait of Charles I. ; so, 
at least, the following allusion gives us to understand : — 
" May Hyde, near Smithfield, at the Martyr's Head, 
Who charms the nicest judge with noble red, 
Thrive on by drawing wines, which none can blame. 
But those who in his sign behold their shame ; " * 

which seems to be an allusion to Puritanical water-drinkers. 
To this unfortunate king belongs also the sign of the Mourning 
Bush, set up by Taylor the water-poet over his tavern in Phoenix 
Alley, Long Acre, to express liis grief at the beheading of Charles I. ; 
but he was soon compelled to take it down, when he put up the 
Poet's Head, Ids own portrait, with this inscription : — 
" There is many a head hangs for a sign ; 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine ? " 

This " Poeta Aquaticus," as he sometimes called himself, was 
a boatman on the Thames, and alehouse-keeper by profession, 
besides being the author of fourscore books of very original 
poetry. At the same time that he put up his new sign of the 
Poet's Head, he issued a rhyming pamphlet, in which occur the 
following lines ; — 

" My signe was once a Crowntf but now it is 

Changed by a sudden metamorphosis. 

The crowne was taken downo, and in the stead 

Is placed John Taylor's, or the Poet's Head. 

A painter did my picture gratis make. 

And (for a signe) I hang'd it for his sake. 

Now, if my picture's drawing can prevayle, 

'Twill draw my friends to me, and I'll draw ale. 

Two strings are better to a bow than one ; 

And poeting does me small good alone. 

So ale alone yields but small good to me, 

Except it have some spice of poesie. 

The fruits of ale are unto drunkards sxich, 

To make 'em sweare and lye that drinke too much. 

But my ale, being dnmk with moderation, 
• "The Quack Vintners, 1710," a tract written ajfalnst Brooke and Hilliers, the famous 
Wine-merchants of that time, fhxiaently mentioned by the Sp^ator* 
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liondon ; tokens of some half a dozen houses bearing that sign 
are extant What is rather curious is that, not many years since, 
one of the descendants of trusty Dick Pendrell kept an inn at 
Lewes, in Sussex, called the Royal Oak. 

There is a trades token of " William Hagley, at the Restora- 
tion, in St George's Fields;" but how this event was represented 
does not appear. At Charing Cross it was commemorated by 
the sign of the Pageant Tavern, which represented the triumphal 
arch erected at that place on occasion of the entry of Charles IL, 
and, which remained standing for a year after. This was evi' 
dently the same house which Pepys caUs the Triumph. It seems 
to have been a fashionable place, for he went there, on the 25th 
May 1662, to see the Portuguese ladies of Queen Catherine. 
"They are not handsome," says he, "and their fardingalcs a 
strange dress. Many ladies and persons of quality come to see 
them. I find nothing in them that is pleasing ; and I see they 
have learned to kiss and look freely up and down already, and, I 
believe, will soon forget tlie recluse practice of their own country. 
They complain much for lack of good water to drink." The 
Triumph is still the sign of a public-houso in Skinner Street, 
Somers Town. 

Queen Mary was in her day a very popular sign, as may bo 
gathered firom many of the shop-bills in the Banks Collection ; 
whilst William and Mary are still to be seen in Maiden Cause- 
way, Cambridge. The accession of the house of Brunswick pro- 
duced the Brunswick, still very common, particularly in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Then come the Georges, of whom 
Georob IIL and Georoe IV. still survive in nearly as many 
instances as their successor, William IV. ; with them a few of 
the royal Dukes of Clarence, Suffolk, and, above all, "the 
Butcher Cumberland f until at length we come to Princess 
Victoria, and, finally, the Queen Victoria, the British Queen, 
Island Queen, <&c. Under one of he^ signs at Coopersale, in 
Esse]^ is the following inscription : — 

'* The Queen some day 

May pass this way. 
And see our Tom and Jerry. 

Perhaps she'll stop. 

And stand a drop, 
To make her subjects merry.* 
Among the foreign kings and potentates who have figured in 
vox open-air walhalla^ the Turkish sultans seem to have stood 
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iotmnrnt. Mokat (Amurftt) and Solimak were constant eoffee- 
kouae aigiis in the seventeenth centiiry. Trades tokens are extant^ 
in the Be&uloy and other collections, of a coffee-liouse in Exchan^ 
AU^, the sign of Morat, with tliis distich r — 

"MoEAT , Y* , Gkeat . Mi^ . Did . Mee , OAUi 
WuEEB . Eee , I . Came . I , Conquee'd , Aui.'* 
On the reverse : *' Cofte, tobacco, ihetbeU, Ua^ and cliocolat t*ttatd 
in £schan^6 Alle^^ The same house figureB in advertisementa of 
the time, giving the prices of tiioso various articles : — 
** AT lOE Coffee nouiE in Exchange JUlfly ia aold b3r Ketail i\m rigllt 
xL Cofi^'powder, from is. to Ga. per pounds aa in gocN^n^AB : tluit 
pounded in & mortar at 3a. ptr poufid / ako lliat temied the riglit Ttirkie 
dfinr, well garbled, nt Sa, per joounc^— the ungafbled for lea; that termed 
Ui£ Eaat Indb Berrj tki 20 d> per pounds with direetions gnitis how to mukid 
lUad UM the lamet Likewi^, there you tnriy haivf^ Tobacco, VerJaM and 
Ti]i;iidai Ckocolatta-— the ordiimry pound boxes at 2a. pa- poitnd; Alio 
Sherbete (nude in Turkic) of LemonS) Eoaeti, and TloleU poH'vtmetl; Mid 
Tea aeeording to ite goodneea^ from 6&. to 60«^ |3«r pounds For dl of whiish, 
If any Geotlem^Ln ah&U wiit<^ or fiend, they ehaSl he msTt of the best aa tb«f 
ihaLl order; and to ai^oid deceit^ watraiited under the Eouae Sesd — to*, 
MOBAT THE GftEAi-;' Iec— ^rrcu*-<M» Fublk^, Jlardi 12-iy, 1^62. 

The Oeeat Mogol also had hla share of signboards, of which 
« few still sarvivej one, for instance, in New Bartholomew 
Btree^ Birmingham, Kodtj Kban we find otJy in one instance, 
(thongh there were probably many more^) namely, on tho sign of 
a tavern by the Quaysidej Newcastle, in 174G * This house had 
formerly been called the Crown, but changed its sign in honour 
of Thomas Kadir Shah^ or Kouli IChan, who, from having been 
chief of a band of robbers, at last sat himself on the throne of 
Perua. He was killed In 1747. One of the reasons of his popa> 
Jirilj in this country was tho permisidon he granted to the Eng- 
Hiii nation to tr^e with Persia, the most ch&erical ideas being 
cntertuned of the adTMitagea to be deiiyed from that commerce. 
Hanwaj, the philanthropist, was for some time concerned in it^ 
but diefl before he could carry out the scheme j ultimately, the 
death of Nadir Bhah himself pat an end to it 

The li^BUK Kino, which we meet with 90 frequently, is an 
extremely Taguo poreonage, which various Indian pot4?ntate3 mii^ht 
take for themselves as the cap fitted. It was generdly set up 
when eome king from the iax East visited the metropoHiif and for 
a abort Ume created a sensation. Thus, in 1 71 0, there were four 
Indiiui king^ from " states between New England, New York 
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and Canada," who had audiences with Qaeen Anne, and seems to 
have been a good deal talked about. {See Spectator^ No. 50.) 

Again, in 1762, London was honoured with the visit of a 
Cherokee king, and thus many before and after him have created 
their nine days' wonder. 

Visits of European monarchs were also commemorated by 
complimentary signs. One of the oldest was the King of Den- 
mark, and few kings better than he deserved the exalted place at 
the alehouse door ; yet, such is the ingratitude of the world, that 
he seems now completely forgotten. The sign originated in the 
reign of James L, who married a daughter of Christian lY., King 
of Denmark. In July 1606, the royal father-in-law came over 
on a visit, when the two kings began " bousing " and carousing 
right royally, the court, of course, duly following the example. 
" I came here a day or two before the Danish king came," says 
Sir John Harrington, " and from that day he did come till this 
hour, I have been well-nigh overwhelmed with carousal and 
sport of all kinds. I think the Dane has strangely wrought on 
our English nobles ; for those whom I could never get to taste 
good liquor, now follow the fashion and wallow in beastly delights. 
The lacUes abandon their society, and are seen to roll about in 
intoxication," &c * So late as thirty years ago, not less than 
three of these signs were left, the most notorious being in the 
Old Bailey. It used to be open all night for the sale of creature 
comforts to the drunkard, the thief, the nightwalker, and profli- 
gates of every description. Slang was the language of the place, 
and doubtless the refreshments were mostly paid for with stolen 
money. On execution nights, the landlord used to reap a golden 
harvest; then there were such scenes of drunkenness as must 
have done the old king on the signboard good to survey, and 
-made him wish to be inside. The visit of another crowned votary 
of Bacchus is commemorated by the sign of the Czab*s Head, 
Great Tower Street : — 

** Peter the Great and his companions, having finished their day's work, 
used to resort to a public-house in Qreat Tower Street, close to Tower 
Hill, to smoke their pipes and drink beer and brandy. The landlord had 
the Czar of Muscovy's Head painted, and put it up for his sign, which con* 
tinned till the year 1808, when a person of the name of Waxel took a fancy 
to the old sign, and ofifered the then occupier of the house to paint him 
a new one for it. A copy was accordingly made of the original, which 
maintains its station to the present day as the Czar of Muscovy." f 

* Nugiie Antlquae, vol. L p. M8. f Barrow's Lite of Peter the Great 
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The iign is now removed^ but tbo public-hotise still boare tJto 
aaoue name^ PaiKCl EtroENE alBo wua at one time a populiir 
tavern portrait iii England, more partieiilftrly after his visit to this 
eoujitry in Jaiiiuiry 1712. It is nnmed m one of the s^igns ia 
Norwicli in 1750,* biifc m iiow, wo believe, completdy ctxtLut-t in 
England ; in Paris there m fitill one siirviving oa the Boulevard 
St Martin. 

The Qeave Matjeice \b of very old standing in London, being 
naintnl bj Taylor the watcr*poct aa an inn at Knightabridge in 
1630; at present there are two left, one in Wbitccliapel Koad, 
the other in St Leonard's Road» Who thii Grave Maurice was 
is not unite clear* Grave {Ger, Graf, Dutch Gntaf, Lt. Coukt,) 
^laurice of Nassau, afterwards Maurice, Prince of Orange, wa?, 
on account of his fiucoessful oppoaition to the Spanish donunation 
in the Netherlands, very popular in this country. In Baker's 
Chronicles, anno 1612, we read that: — '*Upou f^t Thomas-day, 
the PaltfgniTe and Grave Maurice were elected Knights of the 
Garter; and the 27th of December, the Paltzgrave was betrothed 
to the Lady Ehzabeth, On S« aday the Ttli of February, the 
Pftlt2gRive in person was installed a Knight of tlje Garter at 
Windsor^ and at the same time was Gravt Man rice installed by 
his deputy. Count Lode wick of Nassau/' The Garter conferred 
on the Grave Maurice was that which had been previously woni 
by Jimri Qiiiihty King of France and Navarre. The Pal^rave 
was Grave Maurice's nephew, the Palatine Count Frederii, by 
whose marriage with King James's daughter were bom the bro- 
IherH Bupert and Maunco, (the latter in 1 G20,) who distinguished 
theniBelvea in Engkud during the civil wars. It was this Prince 
Mnuriae's great uncle, the Gmve Maurice of Nassau, whose coun- 
terfeit [tresentmcnt stiU gives a name to two of our taverns. 
Another Maurice, about this periodj was very popular in Englund 
— viz., Maurice I^kudgrave of Hessc-Caaad, T^ho " carried away 
the palm of excellency in whatever is t^ be wished in a brave 
prince."t Pcacbam, enumerating this piince'a qualifications, says 
that he was a good musickn, spoko ten or twelve languages, was 
& universal scholar, could dif^pute, ** even in boots and spurs," for 
an houjr with the best profesaota oq any subject* and was the best 
bone-setter in the country. He gained, too, much of his popu- 
larity by Ms ftdhercnco to the Protest«it religion during the 
Thirty Y«4as' War, 

f r«ft«|»iu'i CQSi^ieul Qtntkoafi, p, m 
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The Paltsoravb became a popular sign at the marriage of 
Frederick Ciisimir V,, Elector and Count Palatine of the llLdne, 
King of Bohemia, with Ehzabeth, daughter of Jamea L Trades 
tokens are e^ctant of n, famous tavern, the sign of the PixSG rate's 
Head, without Temple Bar * which ga?© it^ name to Paltsgrave 
Court, whilst the PaiuVtlse Head waa an ina near the French 
'Ctiange, Soho. Peince EupeeTi the Palsgi-ave's sera, who be- 
Imved so gallantly in many of the fights during the Ciyil War, was 
no doubt a favourite sign after the Restoration. We have an in- 
stance of one on the trades token of Jacob EobinSj in the Strand* 

One of the last foreign princes to whom the dgnboard honour 
was accorded^ was the King op PRtrasTA, Thia still occurs in 
many places. After the battle of Roabaeh, Frederick the Great, 
onr ally, bt^cjmie tlie popular hero ia England. Ballads were 
made, in which he wfis callt'd '''■ Frederick of Prussia, or the Hero." 
*^ Portraits of the hero of lluakich, with his cocked hat and long 
pigtail, were in every house. An attentive observer will at this 
day find in the parlours of old-fnghioued inns, and in the port- 
folios of printselJers, twenty portraits of Frederick for one of 
George IL The aign-painters were everywhere employed in 
touching up Adiural Yernoit into the Kmo of PnuBsiA-t** 

These words of Macaulay remind u.-^ of a passage in the Afli^ror^ 
'No, 82, Saturday, February 19, 1780, bearing on the aanic sub- 
jaci In 173!}, after the captor© of Portobcllo, Admiral Yernon'a 
" portrait dangled from every signpost, and he may he figuratively 
Kud to have sold the ale, heer, porter, and purl of England for 
six years. Towards the close of that period, the admiral's favour 
began to fade apa^e with the coloura of his uniform, and the 
battle of Culloden was total annihiktion for him, , , ,*The 
DCTKE OF Cumberland kept ]K>sgesaioE of the signboard a long 
time. In the beginning of the last war^ our admirals in the 
Meditcrranejin, and onr generals in North America, did notbii^g 
that could tend in the lea.it degree to move hb Eoyal Highness 
from his place ; but the doubtful battle of Hamellan, followed 
by the unfortunate convention of Stade, and the rising fame of 

• The tfurrftia of tliH acvi'nteeijlli ccptnry iippwir Jn many [n^tnnces to havo brt'H tip- 
ilnirs. fthnve tihf>pi4, la lftTfl^ thvrc wjiHi Ji " Mr Onatcli, t»oh!;!<i»iUi^ near Tempk- Brtr, At 

Bt '!, r ■■ ' ■ ■ - ■ v.. ■ ■ ' ■' r. 

^M, 1. 1 I... ' 1- jl'-f'.- A'. l-.k" "^itn f.H'^'ii in M...t ^r.'^L Ljmiia' l^ie JL*nj7 Jc /.'Mtl 
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the Cabinet, or who made themselves famous by the arts of peace, 
and the more quiet productions of their genius. We find hundreds 
of admirals and generals on the signboard, but we are not aware 
that there is one Watt, or one Sir Walter Scott ; yet, what glory 
and pleasure has the nation not derived from their genius ! Book- 
sellers formerly honoured the heads and names of great authors 
with a signboard ; but that custom fell into disuse when signs 
became unnecessary. At present, the publicans only have signsy 
and they and their customers can much better appreciate '^ the 
glorious pomp and pageantry of war," than a parliamentary de- 
bate. A victory, with so many of the enemy killed and wounded, 
and so many colours and stands of arms captured, awakens much 
more thrilling emotions in their breasts than the most useful in- 
vention, or the most glorious work of art 

The sea being our proper element, admirals have always had 
the lion's share of the popular admiration, and their hme appears 
more firmly rooted than that of generals. Signs of Admirai 
Drake, Sir Francis Drake, or the Drake Arms, so common 
at the water-side in our seaports, shew that the nation has not yet 
forgotten the bold navigator of good Qtieen Bess, Sir Walter 
Raleigh has not been quite so fortunate ; for though he also 
came in for a great share of signboard honour, yet it was less 
owing to his qualities as a commander, than to his reputation of 
having introduced tobacco into England, whence he became a 
favourite tobacconist's sign ; and in that quality, we find him on 
several of the shop-bills in the Banks Collection. Signs being 
frequently used in the last century for political pasquinades, ad- 
vantage was taken of a tobacconist's sign for the following sharp 
hit at Lord North : — 

" To the Printer of the General Advertiser : — 

" Sib, — Being a smoaker, I take particular notice of the devices used by 
different dealers in tobacco, by way of ornament to the papers in which 
that valuable plant is enclosed for sale ; and that used by the worthy 
Alderman in Ludgate Street, has often given me much pleasure, it having 
the head of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the following motto round it : — 
' Qreat Britain to great Raleigh owes 
This plant and country where it grows.* 
To which I offer the following lines by way of contrast; the truth 
thereof no one can doubt : — 

To Rubicon and North, old England owes 
The loss of country where tobacco grows. 

** I suppose no dealer will chuse to adopt so unfortunate a subject for 
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^or mKts^- but perhape, when yon have ft jpare eoraer In joctr 
iitnmU AdViTtmr^ it may not b© inadmi^ibie, wMch will c>blige.~TotiT8, 

*' Feb, 1 , 1 7S 3 - GtRcrai A difcrtig^, Martb 13,1 784." 

Brara old Aumiral Eenbow, who held up the honour of the 
British fla-g m the reign of WUliain III., is still far from imconimon. 
Admihal Dititoah, Hotte, and Jekyjs still preside over the sale 
of many a hogshead of beer or spirita ; whilst Admiral Vernok 
MOQis to have secared himself an e\^eriastiug place on the front 
of the alebouae, by reason of his dashing capture of Porto bello ; 
the name of that town, or sometimes the Porto bello Aitaia, being 
alio freqnently adopted, instead of the admiral's name. Abmiral 
Kkpfel is another gieat favourite. There is a p;iblie-house with 
that mgn, on the Fulham Road, where, some years ago, the por- 
trait of the admiral used to court the custom of the jjassing 
traveller^ by a poetical appeal to both man and beast ; — 
** Stop^ brave boya, and quench your tliirafc; 
If you tt"Oti*t drink I your homea murBt" 

Buty above all, Abmieai. Eodkey aeema to have obtained a 
larger share of popularity than even Nei^on himself. In Boston 
there Is the Rodney and Hood ; and in Creggin, I^fontgomerj*- 
ihire, the Rodney Pillar Inn, with the foOowiug Anacreontic 
effusion on a double-sided signboard : — 

" Under these Irees, in eunny weather. 
Just try ft tnp of n^e, liawever; 
And if in tempest or in etorm, 
A couple then ta nukk^ you warm j 
Bnt whua the day m very ci*ld. 
Then tiLbiti ft mxig a twelvemonth dd." 
On the reverse : — 

" Ueat and r^ rouTOeU, *tk pleftsaati 
Ktiongh 14 all the prei^nt need, 
That 'a the due of the hardy peasant 
Who toilA alt fiortft ot mec to feedt 
Then mnzzle not the ox wb^n he trends out the com, 
NoF (jrmlgc haneBt labour ita pipe and ita bofii.*' 
The last addition to this portrait gallery, bcfitre Sir Chaales 
Kawer, was the bead of the gaiUant besieger of Algiers, Lord 
ExMoUTH, In 1S25, there was ot^e at Barnstaple, in Devon, with 
the following address to the wajrforcf ; — 

" All you thftt pwe rouud liold or moor, 
Pray do tiot pa» John Annstroog's doo?* 
There '■ what will cb^er man ia hb cotizve, 
And «9it«HaiDmeiit for hi» h^Mue." 
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Finally, there is still one sign left in honour of that deserving 
but unfortunate commander^ Captain Cook, murdered by the 
natives of Owhyhee in 1779. His name is preserved as the sign 
of an alehouse in Mariner Street, London. 

Though the fame of generals seems to be more short-lived than 
that of admirals, yet a few ancient heroes still remain. Amougst 
these. General Elliott, or Lord Heathfield, the defender of 
Gibraltar, seems to be one of the greatest favourites ; perhaps his 
popularity in London was not a little increased by the present 
which he made to Astley, of his charger named Gibraltar ; who, 
performing every evening in the ring, and shining forth in the 
circus bills, would certainly act as an excellent puff for the 
general's glory. This hero's popularity is only surpassed by that 
of the Marquis of Granby. Though nearly a century has elapsed 
since the death of the latter, (Oct. 19, 1770,) his portrait is still 
one of the most common signs. In London alone, he presides over 
eighteen public-houses, besides numerous beerhouses. The first 
one is said to have been hung out at Hounslow, by one Sumpter, 
a discharged trooper of the regiment of Horse Guards, which the 
Marquis of Granby had commanded as colonel. 

Among the generals of a later period, are General Tarleton, 
(or, as he is called on a sign in Clarence Street, Newcastle, Colonel 
Tarlton,) Generax Wolfe, General Moore, and Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. At a tavern of this last denomination in Lombard 
Street, some thirty-five or forty years ago, the ** House of Lords' 
Club " used to meet, not composed, as might be expected from the 
name, of members of the i)eerage, but simply of the good citizens 
of the neighbourliood, each dubbed with a title. The president 
was styled Lord Chancellor ; he wore a legal wig and robes, and a 
mace was laid on the table before him. The title bestowed upon 
the members depended on the fee — one shilling constituted a 
Baron, two shillings a Viscount, three shillings an Earl, four 
shillings a Marquis, and five shillings a Duke ; beyond that rank 
their ambition did not reach. This club originated early in the 
eighteenth century, at the Fleece in Comhiil, but removed to the 
Tqree Tuns in Southwark, that the members might be more re- 
tired from the bows and compliments of the liondon apprentices, 
who used to salute the noble lords by their titles as they passed 
to and fro in the streets about their business. One of their last 
houses was the Yorkshire Grey, near Roll's Buildings. At 
present they are^ we believe, extinct. In Newcastle, also, there W85 
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Arms in London. These signs were in honour of William Ciaven, 
eldest son of Sir William Graven, knt, (Sheriff of London temp. 
Queen Elizabeth.) This nobleman passed the greater part of his 
life abroad, serving the Protestant cause in Holland and in 
Germany. During the Civil War, he at various times gave 
pecuniary assistance to King Charles II., who at the Restoration 
created him Viscount Craven of Uflfington, &c He is said to 
have been privately married to Elizabeth, daughter of James I., the 
Queen of Bohemia. He died, April 19, 1697. Though his 
public and military career had certainly been brilliant, yet he 
owed his popularity probably more to his civic virtues, shewn 
during the plague period, when he and General Monck were 
almost the only men of rank that remained in town to keep order. 
He even erected a pesthouse at his own expense in Pesthouse 
Field, Camaby Market, (now Marshall Street, Golden Square.) 
His assistance during the frequent London fires, also tended to 
make him a favourite with the Londoners. 

" Lord Craven, in the time of King Charles XL, was a constant man at a 
fire ; for which purpose he always had a horse ready saddled in his stables, 
and rewarded the first that gave him notice of such an accident. It was a 
good-natured fancy, and he did a good deal of service ; but in that reign 
everything was turned to a joke. The king being told of a terrible fire 
that was broke out, asked if Lord Craven was there yet. ' Oh !' says some- 
body by, * an't please your majesty, he was there before it began, waiting 
for it, he has had two horses burnt under him already.'* On such occasions 
he usually rode a white horse, well known to the London mob, which was 
said to smell the fires from afar off." 

The Eael of Essex, Elizabeth's quondam favourite, might have 
been met with on many signs long after the Restoration. There 
are trades tokens of a shop or tavern with such a sign on the 
Baukside, Southwark, and tokens are extant of two other shops 
that had the Essex Arms. In the last century there was an 
Essex Head in Essex Street ; in this tavern the Eobin Hood 
Society, " a club of free and candid inquiry," used to meet. It 
was originally established in 1613, at the house of Sir Hugh 
Middleton, the projector of the New River for supplying London 
with water. Its first meetings were held at the houses of mem- 
bers, but afterwards, the numbers increasing, they removed to 
the above tavern, and its name was altered into the " Essex 
Head Society.'' In 1747 it removed to the Robin Hood in 
Butcher Row, near Temple Bar. The society attained a position 
of so much importance, that a history of its proceedings was pub* 

* Richardsonlana, p. 140. 
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Gate, a corruptiou of the Boulogne Gates, which Henry VIIL 
ordered to be taken away, and transported to Hardes, in Kent, 
where they still (?) remain. The Bull and Gate was a noted inn 
in the seventeenth century in Holbom, where Fielding makes Ms 
hero Tom Jones put up on his arrival in London. It is still in 
existence under the same name, though much reduced in size. 
There is another in New Chapel Place, Kentish Town; and a 
few imitations of it were carried to distant provincial towns by 
the coaches of old times. 

Another sign of the same period, although not commemorative 
of a battle, was the Golden Field Gate, mentioned by Taylor 
the water-poet, in 1632, as the sign of an inn at the upper end 
of Holbom. It was put up in honour of the Champ du Drap 
d'Or, where Henry VIII. and Francis I., 

" Those suns of glory, those two lights of men. 
Met in the vale of Arde." — Ilenry VII L^ a. i. b. 1. 

The signs of great men who have distinguished themselves in 
the civil walks of life are much more scarce. Archimedes we 
meet with as an optician s sign. He had been adopted by that 
class of workmen on account of the burnmg lenses with which he 
set the Eoman fleet on fire at Syracuse. Various implements of 
their trade were added as distinctions by the several shops who 
sold spectacles under his auspices, such as Golden Pbospects oi 
Perspectives, {i.e., spectacles or any other glass that assisted the 
sight,) Globes, King's Arms, <fec. Among the Bagford Bills there 
is one of John Marshall, optician on Ludgate Hill, " at the sign 
of the Old Archimedes and Two Golden Spectacles, which 
represents Archimedes taking astronomical observations, a huge 
pair of spectacles being suspended on one side of the sign, and on 
the other a lantern.* Archimedes and Three Pair of Golden 
Spectacles was the sign of another optician in Ludgate Street, 
1697, who evidently had adopted Marshall's sign with the addition 
of one pair of spectacles, in the hope of filching some of his cus- 
tomers. Sir Isaac Newton was another telescope-maker's sign 
in Ludgate Street circa 1795. t At the present day he occurs 
on a few pubUc-houses ; but it is somewhat more gratifying for 
our national pride to see a coffee-house in the Eue Arcade^ Paris, 

• This John Marshall afterwards, when he was appointed the king's optician, changed 
bis sign into the AacniMBDisun) Kuro's Abms, under which we find him, in 171S, adver- 
tising his "chrystall dressing-glasses for ladies, which shew the (ace as nature hath 
Blade it, which other looking-glasses do not." 

t Banks's Collection. 
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in effigy'' at Castlegate, Berwick, in Nottingham, and in a few 
other places. 

In 1683, we find Sir Edmundbury Godfrey on the picture- 
board of Langley Curtia, a bookseller near Fleetbridge. Being 
the martyr of a party, he undoubtedly for a while must have been 
a popular sign. Lord Anglesey was, in 1 679, adopted by-an inn 
in Drury Lsoie. This, we suppose, was Arthur, second Viscount 
Valentia, son of Sir Thomas Annesley, (Lord Mountmorris,) and 
elevated to the British peerage by the title of Earl of Anglesey 
in 1661 ; he died in 1686. One of the acts which probably con- 
tributed most to his popularity was that he, with the Lord Caven- 
dish, Mr Howard, Dr Tillotson, Dr Burnet, and a few others, 
appeared to vindicate Lord Eussell in the face of the court, and 
gave testimony to the good life and conversation of the prisoner. 

The bulky figure of Paracelsus, or, as he called himself, Philip- 
pus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bomhasttis von Hohenheim, 
used formerly to be a constant apothecaries' symbol. From an 
advertisement in the London Gazette^ July 22-26, 1680, about a 
stolen horse " with a sowre head," we gather that there was at 
that time a sign of Paracelsus in Old Fish Street. Informa- 
tion about the horse with " the sowre head " would also be re- 
ceived at a house in Lambeth, with no less a dignitary for its 
sign than the Bishop op Canterbury, his grace having been 
thus honoured from a neighbourly feeling. 

Doctor Butler, {oh. 1617,) physician to James I., and, accord- 
ing to Fuller, " the iEsculapius of that age," invented a kind of 
medicated ale, called Dr Butler*s ale, "which, if not now, (1784,) 
was, a few years ago, sold at certain houses that had the Butler*s 
Head for a sign."* One of the last remaining Butler's Heads 
was in a court leading from Basinghall into Coleman Street. 

That singularly successful quack, Lilly, though he ought not 
to be placed in such good company as the king^s physician, was 
also a constant sign, in the last century, at the door of sham 
doctors and astrologers. Not unfrequently they combined the 
Balls (a favourite sign of the quacks) with Lilly's head, as the 
Black Ball and Lillyhead, the sign of Thomas Saffold, " an 
approved and licensed physician and student in astrology : he 
hath practised astronomy for twenty-four years, and hath had 
the Bishop of London's licence to practise physick ever since the 
4th day of September 1674, and hath, he thanks God for it, 
•The Angler. Hawkins's ediUon. 1781 
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Yarenne, near Somerset House, in the Strand, at the same 

period. 

A few of our own poets are also common tavern pictures. As 
early as 1655 we find a (Ben) Jonson's Head tavern in the 
Strand, where Ben Jonson's chair was kept as a relic* In that 
same year it was the sign of Hobert Pollard, bookseller, behind 
the Koyal Exchange. Ten years later it occurs in the following 
advertisement : — 

" XTTHEREAS Thomaa Williams, of the eociety of real and well-mean- 
V V iDg Chy mists hath prepaired certain Medicynes for the cure and 
prevention of the Plague, at cheap rates, without Benefit to himself, and 
for the publick good. In pursuance of directions from authority, be it 
known that these said Medicynes are to be had at Mr Thomas Fidges, in 
Fountain Court, Shoe Lane, near Fleet Street, and are also left by him to 
be disposed of at the Green Ball, within Ludgate, the Ben Jonson's 
Head, near Yorkhouse," &c.t 

There is still a Ben Jonson's Head tavern with a painted por- 
trait of the poet in Shoe Lane, Fleet Street ; a Ben JoDson's Inn 
at Pemberton, Wigan, Lancashire ; and another at Weston-on-tho 
Green, Bicester. 

Shakespeabe's Head is to be seen in almost every town 
where there is a theatre. At a tavern with that sign in Qreat 
Bussell Street, Covent Qarden, the Beefsteak Society (different 
from the Beefsteak Club,) used to meet before it was removed to 
the Lyceum Theatra George Lambert, scene-painter to Covent 
Garden Theatre, was its originator. This tavern was at one time 
famous for its beautifully painted sign. The well-known Lion's 
Head, first set up by Addison at Button's, was for a time placed 
at this house. J There was another Shakespeare Head in Wych 
Street, Drury Lane, a small public-house at the beginning of 
this century, the last haunt of the Club of Owls, so called on 
account of the late hours kept by its members. The house was 

* <' On the chair of Ben Johnson, now remaining at Robert Wilson's, at the sign of 
the Johnson's Head, in the 8trand.'»— ?r« and Drollery, 1«55, p. 79. 

t The Newet, Aagiist 2i, 1655. This may hare been the above-mentioned tayern, as 
Tork Hoose was situated in the Strand on the site of the present Tork Buildings. 

X Addison's Lion's Head, the box for the deposition of the correspondence of the 
Guardian, was originally placed at Button's, over against Tom's in Great Russell 
Street. *< After baring become a receptacle of papers and a spy for the Chicardian, it 
was moved to the Shakespeare's Head Tavern, under the Plassa in Covent Garden, 
kept by a person named Tomkins, and In 1751 was for a short time placed in the Bed- 
ford Coffeenouse, immediately adjoining the Shakespeare Tavern, and there employed 
as a medium of literary communication by Dr John Hill, author of the ' Inspector.' I n 
1709, Tomkins was succeeded by his waiter, named Campbell, as proprietor of the 
tavern and Lion's Head, and by him the latter was retained till 1804, when it was par- 
chased by the late Gharles Richardson, after whose death in 1827 it devolved to his son, 
and has since become the property of his Grace the Doke of Bedford."— Till, in hii 
Preflkce to Descriptive Catalogue of English Medals. 
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daim'd, unless good Becommendations are giyen. Drinkers of 
spirits and swearers have a bad chance.** 

The Man of Boss is at the present day a signboard at Wye 
Terrace, Boss, Herefordshire ; the house in which John Kyrle, the 
Man of Boss, dwelt, was, after his death, converted into an inn. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the following poetical effusion was to 
be read stuck up in that inn : — 

** Here dwelt the Man of Ross, trayeller here, 
Departed merit claims the rev'rent tear. 
Friend to the friendless, to the sick man health. 
With generous joy he view*d his modest wealth. 
If 'neath this roof thy wine-cheer'd moments pass, 
Fill to the good man's name one grateful glass. 
To higher zest shall memory wake thy soul, 
And virtue mingle in th* ennobled bowL 
Here cheat thy cares, in generous visions melt, 
And dream of goodness thou hast never felt." 
The head of Bowe, the first emendator, corrector, and illus- 
trator of Shakespeare, was in 1735 the sign of a bookseller in 
Essex Street, Strand. The Camden Head and Camden Arms 
occur in four instances as the sign of London publicans. Cam- 
den Town, however, may perhaps take the credit of this last sign. 
Addison's Head was for above sixty years the sign of the then 
well-known firm of Corbett k Co. — ^first of C. Corbett, after 
wards of his son Thomas, booksellers in Fleet Street from 1740 
till the beginning of this century. De Johnson's Head, ex- 
hibiting a portrait of the great lexicographer, is a modem * 
sign in Bolton Court, Fleet Street, opposite to where the great 
man lived, and which was in his time occupied by an upholsterer. 
It is sometimes asserted to be the house in which the Doctor 
resided, but this statement is wrong, for the house in which he 
had apartments was burned down in 1819. Finally, a portrait 
of Sterne, under the name of the Yorick's Head, was the sign of 
John Wallis, a bookseller in Ludgate Street in 1795. 

Of modem poets Lord Byron is the only one who has been 
exalted to the signboard. In the neighbourhood of Nottingham his 
portrait occurs in several instances ; his Mazeppa also is a great 
favourite, but it must be confessed its popularity has been greatly 
assisted by the circus, by sensational engravings, and, above all, 
by that love for horse flesh innate to the British character. Don 
Juan also occurs on a publican's signboard at Cawood, Selby, 
West Biding ; and Don John at Maltby, Botheram, in the same 
county ; but perhaps these are merely the names of race horsea 
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lAne, Hull, and Keftonb of course is of frequent occnrrenee m 
a countiy tbat holds the 

'Mtuperiura pelagi tcenmmqu© trideDtenL" 
The flmith being generally a thirsty soul, his patron Vulcan 
eonatitates an appropriate alehouse sign, and in that capacity he 
frequently fignrea, particularly in tlie Black country. Amoti^st 
the quaint Dutch signhoard inscriptions there is one wluch, in 
the seventeenth century, was written under a sign of Vulcan 
lighting Mfl pipe : — 

" 1% VulcaTim, Hy Bteeitt wjn pyp op aan't vyer 
Dk gwed tabdi wil h«bfc^n die komt alhier. 
Ji kiygl ecu geatopt© pyp toe en op kermis f^en glaa dUt bier " * 
Vulcan, as tlie god of fire, without which there is no smoke, was 
a common tobacconist's si^ in Holland two hundred years ago. 
One of these dealers had the following rhymes affixed to Ms 
Vulcan sign: — 

" Vulean die Umm^ Hraid jila hy was tnoci xtm smeden 
Qmghy wat aitten neer en ruat<5 zyu© leden 
Da Goden eog^n *t oau, hy haald^ nit syn 2«k 
Zyn pypye eo zyc dooa en rookte dueu taba^'^f 

MEHCtrnY, the god of commerce, was of frequent occurronco, 
as might be e^cpected, , Amongst the Banks collection of ihop- 
bills there is one of a fanshop in Wardour Street with the sign of 
the Mercury and Fak. Both Cufid and Flora were signs at 
Norwich iii 1750, J and Com us is fi-equcntly the tutelary god of 
our provincial public- Jjouses. Castob anh Pollux, represented 
in the dress of Eoman soldiers of the empire standing near a cask 
of tallow, was the sign of T, k X Bolt, tallow-chandlers, at the 
comer of Bemer Street, Oacford Street, at the end of the kst 
century, for the obvious reason thnt, like the Messrs Bolt, they 
were two brothers that spread light over tho world. Our ad- 
mimtiou for athletic strength and sports suggested the sign of 
HmcuLES, as well as his biblical ptwallel Samson* 

As for the Heeccles Pillars, this was the classic name for 
the Straits of Gibraltar, whicb by the ancients was considered 
the end of the world j in the same classic sense it was adopted 
on outskirts of towns, where it is more common now to see the 

* At thfl Tulcfto. Uo llgbU hl« pipe ftt thft lira ;— whosDcver wimts in buf focHl 
tobacco let htm come here ',—joxx wUl ^el % pipe filled Into the horgaln, ADd k glui of 
ttTtiPf? bec-r Ui Mr Cln^e. 

t VulcaD. tlLKt [nraft blaoknalth, vhen he got ttrea orar his work, aaL down k irhire to 
t^X hl9 I9nib9t The fodi sbw Jt; he took hlJ ciittf pipe and bis tohtcco bf)x vat of bii 
iiocikpt nod smoked a pl^pe ef totoGHDO. 

Xaml. Mag., MarehlSia. 
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Joseph Mozon on the West side of Fleet ditch, at the dffi of the 
AxLAa" Equally appropriate was Orpheus as the sign of the 
music shop of L. Peppard, next door to Bickerstaffe's coffee- 
house, Eussell Street, Covent Garden, 1711. No fault either 
can be found with the Golden Fleece as the sign of a wooUen 
draper — Jason's golden fleece being an allegory of the wool 
trade ; but at the door of an inn or public-house it looks very 
like a warning of the fate the traveller may expect within — ^in 
being fleeced. In the seventeenth century there was a Fleece 
Tavern in St James's : — 

" A BABE Consort of four Trumpets Marine, never heard of before in 
Jljl England.* If any person desire to come and hear it, they may 
repair to the Fleece Tavern near St James's about 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
every day in the week except Sundays. Every consort shall continue one 
hour and so to begin again. The best places are 1 shilling, the others six- 
pence." — London Gazette, Feb. 1-4, 1674. 

This is amongst the earliest concerts on record in Loudon. 
Another example of this sign worth mentioning was the Fleece 
Tavern, (in York Street,) Covent Garden, whidi, says Aubrey, 
" was very unfortunate for homicides ; there have been several 
killed — ^three in my time. It is now (1692) a private house. 
Clifton, the master, hanged himself, having perjured himself." t 
Pepys does not give this house a better character : — " Decemb. 
1, 1660. Mr Slower did tell me how a Scotch knight was 
killed basely the other day at the Fleece in Covent Garden, 
where there had been a great many formerly killed." On the 
Continent, also, this symbol was used; for instance, in 1687, by 
Jean Camusat, a printer in the Rue St Jacques, Paris ; his colo- 
phon represented Jason taking the golden fleece off a tree, with 
the motto—" Teoit et quos tanoit inaurat." 

Another sign, of which the application is not very obvious, is 
P^asus or the Flying Hoesb, unless it refers to this rhyme : — 
" If with water you fill up your glasses, 
Tou' 11 never write anything wise ; 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies." 

"John Gay, at the Flying Horse, between St Dunstan's Church 

* This was not true, for Pepys went (24ih Oct. 1667) to hear the same instmment 
played by a Mr Prin, a Frenchman, " which he do beyond belief, and the truth is, it do 
so &r outdo a trumpet as nothing more, and he do play anything very true. The instru- 
ment is open at the end I discorcred, but he would not let me look into it." Philips, in 
his "New World of Words," 1696, describes it as »'an instrument with a bellows, re- 
sembling a lute, haying a long neck with a string, which being struck with a bairbow 
founds like a trumpet." 

t Aubrey, Miscellanies upon Tarions iul])jecta. 
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%nd Chanc^ty Lane, 1680 " is an imprint under many baUodap 
Jolm Gay undoubtedly had adopted tMs sign as a compliment to 
the TemplnTs, in whose vicinity he Jived, and whose anna are a 
Fe^istiB on a field ar^. As for the poor balladmongei^, whose 
works Gay printed, they certainly put Pegaraa too much to the 
plough^ to imagine that be alluded to theirs as a Flying Horse 
Instead of the Flying Hoibb, a facettous innkeeper at Rogate 
Petersfield^ has put up a parody in tiie ahape of the Flying Bmx, 
The HoP£ and the Hops aio> Anchor are constant aign^ 
with fihop and tarem keepers. Fepys spent his Snnday, the 
23d September 1660, at the Hope Tavern, in a not very godly 
manner I and Ma account shewa the curious buainesa manage* 
ment of the taverns in the time r — 

" To ihe H^pe and sent for Mr Chapliii^ who with Kicholu O«homa atti 
one Dtmiel come to us, and ^e drank of two dp tlir^e quarta of wine, whioll 
WM rery good ; tho drawing of our witie cauajug- ft great qua^rrel in th« 
liouia Wiweea the two drawers which should draw us the beet, which 
oaim^ • great deal of noiae and falling out, tUl the master parted themj 
and laiae up to ua atid did give ua a long accoont of the hberty he gires 
Ha flerranta, all alike, to ditiw what wine they will to pleaie hfa ouBtomeft f 
Bad we *^i above two hundred wakuta." 

In consequence of these excesses Master Pepys was very ill 
next day, but the particoJara of the illness, though very graphi- 
cally entered into the diary, are " unfit for puhlication.'* 

The FoETFXE was adopted from considerations somewhat 
mmilar to those that prompted the choice of the Hope* It 
occurs as the sign of a tavern in Wapping in 1667. The trades 
tokens of tMa honse represent the goddess by a naked figure 
standing on a globe, and holding a ycU distended by the wind, — 
a delicata hint to the customers, for it ia a well-known fact that 
a mtn who has "a fiheet in tho wind*' is as happy as a king. 
Doubtle^ the niwne of the Elysium, a piiblic-honse in Drary Lane 
abont thirty years ago, Jmd also been adopted as suggestive of 
the happiness in store for the customers who honoured the place 
by their company- 
Ballads, noveisj chapbookSj and songs, have also given their 
contingent Thns, for instance, the Blikd Beggae of Bkthkai. 
QnEKlf — still a pubUc-houije in the Whitcchapel Boad — has deco- 
mted the signpost for agesL Tho baUad was written in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; but the legend refers to Heniy de Montfort, 
Bon of the Earl of Leicester, who was supposed to have fallen at 
the battle of EveahAm in the reign of Heniy HL Not only wm 
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the Beggar adopted as a aign by publicanB, bat he also figured on 
the staff of the parish beadle ; and so conyinced were the Bethnal 
Green folks of the troth of the story, that the house called Kirby 
Castle was generally pointed out as the Blind Beggar's palace, and 
two turrets at the extremity of the court wall as the place where 
he deposited his gains. 

Still more general all over England is QuY of Wabwiok, who 
occurs amongst the signs on trades tokens of the seventeenth cen- 
tury : that of Feel Beckford, in Field Lane, represents him as an 
armed man holding a boards head erect on a spear. The wondrous 
strange feats of this knight form the subject of many a ballad. 
In the Boxburgh Collection there is one headed, " The valiant 
deads of chivalry atchieved by that noble knight. Sir Guy of 
Warwick, who, for the love of fair Fhillis, became a hermit, and 
dyed in a cave of a craggy rock a mile distant from Warwick. 
In Normandy stoutly won by fight the Emperor's daughter of 
Almajme from many a valiant, worthy knight."* His most 
popular feat is the slaying of the Dun Cow on Dunsmore Heath, 
which act of valour is commemorated on many signs. 
" By gallant Guy of Warwick slain 
Waa Colbrand, that gigantick Dane. 
Kor could this desp'rate champion daunt 
A dun cow bigger than elephaunt. 
But he, to prove hia courage sterling, 
His whlnya^ in her blood embrued ; 
He cut from her enormous side a sirloin, 
And in his porridge-pot her brisket stew'd, 
Then butcher'd a wild boar, and eat him barbicu'd." 

Huddcrtford Wiccamical ChapUt 
A public-house at Swainsthorpe, near Norwich, has the follow- 
ing inscription on his sign of the Dun Cow : — 
" Walk in, gentlemen, I trust you'll find 
The Dun Cow's milk is to your mind." 
Another on the road between Durham and York :^— 
*' Oh, come you from the east, 
Oh, come you from the west, 
If ye will taste the Dun Cow's milk. 
Yell say it is the best." 

The T^NQ AKD MiLLEB Is another ballad-sign seen in many 
placea It alludes to the adventure of Henry II. with the Miller 

• Be« In Kb. Top. Brit, ToL It., a XMUcal Memoir on the Stoiy of Qvj of Warwick, 
bj the Ber. Samuel Pegge, who suppose* that Gut lired in Saxon times, and was the 
son of SimozL Baron of Wallingford. He marriea Felicia, (PhilUs,) the daughter and 
heiress of Bohand, Earl of Warwick, who flourished in the reign of Edward the Elder, 
and ro became Earl of Warwick. 
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** In Wakflfielde there lives a jolly Pindar, 
In Wakefielde all on the greene. 
' There ia neither knight nor squire/ said the Pindar, 
' Nor baron so bold^ nor baron so bold, 
Dares make a trespass to the town of Wakefielde, 
But his pledge goes to the Pinfold.' " 

Drunken Bamaby mentions the sign in Wakefield in 1634 :— 

** Straight at Wakefielde I was seen, a', 
Where I sought for Geoige-a-Green, a'. 
But oould find not such a creature, 
Yet on tign I taw hit feature* 
Whose strength of ale had so much stirr'd me, 
That I grew stouter &r than Jordie." 

There was formerly a public-house near St Chad's Well, 
Clerkenwell, bearing this sign, which at one period, to judge from 
the following inscription, would seem to have been more famous 
than the celebrated Bagnigge Wells hard by. A stone in the 
garden-wall of Bagnigge House said : — 

* 

S.T. 

This is Baoniggs 

House, neaeb 

THE PiNDAB A 

Wakepeildb. 
1680. 
Among the more uncommon ballad signs, we find the Babes 
IN THE Wood at Hanging Heaton, Dewsbuiy, West Riding. 
Jane Shore was commemorated in Shoreditch in the seventeenUi 
century, as we see from trades tokens. Valentine and Obson we 
find mentioned as early as 1711,* as the sign of a coffee-house in 
Long Lane, Bermondsey ; and there they remain till the present day. 
Other chapbook celebrities are Mother Shipton, Kentish 
Town, and Low Bridge, Knaresboro' ; which latter village disputes 
with Shipton, near Londesborough, the honour of giving birth 
to this remarkable character in the month of July 1488. The fact 
is duly commemorated under her signboard in the former place : — 
" Near to this petrifying wall f 
I first drew breath, as records telL" 
Her life and prophecies have at all times been a favourite theme 
in popular literature. If we may believe her biographers, she 

• Daily CouraiU, Feb. 19, IHl. 

t Tho " Dropping Well," one of tho most noted petrifying spring! in England, and so 
named on account of its percolating throogh the rock that Bangs over it. 
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'His propBedes were also translated into Italiau, and printed at 

Venice in 1516. The annotators say it was reported that Merlin, 
by hia euclmutmenta, tranaported from Ireland those Luge stuitei* 
found in Salisbury plain, Hia cave wbw in Ckrkenwell, on the 
site where the alehouse now stands, and was in the reign of 
James L, one of the London sights strangers went to Bee.* 

We have a well-known cha^jbook hero in Jack ot Newbuby, 
wbo had already attiiined to the signboard honours in the 
aeventeeiith century, when we find Mm on the token of John 
Wheder, in Soper Lane (now Queen Street, CbcapsideJ whilst at 
present, he may be seen in a full-length portrait in CbiaweU Street, 
Finsbury Square. This Jack of Kewbnry, nUm Winchcombe, 
alias Smallwoodo, ** was the most considerablo clothier England 
e^erliad. He kept an hundred looms in his house, each managed 
by a man and a boy. He feasted King Henry YIIL and hia iirst 
Qiieen Catherine at his own house in Newbury, now divided ititu 
sixteen clothiers' houses. He built the Church of I^^ewburj% 
horn the pulpit westward to the town/'t At the battle of 
Flodden in 1513j he joined the Earl of Snrrey with a corps of one 
hundred men, well equipped at his sole expense, who distin- 
guished themsekes greiitly in that fight He is buried in Now- 
Diu-y, where his brass effigy is still to be seen, pur|H>rtiiig that he 
died February 15, 1519, Au inn bearing Ms sign in Newbury, i.^ 
said to be built on the site of the house where he entertained 
King Harry. Thomas Deloney, the ballad-writer, wrote a Unie 
about him, entitled, " The pleasant history of John Winchcomb, in 
Lis younger years called Jack of Newberry, the famous and 
worthy clothier of England, declaring his life end love^ together 
with his charitable docda and great hoapitalitie. Entered in the 
Staiiuncrs' Book, May 7, 15D6," 

WmTTiNGTOK Aim HIS Cat 13 still Teiy common, not only in 
London but in the country also. Sometimes the cat is repre- 
sented without her master, as on the token of a shop in Long- 
acre, 1657, and on the sign of Vamey, a seal-engraver in 

New Court, Old Bailey, 1783, whose shopbillj represents a 
large cat carved in wood holding an eye-ghtss by a chain. The 
atory of Whittington is still a favourite chapbook tale, and has 
its parallel in the fairy tales of various other countries. Btrapa- 
roli in his ** Piacevole KottSj" is, we believe, the first who men* 

* nency Pcactiam*! OompI«At OcDtldn&tii. 

t ^Dtm Oollet'B Elstortc&l ADwdold^ Add. UBS, SaM^ ^ U% 
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lions it The earliest Engliati Darrative occiui in Johnaon*a 
" CroifU Garland of Golden Roses," 1612, but there is nn alJu- 
sion to " Whittington and hia Pusa" in the play of " Kastw^trd 
Hoe 1'' 1603, For more than a century it was one of the sto^k 
pieces of Punch and hb dramatic troop. Sept, 21, 168S, Pep) a 
went to see it : "To Southwark Fair, Tery dirty, and there saw 
the puppet-show of Whittington, which is pretty to see ; and liow 
that idle thiiig do work upon people that see it^ and even myst'lf 
too " Footer in his comedy of the " NaboV^ nudtcs Sir Matthew 
Mite account for the legend by explaining the cat as th© name 
of Bome quick-sailing vessels by wMeh Whittington imported 
coala, which should have been the source of the Lord Miiynr's 
wealth* In the Highgate Eoad there is a skeleton of a a^t in a 
public-house i-rindow, which by the people who Tisit there is 
firmly believed to be the earthly remaina of WMttingtoti's identi- 
cal cat The house is not far distant from the Bpot where the 
future Lord Mayor of London stopped to listen t<.> the city bells 
inciting him to return. It la now markinl by a stone^ with the 
event duly inscribed thereon. 

Kiog Arthur's Ilo u^d Table is to be seen on variouB public- 
bOQiea* There is one in St Martm*s Court, Leieeater Square, 
wb«r6 the Amcncau champion, Heenaii, put up when ho came 
to QOQtest the belt with the valiant Tom Sayers. The same 
sign Is aJao often to be met with on the Continent. Li the seven- 
teenth century there was a famoua tavern caDed ^a Table 
Moland in tha VaU^ de Misere at Paris. JoHK-o*- Geo ax's 
HouBE hi also Hied for a sign ; there was one some years ago 
in Windmill Street, Hay market ; and at present there is a Johk- 
o'-GEOAT*ii in Gray Street, Blackfriara Boad. Both these and 
the Bound Table contain, we conc-eive, some intimation of that 
even-handed justice observed at the houses, where all comeri are 
treated alike, aiad one man ia as good as another. 

Dajlby akd John, a cormption of Darby and Joan, and bor- 
rowed ftom an tld nursery fable, is a sign at Crowle, in Lhi* 
colnshire ; atid Hob m toe Well, with a similar orighi, at Little 
Port Street, Lynn ; whilst SiE Job^ Bakleycobn is the heru 
of a bailed allegorical of the art of brewing, *ka 

A favourite ballad of our ancestors originated the aign of the 
Low DDK Appeestice, of which thcfc are still numerous examples. 
How they were repruaciiLed appears from the Sptctahr, No. 438, 
TOL, ♦•with a lion^i heart in each hand." The baihwi Infonoa m 
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timt iha apprentice came of with flying colours, after endle^ 

adveuturea, one of which was that like Richard Coeur-de-Iion^ 
he "robhed the lion of hia heart." The ballad is entitled **Tho 
Honour of an Apprentice of London, wherein he declared his 
matchless maiihoodand brave ad ventnrea done bjhim in Turkey, 
and by what means he married the king's daughter of that same 
couutry/^ 

The Essex Serpent u a sign in King Street, Covent Garden, 
and in Charles Sti-eet^ Westminster, perhaps in allusion to a fabu- 
loua monster recorded in a catalogue of wonders and awful prog- 
nostications contained in a broadside of 1704^* from which we 
leam that, ** Before Henry the Second dled^ a dragon ol marvel- 
lous bigness was discovered at St O^yph, in Essex." Had we any 
evidence that it is an old sign, wo might almost be inclined to con- 
sider it as dating from the civil war, and hung up with reference to 
Efiscx, the Parliamentary general j for though we have searched 
the chroniclers fondest of relating wonders and monstrous appari- 
tioQS, we have not succeeded in finding any authority for the St 
Osyph Dragon J other than the above-mentioned broadside. 

literatnie of a somewhat higher class thaa street ballads, haa 
likewise contributed material to the signboards. One of the oldest 
instances is the LucBECfi, the chaste fdo-d^-se of Roman hiBtory, 
who, in the sixteenth century ^ was much in fashion among the 
poets, and was even sung by Shakespeare. We find that " Thomas 
Berthelet, prynter unto the kyngea mooste noble grace, d welly ngft 
at the sygne of the Lucrece, in Pletestrete, in the year of our Lordo 
1536.'^ In 1557, it was the sign of Leonnrd Axtell, in St Paul h 
Churchyard } and in the reign of Charles L, of Thomas Purfoot, 
in New Rents, Newgate Market, both booksellers and printera 
The C0MPI4ETE AuGLEit was the usual sign of fish-tackle sellers in 
the last century, and the essays of the Bpedfttor made the cliarai> 
fcer of Sot lloGJSE de Covehley very popular with tobacconists^ 

* T!l1i l>roiids[4]E? 1% reprinted in Kotea and Qaeticii f^ JiLnaoir 1& 1S5B. Susiex luul 
Us iRn]t« aa ^In aa 1014 There ii a pomphlel ta Lbe Hari. CoUectian, eatEtlcd^ ** Tru« 
aad WoBderful— a di^conr^u rclatt^g a Btnnge and moD^troiu *erpeiit> [or d microti,) 
*alely duiccrverc-dt Aud j^V Living, to the ^c^t ikDbOjaacA and dlTera alaaffitar boUi of 
mcQ und cattell, by Lis ^trgn^ imd violoat Pojaon, (n So^SeK, two mile^from Horsom, in 
a woode <:ai1(.'d St LeoDani'i yorrcst, «iid thirtie m.\ltA from Loudoo, \Mm present montli 
of AntTQst laR"* Tliat thla duuex make caas«4 & fTre«t secsntloii, nppeafl from %kn 
&ct that EtQTcnts^a fears aAei-f it la alliidad to in *■ WhLmuiuA: or, A N«w Call of Qlu^ 
ract«r$»" loai ; " Ncr comci his [tha banad-moagoT^a] iDrcDtlon ftir short of hti imagine 
atioa. For wrrnt or tracr rrJjiticitis for a neede, lie eao find you €iit a Stium dra^ot^ 
mime fi^t^ or liiiif^ai monsivTf drawa oat t j fiotne Shot I^ane nuuij [f, e., tt sitj^n-piiiDtcr; 
Ihey aU livwi la Harp Mluft ihoo lAne,] in. GofgoQ-Uke featturti. ta enforce mofo h/onni 
lA yae l}clioldu." 
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I know ilmb good quArbom are wnttlng 

To welcome old Eoain the Beaii (ter,) 
WliGD I am dead oijd laid out On the eoutit«f| 

A voice you will hear imm below, 
Sbgiifg oat brandj and water 

To drink to old Rosin ih^ Beati (ter.) 
Ton must get some dosseu good fellows, 

And atand them all round in a row. 
And dn'ok out of h^-g;iIion bobtkg. 

To the name of old Rosin the Bb.^u," &c 

Tbesa slanzaSi and one or two more to tKo same import, woig 
quite sufficient to make the old Beau a fit subject for tbe sign- 
board; iirespectiva of bis other amiable qualities huld forth in the 
BOng. The very common Old Houbb at Home, too, is borrowed 
from a once-popular ballad, the Terse of which is too well known 
to need quotation here. 

The equally common Heahiit Goob FfiLlOTf ia adopted from 
a 8eTen Dials baUad ; — 

*' I am a hearty gofsd fellow, 
I live at my ease, 
I work when I am wllUn^ 
1 play when I pleoje. 

With tny bottle and my glaai, 

Many lioura I para, 
Somotimea with a frieod, 

Aud aonjetiiiieE with a losi," && 

Of signbortrds portraying artists, but few inatances occur; ai/d 
when tbey do, tliey are almost exdusively the property of pritii- 
BcUers. Wc have only met with tliree; Bembrandt's Head, the 
sign of J* Jackson, printseller, at the corner of Chancery Lant% 
Fleet Street, 1750 ; and of Nathaniel Smith, tbe father (?) of J. 
T, Smith, in Great Bla/s Buildings, St ilartiii's Lane. Another 
member of that family, J. Smith, who kept a printshop in Cheap- 
aide, where several of Hogarth's engravings were published, 
nasumed the HooAUTn's Head for his eign. The third ia tbe 
Fan Dvee a Head, the sign of C, Philips, engraver and print- 
pubhahcr in Portugal Street, in 1761. Hogarth also had a head 
of Van Dyke as his trade syTiibol, made from small pieces of cork, 
but being gilt^ he called it the Qou>im Heaj>, (e«e und^ Miscul- 
laneoua Signs.) 

In old timesj more than at present, music was deemed a neces- 
w&xj adjunct to tavern hospitality and pubUc-houee eutertjdnmeuti 
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grooms of the chamber at Bam Ehns, but lost his situation by 
reason of some scurrilous reflections on Leicester and Raleigh. 
He probably also performed at the Curtain in Shoreditch, in which 
parish he was buried, September 3, 1588. " The great popularity 
which Tarlton possessed may be readily seen from the numerous 
allusions to him in almost all the writers of the time, and few 
actors have been honoured with so many practical tokens of 
esteem. His portrait graced the ale-house, game-cocks were 
named after him, and a century after his death, his effigy adorned 
the jakea" * The portrait of this famous wit is prefixed to the 
edition of his jests, printed in 1611, where he is represented in 
the costume of a clown playing on the tabor and pipe. Another 
portrait of him occurs as an accompaniment to the letter T, in a 
collection of ornamental letters,t with the following rhymes : — 

" This picture here set down within his letter T, 
Aright doth shew the forme and shape of Tharleton unto thee. 
When he in pleasaunt wise the counterfeit expreste. 
Of clowne with cote of russet hew, and startups wth the reste; 
Who merry many made when he appear'd in sight, 
The grave, the wise, as well as rude, att him did take delight* 
The partie now is gone, and closlie clad in claye ; 
Of all the jesters in the lande, he bare the praise awaie. 
Kow hath he plaied his parte, and sure he is of this, 
If he in Christe did die to live with Him in lasting bliss." 

Spillek's Head was the sign of an inn in Clare Market, where 
one of the most famous tavern clubs was held. This meeting of 
artists, wits, humorists, and actors originated with the per- 
formances at Lincoln's Inn, about the year 1697. They counted 
many men of note amongst their members. Colley Gibber was 
one of the founders, and their best president, not even excepting 
Tom d*Urfey. James Spiller, it should be stated, was a celebrated 
actor circa 1700. His greatest character was " Mat o' the Mint," 
in the Beggar's Opera. He was an immense favourite with the 
butchers of Clare Market, one of whom was so channed with 
his performances, that he took down his sign of the Bull and 
BuTCHEE, and put up Spiller's Head. At Spillei's death, 
(Feb. 7, 1729,) the following elegiac verse was made by one of 
the butchers in that locality : — 

** Down with your marrow-bones and cleavers all. 
And on your marrow-bones ye butchers fall 1 
For prayers from you who never pray'd before, 

• Iniroduction to Tarlton's 7etts, by J. 0. HaUiweU, 
t Harl. MSS. 889$. 
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him by his friend Captain Face, we get some curious information 
concerning the mjrsteries of the tobacco trade of that day : — 
** This is my friend Abel, an honest fellow. 

He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 

Sophisticate it with sack leas or oil, 

Nor washes it with muscadel and graini^ 

Nor buries it in gravel underground, 

Wrapp'd up in greasy leather or p— clouts, 

But keeps it in fine lily pots, that open'd 

Smell like conserve of roses, or French beam. 

He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 

Winchester pipes, and fire of juniper. 

A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no goldsmith." 

This worthy was, in the end of the last century, the sign of 
Peter Cockbum, a tobacconist in Fenchurch Street, formerly 
shopman at the Sib Roger db Coyeslet, as he informs the 
public on his tobacco paper.* According to the custom of the 
times, and one which has yet lingered in old-fashioned neighbour- 
hoods, this wrapper is adorned with some curious rhymes : — 

" At Dbuggeb^s Head, without a pu£^ 
Tou 'U ever find the best of snuff. 

Believe me, I 'm not joking ; 
Tobacco, too, of every kind. 
The veiT best you 'U always find, 

For chewing or for smoaking. 
Tho* Abel, when the Humour 's in. 
At Drury Lane to make you grin. 

May sometimes take his station ; 
At number Hundred-Forty Six, 
In Fenchurch Street he now does fix 

His present Habitation. 
His best respects he therefore sends. 
And thus acquaints his generous Friends, 

From Limehouse up to Holbom, 
That his rare snuffs are sold bv none, 
Except in Fenchurch Street alone. 

And there by Peter Cockbum." 

Falstaff, whom we have already mentioned when speaking 
of Shakespeare, and Paul Pey, are both very common. The last 
is even of more frequent occurrence than *' honest Jack*' himself. 

Lower down in the scale of celebrities and public characters, 
we find the court-jester of Henry Vm., Old Wnx Somers, the 
sign of a public-house in Crispin Street, Spittalfields, at the pre- 
sent day. He also occurs on a token issued from Old Fish 
Street, in which he is represented very much the same as in his 
• Banks's Oollection. 
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the auspices of the great Tom Satebs. One in Pimlico, 
Brighton, deserves especial mention, as it is reported to be the 
identical house in which the mighty champion made his entry 
on the stage of this world, for the noble purpose of dealing and 
receiving the blows of fistic fortune. Bat, as in the case of 
Homer's birthplace, the honour is contested ; almost every house 
in Fimlico lays clidm to his nativity, and unless the great man 
writes his life and settles this mooted point, it is likely to give 
serious trouble to future historiographers. 

Another athlete, Topham, *'the strong man,** had also his 
quantum of signboarda " The public interest which his extra- 
ordinary exhibitions of strength had always excited did not die 
with him. His feats were delineated on many signs which were 
remaining up to 1800. One in particular, over a public-house 
near the Maypole, in East Smithfield, represented his first great 
feat of pulling against two dray horses.'* * 

Thomas Topham was bom in London in 1710. His strength 
almost makes the feats of Homer's heroes credible, for, besides 
pulling against two dray horses, in which he would have been 
successful if he had been properly placed, he lifted three hoga- 
heads of wdter, weighing 1836 lbs, broke a rope two inches in 
circumference, lifted a stone roller, weighing 800 lbs., by a chain 
with his Lands only, lifted with his teeth a table six feet long, 
with half a hundredweight fastened to the end of it, and held it 
a considerable time in a horizontal position, struck an iron poker, 
a yard long and three inches thidc, against his bare left arm 
until it was bent into a right angle, placed a poker of the same 
dimensions against the back of his neck, and bent it until the 
ends met, and performed innumerable other remcarkable feats. 

In Daniel Lambebt, whose portly figure acts as sign to a 
coffee-house on Ludgate Hill, and to a public-house in the High 
Street, St Martins, Stamford, Lincolnshire, we behold another 
wonder of the age. This man weighed no less than 52 stone 11 
lb. (14 lbs. to the stone.) He was in his 40th year when he 
died, and the circumstances of his burial give a good idea of his 
enormous proportions. His coffin, in which there was great 
difficulty of placing him, was 6 ft 4 in. long, 4 ft 4 in. wide, 
and 2 ft 4 in. deep. The inmiense size of his legs made it 
almost a square case. It consisted of 112 superficial feet of elm, 
and was built upon two axletrees and four clogwheels, and upon 

* Vairholt, Remarkable and Eccentric Characters, p. 66. 
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yean after we find the following advertlBement : — ^'Testerday 
died at the Dwarf Tavern in Chelsea Fields, Mr John Ck>an, the 
unparalleled Norfolk Dwarf," — Daily AdvertiUer^ March 17, 
1764. 

The name of Dibtt Dick, which graces a pablic-house in 
Bishopsgate Without, was transferred to those spirit stores from 
the once £unous Dibtt Wasehousb formerly in Leadenhall Street^ 
a hardware shop kept in the end of the last century by Eichard 
Bentley, aliaa Dirty Dick, in which premises, imtil about fifteen or 
twenty years ago, the signboard of the original shop was still 
to be seen in the window. Bentley was an eccentric character, the 
son of an opulent merchant, who kept his carriage and lived in 
great style. In his early life he was one of the beaux in Paris, 
was presented at the court of Louis XVI., and enjoyed the re- 
putation of being the handsomest and best dressed Englishman 
at that time in the capital of France. On his return to London 
he became a new, though not a better, man. Brooms, mops, and 
brushes were rigorously proscribed from his shop ; all order was 
abolished, jewellery and hardware were carelessly thrown together, 
covered by the same shroud of undisturbed dust. So they re- 
mained for more than forty years, when he relinquished business 
in 1804. The outside of his house was as dirty as the inside, to 
the great annoyance of his neighbours, who repeatedly offered 
Bentley to have it cleaned, paint^, and repaired at their expense; 
but he would not hear of this, for his dirt had given him cele- 
brity, and his house was known in the Levant, and the East and 
West Indies, by no other denomination than the " Dirty Ware- 
house in Leadenhall Street." The appearance of his premises is 
thus described by a contemporary : — 

" Who but has seen, (if he can see at all,) 
Twixt Aldgate's well-known pump and Leadenhall, 
A curious hardware shop, in generall full 
Of wares from Birmingham and Pontipool f 
Begrimed with dirt, behold its ample front, 
With thirty years* collected filth upon't ; 
In festoon'd cobwebs pendant o'er the door, 
While boxes, bales, and trunks are strew'd around the floor. 



Behold how whistling winds and driving rain 
Gain free admission at each broken pane,- 
Safe when the dingy tenant keepa them out^ 
With urn or tray, Jmif e-case or dirty clout I 
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Thomas Parr was born in 1483, and dying November 15, 1635, 
at the age of 152, had lived in the reigns of ten several princes, — 
viz., Edward IV., Edward V., Bichard III, Henry VII., Henry 
VTII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. He was not the only one of the family who attained 
to a great age, for the Londoii Evening Post, August 24, 1757, 
has the following note : — " Last week died at Kanne, in Shrop- 
shire, Bobert Parr, aged 124. He was great-grandson of old 
Thomas Parr, who died in. the reign of King Charles L, and lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey. What is very remarkable is, that 
the father of Bobert was 109; the grandfather 113; and the 
great-grandfather, the said Thomas, is well known to have died 
at the age of 152." Signs of old Parr are still remaining at 
Qravesend and at Bochestcr. 

Thomas Hobson, (Hobson's Choice,) the benevolent old carrier, 
is the sign of two public-houses in Cambridge, — the one called Old 
HoBSON, the other Hobson's Housk His own inn in London 
was the Bull Inn in Bishopsgate Street, where he was repre- 
sented in fresco, having a £100 bag under his arm, with the 
words, " The fruitful mother of an hundred more." lliere is an 
engraving of him by JohA Payne, his contemporary, which also 
represents him holding a bag of money. Under it are these 
lines : — 

" Laugh not to see so plaine a man in print ; 
The shadow 's homely, yet there 's something in 't 
Witness the Bagg he wears, (though seeming poore,) 
The fertile Mother of a thousand more. 
He was a thriving man, through lawful gain, 
And wealthy grew by warrantable faima 
Men laugh at them that spend, not them that gather. 
Like thriving sonncs of such a thrifty father." 

The print also informs us that he died at the age of eighty-six, 
in the year 1630. Milton, who wrote two epitaphs upon him, 
says, that " he sickened in the time of his vacancy, being forbid 
to go to London by reason of the plague." 

Among this class of minor celebrities we may also place those 
who put up their own head for signs. Taylor, the water poet, 
(see Mourning Crown, pp. 49,) was one of the first. Next to him 
followed Pasqua Bosee ; according to his handbill, " the first 
who made and publicly sold coffee-drink in England." His 
establishment was "in St Michael's Alley, in Comhill, at the 
sign of his own head." This handbiU largely enters into the vir- 
tues of the ** coffee-drink/' gives tbe natu^ral history of the plant, 
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The waiter, however, givea the menuj which contains — ^Bird's 
nest soup from China ; a ragout of fatted snails ; bantam pig, 
but one day old, stuffed with hard row and ambergris j French 
peas stewed in gravy, with cheese and garlick ; an incomparable 
tart of frogs and forced meat ; cod, with shrimp isauce ; chickens 
en surprise, (they had not been two hours from the diel^) and 
similar dainties.* Fontack contributed much towards bringing 
the French wines in fashion, being proprietor of some of the 
Bordeaux vineyards which bore his name. 

About the same time another tavern flourished, with its mas- 
ter's head for sign ; this was CAVEAo's,t celebrated for wine ; of 
him Amhurst sang : — 

" Now sumptuoualy at Caveao's dine, 
And drink the vexy beat of wine." 

Though it cannot be said that Don Saltero put up his por- 
trait for a sign, yet his coffee-house was named after hun, and is 
still extant under the same denomination in Cheyne Walk, Chel- 
sea. This house was opened in 1695 by a certain Salter, who had 
been serv^int to Sir Hans Sloane, and had accompanied him on his 
travela Chelsea at that time was a village, full of the suburban 
residences of the aristocracy, and the pleasant situation of Salter's 
house soon made it the resort of merry companions, on their way 
to or from friends' villas, or Vauxhall, Jenny Whin's, and other 
places of public resort in the neighbourhood. Vice-Admiral 
Mundy, on his return from the coast of Spain, amused with the 
pedantic dignity of Salter, christened him Don Saltero, and under 
that name the house has continued till this day. 

From his connexion with the great Sir Hans Sloane, and the 
tradition of a descent from the Tradescants, Salter was of 
course in duty bound to have a museum of curiosities, which, by 
gifts from Sir Hans and certain aristocratic customers in the 
army and navy, soon became sufSciently interesting to constitute 
one of the London sights. It existed more than a century, and 
was at last sold by auction in the summer of 1798. From his 
catalogue J (headed with the words, " O Babe !") we gather that 
the curiosities fully deserved that name, for amongst them we 
find : " a piece of St Catherine's skin ;" " a painted ribbon from 
Jerusalem, with which our Saviour was tied to the pillar when 

* Metamorphosis of the Toirn ; or, a View of the Present Fashions. London : Printed 
ft>r J. Wilford at the Thbei Flowsk db Luoks, behind the Chapter House in St Paol'f 
Churchyard, 1730. 

t Oddlj enough, both Cave and Ponto are termi of 0Ome games ftt carda. 

I There ia a cop7 in th« British MuBeom. 
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In journals pray direct your frienda 
To my Museum-Coffeehouse ; 

And in requital for the timely favour 
I 'II gratis bleed, draw teeth, and be your shAver. 
Nay, that your pate mmj with my noddle tally, 
And you shine bright as I do — marry shall ye. 

Freely consult my revelation Molly ; 
Nor shall one jealous thought create a huff. 
For she has taught me manners long enough. 
** CfheUea Knaekatory, Don SALTEBa" 

At the end of his catalogue a list of the donors is added, moel 
of whom, doubtless, also frequented his house. Amongst them 
the following names appear : — the Duke of Buccleuch, the Eail 
of Sutherland, Sir John Balchen, Sir Rob. Cotton, Bart, Sir 
John Cope, Bart., Sir Thomas de Veil, Sir Francis Drake, Lady 
Humphrey, Sir Thomas Littleton, Sir John Molesworth, the Hon. 
Capt WiUiam Montague, Sir Yelverton Peyton, George Selwyn, 
the Hon. Mr Verney, Sir Francis Windham, &c, besides numbers 
of naval and military officers. 

The Mother Redcap is a sign that occurs in various places, 
as in Upper Holloway, in the High Street, Camden Town, in 
Blackburn, Lancashire, in Edmund's Lowland, Lincolnshire, &c : 
whilst there is a Father Redcap at Camben^'ell Green, but he 
is merely a creature of the publican's fancy. From the way in 
which Brathwaite mentions this sign in his " Whimsies of a new 
Cast of Characters," 1631, it would seem to have been not 
uncommon at that time. *' He [the painter] bestows his pencile 
on an aged piece of decayed canvas, in a sooty alehouse where 
Mother Redcap must be set out in her colours." Who the 
original Mother Redcap was, is believed to be unknown, but not 
unlikely it is an im personification of Skelton's famous " EUinor 
Rumming," the alewife. 

The Mother Redcap at Holloway is named by Drunken 
Bamaby in his travels. Formerly the following verses accom- 
panied this sign : — 

'* Old Mother Redcap, according to her tale, 
Lived twenty and a hundred years by drinkuig this good ale ; 
It was her meat, it was her drink, and medicine besides, 
And if she still had drank this ale, she never would have died." 
At one time the Mother Redcap, in Kentish Town, was kept 
by an old crone, from her amiable temper sumamed Mother 
Damnable.* This was probably the same person we find else- 

* Her portrait, with a poem upon her, too lonf;; to quote, occurs in ('Portraits and 
LlveB of Bemarkable and £ccciitric Characters," Westminster, 1819. 
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noise and nonsense, in particular, one that is rightlj-styled the 
Hog-concerty* &c. 

Both these houses were named after " the Good Lord Cobham," 
— Sir John Oldcastle, who married the heiress of the Cobham family 
— ^the first author, as well as the first martyr of noble family in 
England Being one of the Lollards, he was accused of rebellion, 
hanged in chains, and burned alive at St Giles in the Fields, in 
December 1417. Lord Cobham's estates were dose to the site 
of these two public-houses, which were supposed to comprise a 
part of the ancient mansion of that noble^ian. 

The Sir Paul Pindar public-house, in Bishopsgate Street 
Without, is all that remains of the splendid mansion of the rich 
merchant of that name, who had here a beautiful park, well 
stocked with game. The house continues almost in its original 
state, in the Cinque Cento style of ornament ; the best part of it 
is the faQada In ** Londiniana," iL p. 137, is an engraving of a 
lodge, standing in Half-Moon AUey, ornamented with figures^ 
which tradition says was the keeper's lodge of Sir Paul Pindar's 
Park. Mulberry trees, and other park-like vestiges, were still 
within memory in 1829. In Pennant's time it was already a 
public-house, having for a sign, " a head, called that of the ori- 
ginal owner." Sir Paul was a contemporary of Gresham, the 
founder of the Exchange. He travelled much, and by that 
means acquired many languages, which, at that time, was a sure 
way to advancement. James I. sent him as ambassador to tht 
Sultan, from whom he obtained valuable concessions for the 
English trade throughout the Turkish dominions. After his 
return, he was appointed farmer of the customs, and firequently 
advanced money to King James, and afterwards to Charles L 
In 1639 he was esteemed worth £236,000, exclusive of bad 
debts. He expended £19,000 in repairing St Paul's Cathedral, 
and contributed large sums to various charities, yet, strange to 
say, died insolvent, Aug. 22, 1650, the year after his royal master 
had been beheaded. His executor, William Toomes, was so 
shocked at the hopeless state of Sir Paul's affairs, that he com- 
mitted suicide, and was buried with all the degrading ceremonies 
of dkfiUhdt-se. 

The Welch Head was the sign of a low public-house in Dyot 
Street, St Giles. In the last century there was a mendicants' 
club held here, the origin of which dated ab far back as 1660, at 
which time they used to hold their meetings at the Thper 
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the Drttid and Oak, and the Eoyal Abch Dbxtid, are more to 
be attributed to various kinds of masonic brotherhoods, than as a 
mark of respect paid to our aboriginal clergy. The Union origi- 
nated with the union of Ireland with this Mngdom ; the Jubilee 
dates from the centenary of the revolution of 1688, held with 
considerable pomp and national rejoicing, in 1788. The Hebo 
OF Switzerland, Loughborough Road, Brixton, and in a few 
other places, refers to William Tell ; and the Spanish Patbiot, 
(Lambeth Lower Marsh and White Ck)nduit Street,) dates from 
the excitement of our proposed intervention in the Spanish Suc- 
cession question, in 1833. The Spanish Galleon, Church 
Street, Greenwich, simply owes its origin to the pictures of our 
naval victories in the Greenwich Hospital 

These, then, are some of the principal and most curious historic 
signs. From the perusal of this catalogue, we can draw one con- 
clusion — namely, that only a few of what we have termed " his- 
torical signs,*' outUve the century which gave them birth. K the 
term of their duration extends over this period, there is some 
chance that they will remain in popular favour for a long time. 
Thus, in the case of most heroes of the last century, few publicans 
certainly will know anything about the Marquis of Granby, 
Admiral Rodney, or the Duke of CumSerland, yet their names 
are almost as familiar as the Red Lion, or the Green Dragon, and 
have indeed become public-household words. Once that stage 
past, they have a last chance of continuing another century or 
two— namely, when those heroes are so completely forgotten, that 
the very mystery of their names becomes their recommendation ; 
Buch as the Grave Monis, the Will Sommers, the Jack of New- 
bury, &c. 
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The origin of the sign of the Thbee Cbowns is thus accounted 
for by B^ord :* — " The mercers trading with Collen (Cologne) 
set vp ther singes oner ther dores of thcr Houses the three kinges 
of Collen, with the Arraes of that Citye, which was the Three 
Crouens of the former kinges, in memory of them, and by those 
singes the people knew in what wares they deld in." Afterwards, 
like all other signs, it was used promiscuously, and thus it gave 
a name to a good old-ffishioned inn in Lichfield, the property of 
Dr Johnson, and the very next house to that in which the doctor 
was bom. 

Frequently the Royal Crown is combined with other objects, to 
amplify the meaning, or to express some particular prerogative ; 
such are the Ceown and Cushion, being the Crown as it is 
carried before the king in coronation, and other ceremonies. We 
even meet with the Two Crowns and Cushions ; that is, the 
Crown for the King and for the Queen, which was the sign of a 
Mr Ame, an upholsterer in Covent Garden, the hero of several 
Toilers and Spectators, and father of the celebrated musician and 
composer, Dr Ame. This political upholsterer also figures in a 
farce by Murphy, entitled "The Upholsterer; or what news?" 
The four Indian princes referred to in Toiler , No. 155, who came 
to England in the reign of Queen Anne, to implore the help of 
the British Gbvemment against the encroachments of the French 
in Canada, seem to have lodged in this man's house, — a circum- 
stance frequently alluded to in the papers of the Toiler and other 
periodicals of the time. 

The Cbown and Glove refers to the well-known ceremony of 
the Eoyal Champion at the Coronation. It occurs as a sign at 
Stannington, Sheffield, Eastgate Row, South Chester, &c The 
EoTAL Champion himself figures in George Street, Oxford. In 
the Gazetteer for August 20, 1784, we find an anecdote recorded 
concerning the Royal Champion, which is almost too good to be 
true : — " At fhe coronation of King William and Queen Mary, 
the Champion of England dressed in armour of complete and 
glittering steel ; his horse richly caparisoned, and himself, and 
, beaver finely capped with plumes of feathers, entered Westminster 
Hall while the King and Queen were at dinner. And, at giving 

• HarL MBS. fiOlO, voL L fol. 103. The reader will be amused with the ipeUing of 
ChiB extract flrom the original manuscript, written when Addison was penning " Spec- 
tators," Mid many classic English compositions were issuing from the press. Old Mr 
Bagford was a genuine antlquarr, and despised new hats, new coats, and anything 
approaching the new style of spelling, with other changes then being introduced. 
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lh« usual challenge to &iiy one that disputed their m^'eatioa* 
tight to the crown of England, (when he has the honour to drink 
thJe Sovereign's health out of a golden cnp, always \m fee,) after 
he had inng down his gauntlet on the pavement, an old woman^ 
who entered the hall on cmtehe^ (which she left behind her,) 
took it up, ftud made off with great celerity, leaving her own 
glove, with a cbaUeoge m it to meet her the neit day at aa 
appointed hour in Hyde Park. This occa^iioned some mirth at 
the lower end of the hall : and it was remarkable that every one 
was too weU engaged to pnxsue her. A peraon in the same dress 
uppeared the next day at the pl&ee appointed, thotigh it waa 
generally supposed to be a good swordsman in that disgui^. 
HowwiT, the Cbuupion of England politely declined any contest 
of that nature with the Mr sex, and n^ver made his appear- 
ance." 

The Gbowk A!n> Sceptee, another of the royal insignia, is 
named by Mibsou* in the foUowing Incident: — **Butl^, the 
keeper of the Crown and Sceptre ta?em, m St Martin's Lane, 
told me that th^ie was a tun of red port dmnk at hia wife's 
btnialf beddee mulled white wine, Nott. — No men ever goe to 
women's bnrials, nor the women to the men's ; so that there 
were none bnt women at the drinking of Butler^s wine. Sudi 
women m England will hold it ont with the men, when they 
have a bottle before them, iis well as upon th' other oecaaion^ 
and tattle infinitely better than they.*' 

The Crown and Mitre, indicative of royalty and the church, 
m the sign of a High Church publican at Taunton ; and the 
Bible um Csowk has for more than a eeritury and a half been 
the aign of Rivingtoni the publiahera. (See under Beligions 
Signs.) The King and Pailiament are represented by the well- 
known Crown and Woolfack, which at Gcdney Holbejuih, in 
lincohiBhire^ has been cormpted into the Crown anb Wood- 
PECKEtt. The Crowk akd To wee, at Taunton, may refer to the 
regalia kept in the Tower^ or to the king being **a tower of 
strength**' A similar symbol aeema to be intended in the 
Cftowjf AND Column, Ker Street, Devonport, perhaps im[)]ying 
the strength of royalty when supported by a powerful and united 

The CaowiT and Anghob, the well-known badge of the Navy, 
b a great favourite. One of the most famous taverns with Uus 
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sign was in the Strand, where Dr Johnson often nsed to '' make a 
night of it" "Soon afterwards," says Boswell, "in 1768, he 
supped at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, with a company 
whom I collected to meet him. There were Dr Percy, now 
bishop of Dromore ; Dr Douglas, now bishop of Salisbury ; Mr 
Langton ; Dr Robertson, the historian ; Dr Hugh Blair, and Mr 
Thomas Davis." On this occasion the great doctor was unusually 
colloquial, and according to his amiable custom "tossed and 
gored several persons." 

The famous "Crown and Anchor Association" against so- 
called Republicans and Levellers — ^as the reformers were styled by 
the ministerial party in 1792 — owed its name to this tavern. 
Its rise and progress is rather curious : it was undertaken at the 
instance of Pitt and Dundas, by John Reeves, a barrister. Reeves, 
at first, could get no one to join him, but, to meet the wishes of 
his employers, used to go to the Crown and Anchor, draw up 
some resolutions, pass them nem, con.y and sign them John Reeves, 
chairman : thus being in his own person, m^||ing, chairman, and 
secretary. In this way they were inserted QVall the papers of 
the three kingdoms, the expense being no object to the persona 
concerned. Meetings of the counties were advertised, but the 
first, second, and third consisted of Reeves alone, and it was not 
till the fourth meeting that he had any coadjutors. The political 
e£fervescence created by this society, its imitations and branches, 
form part of the history of the nation. 

In the year 1800 the Farming Society proposed to have an 
experimental dinner in order to ascertain the relative qualities 
of tbe various breeds of cattle in the kingdom ; the dinner was 
planned and patronised by Sir John Sinclair, and the execution 
intrusted to Mr Simpldns, landlord of the Crown and Anchor, 
who sent a tender of the most Brobdignagian dinner probably 
ever heard of. Twelve kinds of oxen and sheep of the most 
famous breed, eight kinds of pork, and various specimens of 
poultry, were to bleed as victims in this holocaust to the devil 
of gluttony ; the fish was only to be from fresh waters, such as 
were "entitled to the attention of British farmers;" there were 
various kinds of vegetables, nine sorts of bread, besides veal, lamb, 
hams, poultry, tarts and puddings, all of which were to be washed 
down by a variety of strong and mild ales, stout, cider. Perry, 
and " British" spirits. Tickets one guinea each.* 
* Sngland \a the country, par txcdlenUf for gigantic dinners, amongst which agrl* 
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was also adopted as an alehouse sign : we find it as such in 
1718:— 

" /^N Eastbb Monday, at the Crown and Last at Primlico (tic) in Chel> 
V^ sea road, a silver watch, value 30 sh., is to be bowled for ; three 
bowls for six pence, to begin at Eight of the clock in the morning and 
continues till Eight in the evening. N.B. — They that win the watch may 
have it or SOs." • 

The Ceown and Halbert was, in 1790, the sign of a cjitler 
in St Martin's Churchyard ;t the Crown and Can occurs in 
St John Street ; and the Crown and Trumpet at Broadway, 
Worcester : this last may either allude to the trumpet of the 
royal herald, or simply signify a crowned trumpet. 

Of the Kino's Arms, and the Queen's Arms, there are in- 
numerable instances ; they are to be found in ahnost every town 
or village. The story is told that a simple clodhopper once 
walked ever so many miles to see King George IV. on one of 
his journeys, and came home mightily disgusted, for the king 
had arms like any other man, while he had always understood 
that his majesty's right arm was a lion and his left arm a uni- 
corn. 

Qrinling Gibbons, the celebrated carver and sculptor, lived at 
the sign of the King's Arms in Bow Street, from 1678 until 
1721, when he died. This house is alluded to in the Postman, 
January 24, 1701-2 :— 

'* On Thursday, the house of Mr Gibbons, the carver in Bow Street, fell 
down, but by special providence none of the &mily were killed ; but, 'tis 
said, a young girl which was playing in the court being missed, is sup- 
posed to be buried in the rubbish." 

At the Haymarket, corner of Pall Mall, stood the Queen's 
Arms tavern, in the reign of Queen Anne. At the accession of 
George I. it was called the King's Arms, and there, in 1734, the 
Whig party used to meet to plan opposition to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. This club went by the name of the Rump-steak Club. 

Faulkner J says that at the King's Arms, in the High Street, 
Fulham, the Great Fire of London was annually commemorated 
on the 1st of September, and had been continued without inter- 
ruption until his time. It was said to have taken its rise from a 
number of Londoners who had been burnt out, and who, having 
no employment, strolled out to Fulham, on their way collecting 
a quantity of hazel nuts, from the hedges, with which they 

• OriglnAl Weekly Joomal. March 2U to April Z, 1718. 

t Banks Bills. 

X nistorlcal and Topographical Account of the Parish of Fulham, 1818, p. 271. 
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bill, (m the Bagford collection,) had, "by experience and ingenuity 
learnt the art of taking out and curing all manner of coma 
without any pain ;" he also sold " the famoustest ware in all 
England, wMch never fails curing the toothache in half an hour." 
It was customary with those who were " sworn servants to his 
Majesty," — i.e., who had the lord chamberlain's diploma, to set 
up the royal arms beside their, sign. The said Thomas, however, 
does not appear to have had this honour, for not a word about 
it is mentioned in his bill, so that he must have set up the 
Queen's Arms merely to blind the public. The name of the 
person who filled the important office of comcutter to Queen 
Anne, I am afraid is lost to posterity, but, en revanche^ we 
know who drew King Charles II.'s teeth, for the Rev. John 
Ward has recorded in his Diary.* " Upon a sign about Fleet- 
bridge this is written, — * Here lives Peter de la Boch and George 
GosUn, both which, and no others, are sworn operators to the 
king's teeth.'" 

Eoyal badges, and the supporters of the arms of various kings, 
were in former times largely used as signs. The following is a 
list of the supporters : — 

EiCHABD II., Two Angels, (blowing trumpets.) 

Heney IV., Swan and Antelope. 

Henry V., Lion and Antelope. 

Henry VI., Two Antelopes. 

Edward IV., Lion and BulL 

Edward V., Lion and Hind. 

Richard III, Two Boara 

Henry VIL, Dragon and Greyhound. 

Henry VIII, Lion and Dragon. 

Edward VL, Lion and Dragon. 

Mary, Eagle and Lion. 

Elizabeth, Lion and Dragon. 

James I., Lion and Unicorn, which have continued ever since. 

Of early royal badges an interesting list occurs in Harl. MS., 
304, f. 12 :— 

'' King Edward the first after the Conquest, sonne to Henry the thirds 
gave a Rose gold, the stalke vert ' 

" King Edward the iij gave a lyon in his proper coulor, armed azure 
langued or. The oustrich fether gold, the pen gold, and a faucon in hia 
proper coulor and the Sonne Rising. 

" The prince of Wales the ostrich fether pen and all arg. 

• Diary of the Rev. John Ward, M. A., 16484679. London, 1889. 
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" Qi]0«n PhlHpe, wyff of Edward the iif . gare tte whyte lijtid 

" Edmond, Duk of York, sotme of Edwuni tha ij j, gave tto Fftucon a«. 
»nd the Fetfceriook or, 

'* Richard tlie ic^nd gaye the "WMta hart^ iirmedj homed, emwned or, 
Acd ihe golden ioSL 

** Henty, loiiiie to ibs Erl of Derby, first Duk of Lomeaiter^ g&r« (ha rod 
roM iincrowQ&d, aod his anceatora gufe the Fox tAjls in Mb prt^ji. coiilor 
Mjd the DBtncb father ar* the pen ermyn. 

" Henry the iiij gave the Swim ar. aod the antelope. 

** Henry the v gave the Antelope or, aimed, orowii«d« apotted (I) and 
hom^gold and the Beil Ko^e ooorowned and the Swan mlvcr^ crown and 
cellar gold, by the Erldom ol Herford 

'^ Hi?tiry the vi gave the same that hie father ^ve. 

" E*lward the iiij gava the Whyte Lyon and th© Why to Rose imd the 
Blak Bull uncrownedL 

** Richard the iij gave the Whyte Doar and the Whyte Eofte, tiie dayea 
gold. 

** Henry the eeventh gavo the hawtbom tr<ie Terfc and the Forte Cullyi 
and the Red Rose and the Whyt« Crowned, 

** The Ottryoh f ether liker, the pen gobone ^Iver and axur^ la the 
Dnk of Somenet's baj^e. 

** The ShypmAAt with the tope and layle down ie the bnge of , . « 

'* The Creoet and bumyng fyer le the boge of the Admyralyte. 

** The ^le EuAaet with a maydenahead, abowt her neke a CrowBo gold, 
ia the hage of the tuanner of Oonysborow* 

** The Duk of Tork'a bage ia the Faucoa and the Fetterlock* 

♦* The Whyte Rose by the Caetell of Clyfford. 

" The Black Driigon by the Erldom of Uleter, 

" The Black Bull horned and chiyed gold by the honor of CkltL 

** The Whyte Hynd by the fayre mayden of Eeot 

** The Whyte Lyon hy the Erldom of Marche. 

*• The ogtrycb fether ailver and pen goM yg the king^ 

' The oiiijeh father pen and all aylrer ya the ^jnoes. 

^ The oetiyvh f ether ayiver, pen ennyn is the Duke of Laiicajst«rai 

^ The oatiych fether nrlver and pen gohone ia the Duke of SotnersetA.*' 

TAmj of tliesa badges, as will be seen aftenv ards, have coma 
down on i^gnboards eT€u to the present day. Equally oommon 
^€ the Stuart bad^s, which were ; — 

t^« led rose of Lancaster and the white rose of York frequently 
placed on tunbexuns ; somotimea the red rose cliarged with the 
white. . 

The rose dimidiated with tJie pomegranate^ symbolical of [ 
the Gomiexion between En^and and Spain by the roamag© of ( 
Catherine of Airagon ; for the same reason the castle of Ca^tille^ I 
and the sheaf of arrows of Granada, occur amongst their badges. 
The portcullis, borne by the descendants of John of Gaunt, who 
was bom in Ikaufort Castle, whence, pur^ pro toto^ the gate waa 
ii0«d to indicate the casila 
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The Moon and fetterlock, badge of Henry VIL, on acoomit of 
his descent from Edinond of Langley, Dake of York. 

The red dragon, the ensign of the famous Cadwaller, the last 
of the British longs, from whom the Tudors descended 

The hawthorn bush crowned, which Henry VII. adopted in 
allusion to the royal crown of Kichard III. having been found 
hidden in a hawthorn bush after the battle of Bosworth. 

The white falcon crowned and holding a sceptre was the badge 
of Queen Anna Boleyn, and of Queen Elizabeth her daughter. 

The phoenix in flames was adopted by Edward YI. in allusion 
to his birth, having been the cause of lus mother's death ; after- 
wards he also granted this badge to the Seymour family. 

In pondering over this class of signs great difficulty often arises 
from the absence of all proof that the object under considera- 
tion was set up as a badge, and not as a representation of the 
actual animal As no amount of investigation can decide this 
matter, we have been somewhat profuse in our list of badges, in 
order that the reader should be able to form his own opinion upon 
that subject. Thus, for instance, with the first sign that offers 
itself, the Angsl and Trumpet, it is impossible to say whether 
the supporters of Richard IL gave rise to it, or whether it repre- 
sents Fame. Various examples of it still occur, and a very 
good carved specimen may be seen above a draper's shop in Ox- 
ford Street. It is also the name of alehouses in King Street, 
Holbom, and in Stepney, High Street, <fec. 

The Ajntelopb is not very common now, although in 1664 there 
was a tavern with this sign in W. Smithfield, the trades token of 
this house bearing the following legend : — ^BiBis . Vinum . Saluta . 
Antelop. The Rev. John Ward tells a very feeble college joke 
concerning the Antelope Tavern in Oxford : — 

" I have heard of a fellow at Oxford, one Ffrank Hil by name, who kept 
the Antelope ; and if one yawned, bee could not chuse but yawne, that 
yppon a time some schollara hawing stoln his ducks, hee had them to the 
vice chancelor, and one of the scholars got behind the Vice chancelor, and 
when the fellow beganne to speak hee would presently fall a yawning, in- 
Bomuch that the Vice chancelor turned the fellow away in great indig- 
nation." ♦ 

Macklin, the centenarian comedian, who died in 1797, nsed 
for thirty years and upwards to visit a public-house caUed the 
Antelope in White Hart yard, Covent Garden, where his usual 

• Diary of Bev. John Ward, M.A., 1648-1679, p. 122. 
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on a trades token of Holborn, representing a dragon pierced 
with an arrow, evidently some family crest. 

The Whitb Hakt was the favourite badge of Bichard IL 
At a tournament held in Smithfield in 1390, in honour of the 
Count of St Pol, Count of Luxemburg, and the Count of Ostre- 
vant, eldest son of Albert, Count of Holland and Zealand, 
who had been elected members of the garter, " all the kynges 
house were of one sute ; theyr cotys, theyr arrays, theyr sheldes, 
and theyr trappours, were browdnd all with whyte hertys, with 
crownes of gold about their neck, and cheynes of gold hanging 
thereon, whiche hertys was the kynges leverye that he gaf to 
lordes, ladyes, knyghtes, and squyers, to knowe his household 
people from others." * 

Tftie origin of this White Hart, with a collar of gold round its 
neck, dates from the most remote antiquity. Aristotle t reports 
that Diomedes consecrated a white hart to Diana, which, a thou- 
sand years after, was killed by Agathocles, king of Sicily. Pliny J 
states that it was Alexander the Great, who caught a white stag 
and placed a collar of gold round its neck. This marvellous 
story highly pleased the fancy of the medieval writers, always in 
quest of the wonderful. They substituted Julius Caesar for 
Alexander the Great, and transplanted the fable to western 
regions, in consequence of which various countries now claim the 
honour of having produced the white hart, collared with gold. 
One was said to have been caught in Windsor Forest, another 
on Kothwell Haigh Common, in Yorkshire, a third at Senlis, in 
France, and a fourth at Magdeburg. This last was killed by 
Charlemagne. The same emperor is also reported to have caught 
a white stag in the woods of Holstein, and to have attached the 
usual golden collar round its neck. More than three centuries after, 
in 1172, this animal was killed by Henry the Lion, and the 
whole story is, to this day, recorded in a Latin inscription on the 
walls of Lubeck Cathedral 

Amongst the oldest inns which bore this sign, the White Hart, 
in the High Street, Borough, ranks foremost in historical interest. 
Here it was that Jack Cade established his headquarters, July 1, 
1450. " And you, base peasants, do ye believe him 1 Will you 
needs be hanged with your pardons about your necks ? Hath 
my sword therefore broken through London gates, that ye should 

* Caxton*8 Chronicle at the end of Polychronicon, lib. nit. chap, ft, 

t Hist., lib. ix. cap. vl. 

i Nat. UlBU, lib. m. cap. ii. 
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appears that she made some successful cures before Sir Hans 
Sloane, in the Grecian Co£fee-hduse. For a time she was in 
affluent circumstances, kept a carriage and four, had a plate of 
ten guineas run for at the Epsom races, where she lived, fre- 
quented theatres, and was quite the lion of a season. Ballads 
were made upon her, songs were introduced on the stage, in 
which the ^'Doctress of Epsom" was exalted to the tune of 
Deny Down ; in short, she was called the " Wonder of the Age/' 
But, alas ! the year after all this ^fef, we read in the same Grvb 
Street Joumaly that had recorded all her greatness — " December 
22, 1737. Died last week at her lodgings, near the Seven Dialls, 
the much-talked of Mrs Mapp, the bonesetter, so miserably poor, 
that the parish was obliged to bury her." JSic transit gloria 
mundi I 

Lastly, we must mention the White Hart, at Scole, in Norfolk, 
as most of all bearing upon our subject, for that inn had certainly 
the most extensive and expensive sign ever produced. It is 
mentioned by Sir Thomas Brown, March 4, 166| — ** About 
three nules further, I came to Scoale, where is a very handsome 
inne, and the noblest sighnepoat in England, about and upon which 
are carved a great many stories as of Charon and Cerberus, 
Action and Diana^ and many others ; the signe itself is a WhUt 
Hart, which hanges downe carved in a stately wreath." A cen- 
tury later, it is again mentioned. Speaking of Osmundestone, 
or Scole, Blomefield says — "Here are two very good inns for 
the entertainment of travellers. The White Hart is much noted 
in these parts, being called by way of distinction Scole Inn ; the 
house is a large brick building adorned with imagery and carved 
work in several places, as big as the life ; it was built in 1655 
by James Peck, Esq., whose arms impaling his wife's are over the 
porch door. The sign is very large, beautified all over with a 
great number of images of large stature carved in wood, and was 
the work of Fairchild; the arms about it are those of the chief 
towns and gentlemen in the county." " There was lately a very 
round large bed, big enough to hold 15 or 20 couples, la imitation 
CI suppose) of the remarkable great bed at Ware. The house was 
in all things accommodated at first for large business ; but the 
road not supporting it, it is much in decay at present." A cor- 
respondent in Notes and Queries says :— " I think the sign waft not 
taken down till after 1795, as I have a recollection of having 
passed under it when a boy, in going from Norwich to Ipswich." 
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{see Trades* Tokens,) may have had the same origin, in^hilst tha 
Bull akd Stirrup, in Upper Northgate, Chester, probably 
comes from the Bull and Fetterlock, another combination of 
badges of the house of York. 

From this family are also derived the Blue Boar and the 
White Boar. One of the badges of Richard, Duke of York, 
father of Edward IV., was " a blewe Bore with his tuskis and his 
deis and his membres of gold." * The heraldic origin of this 
sign, of which there are still innumerable instances all over £ng- 
lajad, is now so completely lost sight of, that in many places it 
passes under the ignoble appellation of the Blue Pig. 

The White Boar was the popular sign in Richard the Third's 
time, that king's cognizance being a boar passant argent, whence 
the rhyme which cost William CoUingbome his life : — 
** The Cat, the Rat, and Lovell our Dogge, 
Rulen all Engbuid vnder an Hoggt^ T 

The fondness of Richard for this badge appears from his 
wardrobe accounts for the year 1483, one of which contains a 
charge "for 8000 bores made and wrought upon fiistian,*' and 
5000 more are mentioned shortly afterwards. He also estab- 
lished a herald of arms called Blanc Sanglier, and it was this 
trusty squire who carried his master's mangled body from Bos- 
worth battle-field to Leicester. 

After Richard's defeat and death the White Boars were changed 
into Blue Boars, this being the easiest and cheapest way of chang- 
ing the sign ; and so the Boar of Richard, now painted " true 
blue," passed for the Boar of the Earl of Oxford, who had largely 
contributed to place Henry VII. on the throne. Even the White 
Boar Inn at Leicester, in which Richard passed the last night of 
his royalty and of his life, followed the general example, and 
became the Blue Boar Inn, under which sign it continued until 
taken down twenty-five or thirty years ago. The bed in which 
the king slept was preserved, and continu^ for many generations 
one of the curiosities shewn to strangei's at Leicester. It was 
said that a large sura of money had been discovered in its double 
bottom, which the landlord himself quietly appropriated. The 
discovery, however, got wind, and his widow was killed and 
robbed by some of her guests, in connivance with a maid-servant. 

* Badges of Cognizance of Richard, Duke of York, written on a blank leaf at the be> 
ginning of Digby MS. 82. Bodleian Librarr, Oxford. Archaeologia xvii. 1814. 

t The Cat, Wiiliam Oatesbj; the Bat, Str Bicbard Batcliile ; iLovell our dog, Lor4 
X^rel. 
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They carried away seven horse-load3 of treasure. Ties murder 
was committed m 1 605,* 

The sign of the White Boar, however, did not become quite ex- 
tinct with the overthrow of the York faction, for we find it still in 
1542, as appears from the foU owing title of a very scarce book j— 

** David's Earp full of moat dekfriabk Imrniany newly strung and cet in 
Tune by The*. BantUe y^ Lord Cobham, Imjrrmtni ai L^ndtm in BtUiolp 
lam a* y< st^n ofjf White Boar hy John Mailer for John G^v^ht 1542," f 

The FiKBBBAOOirj a sign at Fidston, Lincolnshire, was a badge 
of Edward IV., and also of the Admir^ty, 

The Hawthokk, or Hawthornbush, ivhieh we meet in m 
many places, may be Henry YII/s badge, but variouii other 
causes mny Lave contributed to the popularity of that sign, such 
as the cuistom of gathering bunches of hawthorn on the first of 
May. Magic powers, too^ are attributed to this plant. " And 
now/' says Reginald Scott, " to be dehvered from witches them- 
selves they hange in their entree an hearb called pentaphyllot^ 
einquefolej also an oliue branch, also franckincense, myrrh, vale- 
rian veraen> palme^ anterihmon, (fee. ; also Ilayth^me^ otlierwue 
whitdhof-ne^ gathertd on Maudaie" ifec.J 

The Gux, or CAiTBfOK, was the cognisance of King Edward VI,, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Eliziibeth, In t!ie beginning of the 
eighteenth centuiy it was of such frequent occurrence that the 
Crafismaitt No. G38, observed — ** Nothing is more eemmon in 
England than the sign of a cannon*" Sarali Mil wood, the ** wan- 
ton" who led George Barnwell astray, lived, according to the 
ballad, in Shoreditch, ** next door imto tlie Oan/^ At the jires- 
ent day it is stiil a great favourite. In the neighbom-hood oi 
arsenals its adoption is easily earplained. 

About eighty years ago there was a famous Cannon Coffee- 
house at the comer of Trafalgar Square, at the end of Whitcombe 
Street or Kedgelane ; ita site is now occupied by the Union 
Club, From tfiia coffeehouse Hackman saw hiiss Kay drive past 
on her way to Oe?eet Garden Theatre, when he foHowed and 
dUot her a« she waa entering her coach after the performance. 
The Gun was also a sign with many booksellers, as in the case of 



* sir Kof er TiHadvn'h OotamonpliKre Boots, l^SS, n* quoted in ^Imm in NMm «n4 
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Edward White at the Little North Door of St Paul's Churoh, 
1579 ; Thomas Ewster m Ivy Lane, 1649 ; Hcniy Brome, at 
the West End of St Paurs Churchyard, 1678, and various others. 
The SwAK was a favourite badge of several of our kings, as 
Henry lY., Edward IIL At a tournament in Smithfield the 
last king wore the following rather profane motto : — 
*' Hay, hay, the wyth Swan, 
By God's Boule I am thy man." 

Thomas Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, used the same cog- 
nizance ; whence Gower styles him " cignus de corde benignus ;" 
whilst Cecily Nevil, Duchess of York, mother of Edward IV. and 
Eichard IIL, likewise had a swan as supporter of her arms. 

The sign of the Swan and Maidenhead, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, may have originated in one of the royal badges ; for we 
find that in 1375 the Black Prince bequeathed to his son Eichard 
his hangings for a hall, embroidered with mermen, and a border 
of red and black empaled, embroidered with %wam having ladies' 
heads* The Swan and Falcon (two badges of Edward III.) 
was a sign in Hereford, in 1775^ as appears from the following 
advertisement : — 

"HEREFORD MACHINE. 
" TN a Day and a 'Half twice a week, continues flying from the Swan 

_L and Falcon, in Hereford, Monday and Thursday mornings ; and from 
the Bolt-in-Tun, in Fleet Street, London, Monday and Thursday evenings. 
Fare 198. ; ouUides half."— i^er^ord Journal, January 12, 1775. 

The Swan and White Haet may have been originally the 
Swan and Antelope, supporters of the arms of Kenry IV., but as 
it at present stands two distinct royal badges are represented. 
This sign occurs on a trades-token of St Giles in the Fields, in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. 

The KisiNQ Sun was a badge of Edward III., and forms part 
of the arms of Ireland ; but the Sun Shining was a cognizance of 
several kings. Various other causes may have led to the ^doi>- 
iion of that luminary as a sign. (See MLscellaneous Signs.) 

Lions have been at all times, and still continue, greater sign- 
board fiavourites than any other heraldic animals. The lion ram- 
pant most frequently occurs, although in late years naturalism has 
crept in, and the felis leo is often represented standing or crouch- 
ing, quite regardless of his heraldic origin. The lion of the sign- 
board being seldom seen pcusanif it is more than probable that it 
was not derived from the national coat of arms, but ratbef from 

« ilrahjBOk^ffia. vol. xxlx. 1840. 
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Motm badge, either that of Edward IIL or from tha White Lion 
of Edward IV. Though silver in general waa not used on Eng- 
liflh Bignboarda yet, the White lion was anything but uncommon. 
Several examples occur amougat early bookflclJers. Thua in 
1604 the " Bhepheni*3 Caleudiif '* waa ^Vp^iited at London bj G, 
Elde, for Thorn aa Ad am a, dwelling in Paule*a ChurchjBrde, at 
the signe of the WMt« Lion/' In I f>52 we meet with another 
booka^er, John Fey, near the New Exchange ; and about the 
iKme period John Andrews, a ballad printer, near Pye Comer, 
who both had the sign of the White Lion, Tot inns, alsoj it waa 
not an uncommon decoration. Thus the White Lion in St 
Jobu^s Streefcj Clerkenwcll, was originally an inn frequented by 
raittle-drovera and other wayfarem connected with Smithfield 
market. Formerly it waa a very cxtcusiye building, two of the 
adjoining houses and part of White Lion Street, all being built 
on ita site The house now occupied by an oikhop was in thoe© 
days the gateway to the inn-yard, and oyer it waa the ago, in 
atone relief, a lion rampant, painted wMte, uiserted in the fi-ont 
wnll. It still remains in its original position, with the date 
IJlij when it waa probably renewed. Pepys's cou&in, Anthony 
Joyce, drowned himself in a pond behind this iim. He waa a 
tavern-kcciier himaelfi and kept the Three Stags at Eolbom, (a 
house of which tokens are extant.) Heavy losses by the lire of 
ICdO pir^yed upon Mb mind He imagined that ho had not 
•HTV^d Qod as he ought to have done, and in a moment 0! 
im^m eommitted the rash act. We have another, and not 
unmtai^stlag inatance» of this sign. ** Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
father kept the WMte Lion Hotel at Bristol Ho afterwards 
Muoved to the Bear, at Devizes, where he failed In business. It 
seemed that it was tliia hist speculation in hotel-keeping which 
ridned Iiirn, with reference to which local wits used to say, " It 
was not the lion but the Bear that eat him up/* — Bristol Times^ 
June 4, 1859, 

Bince pictorial or carved aigns have fallen into disuse, and 
only names given, the Silvke LloK is not uncommon, though 
In all prohabihty umply adopted aa a diange from the very 
frequent Golden Lion. Thus there is one in the High Street, 
Poplar; in the London Bond, and Midland Roail, Derby ; in the 
LiUy Road, Luton, Herta, Jke. The Had Lion is by far the nioat 
common ; doubtless it on^iiAted with the badge of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, married to Constance, daughter of 
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Don Pedro the Crael, king of Leon and Castille. The duke bore 
the lion rampant gules of Leon as his cognizance, to represent hia 
claim to the throne of Castille, when that was occupied by 
Heniy de Transtamare. In after years it may often have been 
used to represent the lion of Scotland. 

The Bed Lion Inn at Sittingboume is a very ancient estab- 
k/ lishment. A new landlord, who entered circa 1820, issued the 
* following advertisement : — 

** AlTM. WHITAKER having taken the above house, most reapectfully 
V V sollcite the custom and support of the nobility and gentry, &c., &c. 

** The antiquity of the inn, and the respectable character which it has in 
history are recorded as under : — 

*' Sittingboume, in Kent, is a considerable thoroughfare on the Dover 
Koad, where there are several good inns, particularly the Red Lion, which 
is remarkable for an entertainment, made by Mr John Norwood, for King 
Henry the Fifth, cu he returned from the battle of Agincourt, in France, t» 
the year 1415, the vihole amounting to no more than Nine Shillings and 
Ninepence. Wine being at that time only a penny a pint, and all other 
things being proportionably cheap. 

P.S. — The same character in a like proportionate degree Wm. Whitaker 
hopes to obtain by his moderate charges at the present time." 

Red Lion Square, Holborn, was called after an inn known a? 
the Red Lion. " Andrew Marvell lies interred under y« pews in 
the south side of St Giles church in y« Fields, under the window 
wherein is painted on glasse, a red lyon, (it was given by the 
Inneholder of the Red lyon Lme, Holborn.)" * 

Another celebrated tavern was the Old Red Lion, St John's 
Road, Islington, — ^which has been honoured by the presence of 
several great literary characters. Thomson, of the " Seasons," was 
a frequent visitor ; Paine, the author of the " Rights of Man," 
lived here; and Dr Johnson, with his friends, are said often to 
have sat in the parlour. Hogarth introduced its gable end in 
his picture of Evening. 

Tlie Black Lion is somewhat uncommon ; it may have been 
derived from the coat of arms of Queen Philippa of Hainault, 
wife of Edward IILt We find an example of it in the following 
advertisement : — J 

"AT THB Union Sooiett at the Black Lion against Short's Garden in 
J\. Drury Lane, a Linen Draper's, on Thursday the 21st past^ wa$ 

♦ Aubrey, lit 438. 

t Oiren Olendowcr also bore a lion rampant sable, "the black lion of P^wyss ; " his 
arms were Paly of eight, arg. and gules, over all a lion sable. The black lion was th« 
royal ensign of his father Madoc ap Meredith, last sovereign prince of Powyss ; he died 
at Winchester in UPO. The black lion consequently might sometimes be set up by 
Welshmen. 

: Daily Courant, January 1, 1711. 
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opened three officei of luBTirance on tli& birth t>i Childreo^ hf wmy 6t 
divideod At the Kune place there is two offlo«s for mwrnjigea/* lk& 

In thk adirertisement we Umeh upon the joint-stock mania 
tlien nigiiig, Newspuperi of the time tcem^ with advertise- 
ments of insurance companies of all sorts : the above |>b[iit, 
with less than a dozen adTertisetnents, offers four gebemt*^, l>y 
which on paj-mcnt of \0s. per week £1000 were eventually to l>e 
received 1 

Am ong the badges of the Tadois, Henry YII. and Henry 
VllL left na the stiS common sign of the PoitTCtiLtis. 

*' A portcidlts, or porte*coult«se, is French for that wooden inatruniont or 
msehioe, plitted over with ironi made in the form of a hmrow or loscngo^ 
bung up with pullies in the entries of gdtee or oaatlMi to bo let down ypon 
any occasion.** — A miii Oarter, 

It ia the principal charge in the arms of the cit^ of Wret^ 
rniniter, and is to be seen everywhere within and without tho 
beautiful chapel of Henry VII*, whose faviviirite device it was 
as importiug his descent from the house »f Lan cluster. It was 
ftlao one of the badges of Henry VIII.^ with tlio motto, Securitas 
AUtra^ and occurs on some of hi^ coins. 

To this same family we also owe the Boss AND Ckowk, which 
sign, at the present day^ may be observed on not leas than forty-eight 
pablic-honBCS m London alone^ exclusive of beer^houses. One of 
tht oldest k in the High Street, Knightabridge, wlut:h hm been 
lic^aaed above thiee hundred years, though not under tliat name, 
lor andeiitiy it was called the Omvee Cbomwulu The Pratec- 
tor's bodyguard is said to have been quartered here, and an in- 
Bcription to that effect was formerly painted in front of thti hou^e, 
accompanied by an emblazoned coat of arms of Cromwell, on \\i% 
oniamental piece of plaster work, which h&t is all that mm 
remains of it It is the oldest house in Brompton, was fonnerly 
Uts laigest Inn, and not improbably the house at which Sir Tlionuut 
Wyatt put up, while his Kentbh followers rested on the ntljaceul 
green* Corbould panted this inn under the title of " The Old 
Hostclrie at Kn%htsbndge," exhibited in IBtC^, but he trans- 
ferrcd its date to H9T, altering the houae according to his own 
fancy. 

During the peraecutaona, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of 
booksellers suspected as publishers of tho mysterious Martin Mar- 
pr^kte tracts, we find one Boguts, at tljo loyal sign of tho Eose 
and Crown, in St Paul's ChurcUyard, who fell into tUa cat<«oiy 
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of the suspected, and who was so severely peisecuted that he waa 
almost ruined by it 

One more royal, or rather princely badge remains to be men- 
tioned, — ^The Feathers, Prince of Wales' Feathers, occasion- 
ally varied to the Prince of Wales' Arms. Ostrich feathers were 
from a very early period among the devices of our kings and 
princes. King Stephen, for instance, according to Quillim, bore 
a plume of ostrich feathers with the motto : — vi nulla inverti- 
TUR ORDO, No force alters their fashion^ meaning that no wind 
can ruffle a feather into lasting disorder. Not only the Black 
Prince, but also Edward III., Idmself and his sons, bore ostrich 
feathers as their cognizances, each with some distinction in colour 
or metaL The badge originally took the form of a single feather. 
John Ardem, physician to the Black Prince, who is the first 
to mention the derivation of the feathers from the King of 
Bohemia, says : — 

" Et nota quod iaUm peimam aJham portabat Edwardus primogenitua 
filius Edwardi regis super orestam suam, et iUam pennam conquisivit de 
rege Boemise, quern interfecit apud Cresse in Fraocia, et sic assumpsit sibi 
iikimpennam qusa dicitur ostrich feather, quam prius dictus rex nobilis- 
simus portabat super crestam." * 

The feather, also, is drawn in the margin of the MS. as single, 
and in that shape, too, it is represented on the Blaek Prince's 
tomb. This feather, however, appears only to have been an 
ornament on the helmet of King John of Bohemia. A contem- 
porary Flemish poem, quoted by Baron van Reiffenberg, thus 
describes his heraldic crest : — 

** Twee ghiervogelen daer aen geleyt 

Die al vol bespringelt zyn 

Met Linden bladeren gult fyn, 

Bece is, as in merken kan 

Van Bohemen Koninck Jan." t 

And in that shape it also occurs on the Eong's seal More 
difficulties are oflfered by the motto : Hou moet ich dien, for so 
it is in full, — the Black Prince himself wrote it after this fashion 
in a letter dated April 25, 1370. The last two words in Qcr- 
man mean "I serve," but no explanation is given of the remainder, 
"Hou moet." Since no mottos in two languages occur, we must 

* <' And observe that roch a white feather wu borne on his erest by Edward the eldest 
son of K. Edward ; and this feather he conquered from the King of Bohemia whom he 
killed at Cressj in France, snd so he assumed the feather, called the ostrich feather, 
which that most noble king had former^j worn on his crest."— iS/oane MSS. No. 60. 

t Added to this were two vultures, sprinkled all orer with finely-gilt linden leavea 
Therefore I know this is King John of Bohemia. 
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look for a lang«nge wliicli can account for both purta of tlie 
motto; and thus in Flemish wo fhiil thette words to mean, **Keep 
c^jiirage, I ^rve," or, in less concise Ijinguage, " Keep courage, I 
B^rve with you, I am your companion iu arms ; " and though no 
pare at age haa as yet b^n found for this motto, it may not im- 
probfihly Itave been derived from th# Black Prince's maternal 
^^mily, since his motb«r, Queen Fhilippa of Hainault, was a 
Flemish ]>rin(»58s. 

Amongst the many shops which took the feathers for their 
sign we fbid the following noted in an. advertisenient : — 

*' rriHE Late Counteas of Kent's powder b&s been lately erperimented 
_L upon di¥era mfecteil person « with admirablo aucceea. Tba yirtuei 
of it againafc the Plague and all maliijijiHfc difltemperi are su^ci^cniij known 
to aU ihii PbyMcuaus oi Cki LsteDdom, and tlie Powder it«elf prepared by 
tbe Ofily periun llTing that haa tbe true Receipt, Is to be had at tbe tLirfl 
but ol th0 ordiniury prlc^ at Hr C&lvert'a, at the Feathen In tbe old PoU 
Mali near St 3&mm%'* Aq* 

Thia, and other advertisements announcing equally efficudous 
panac^?a» appeared daily in the London papers during the plague 
of 1 065. Do Foe^ in his httle chronicle of the phigue^ often 
ipeaks of these quack medicines. 

Less dismal images are called up by *Hhe Feather* at the 
ijde of Leicester Fields,** which sign waa eridently complimentary 
to its neighbour Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George 11, 
who lived at Leicester Homst>j ** the pouting houso of prinoes^* 
when on bad terms *witU hh father, and died there in 1751* 
The hack parWir of tbis tavern was for some years the meeting- 
place of a chib of artists and well-known amateurs, amongst 
whom Stuart J the Atheni;m traveller ; Scottj the marine painter ; 
Liike Sullivan, the mirdature artist, engraver of tbe March to 
Finchley ; burly Capttiiu Grose, author of the "Antiquities of 
England/* and the greatest wit of Ms day; Mr Heame, the 
antiquary ; Xatbaniel Smith, the father of X T. Smith ; Mr 
John Ireland, theu a watchmaker in Maidenlanc, and afterwards 
edilof of Boydell's edition of Dr Trualer^a ** Hogarth Moralked,** 
ttud several others. When this house was taken down to make 
way for Dibdin*s the-atre, called the Sana-souci, tho dub ad- 
journed to the Coach Am> Horses, in Castle Street, Leicester 
Fields, Bat, in consequence of the meuibera not provmg cusr 
timers euilkiently expensive for that establishment, the landlord 
one evening venturing to let them out with a fartliing candki they 
betook themselvei to Gerard Street and thence to the Bluk 
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Posts in Dean Street, where the dub dwindled to two or 
three members and at last died out. 

An amusing anecdote is told about the Feathers, Grosvenor 
Street West A lodge of Oddfellows was held at this house, 
into the private chamber of which George, Prince of Wales, one 
night intruded very abruptly with a roystering friend. The 
society was, at the moment, celebrating some of its awful mys- 
teries, which no uninitiated eye may behold, and these were 
witnessed by the profane intruders. The only way to repair the 
sacrilege was to make the Prince and his c(mipanion '' Odd- 
fellows," a title they certainly deserved as richly as any members 
of the club. The initiatory rites were quickly gone through, and 
the Prince was chairman for the remainder of the evening. In 
1851 the old public-house was pulled down and a new gin palace 
built on its site, in the parlour of which the chair used by the 
distinguished Oddfellow is still preserved, along with a portrait 
of his Eoyal Highness in the robes of the order. 

Among the badges and arms of countries and towns, the 
national emblem the Eose is most frequent, and has been so for 
centuries. Bishop Earle observes, " If the vintner's Rose be at 
the door it is sign sufficient, but the absence of this is supplied 
by the ivy-bush." Hutton, in his "Battle of Bosworth," says 
that " upon the death of Richard III., and the consequent over- 
throw of the York faction, all the signboards with white roses 
were pulled down, and that none are to be found at the present 
day." This last part of the statement, we believe, is true, but 
that the White Roses were not all immediately done away with 
appears from the fact that, in 1503, a White Rose Tavern was 
demolished to make room for the building of Henry VII.'s chapel 
in Westminster ; that tavern stood near the diapel of Our Lady, 
behind the high altar of the pbbey church. At present, however, 
as the rose on the signboard represents in the eye of the public 
simply the Queen of Flowers, — its heraldic history having been 
forgotten long ago, — it is painted any colour according to taste, 
or occasionally gilt. Long after the famous battles between the 
White and Red Roses had ceased, the custom was continued of 
adding the colour to the name of the sign. Thus, in Stow, 
" Then have ye one other lane called Rother Lane, or Red Rose 
Lane, of such a sign," <kc In Lancashire we meet, in one or two 
instances, with the old heraldic flower, as at Springwood, Chad- 
derton, Manchester, where the Red Rose of Lancaster is still 
in full bloom on a publican's signboard. 
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Skdtcoirs ** Amir^iiy of Byrdes" was ** imjiryntcd nt Loiulo' hy 
John WygM dwdlig in Pouk*i Church jaitio at the sjguc of dio 
Boae." Machpi* in his DiAty, mentiona many iimUuicti : — '^ llm 
ry day of ApriU (1563) at eeuit Katheiyns beyond the Tourc» 
the wy^ of the syne of the Hose, a taTame, was Ml on ifo pdens 
for ettjng of rowe flesse and ros^d boyth,*' whieli In our ttioddm 
English means that she -was put m the piUoty for breaking &fit 
m Lent, 

The Rose Tavern in Biissell Street, Corcnt Oardeti, waa a 
noted place for debanchery in the aeventeenth oentiiry ; conatjint 
alluaious are made to it in the old plays, ** In thos^e days a nmii 
could not go from the Kos* Tawni to the Piasui cmco but he 
niiist venture hia life twice*" — ShadivtU^ tkr SemfTrr^^ 1091. 
'* Ob no, never talk oii t* There will never ho \m ft^llow. Oh \ 
bad you seen biin scower as I did ; oh I so dclicj^tely, so like n 
gentleman 1 How he elcnTed the Eoae Tavern I"— /6n/. In this 
house, November 14, 1713, the duel between the Duke of Haniit^ 
ton and Lord Mohun was arranged, in which Uie latter was killed. 
Li the reign of Queen Anne the place was fttill a great resort for 
loose women ; hence in the ^^Eake Ilefornie<l," 1711^ — 
" Not farhrom theiice Apitoftm iv p«»djint uij^i* 
Whoee buah deolarm tlie prinluct of ti*i! vino* 
Where to the trnv^Uor'a eight t\i^ fall bWwn Mom 
lU daKtliog be«lltl«t doth in ^1d ditfclose, 
And pAintcd fiM« lock 3ii tallic4 olo4»t1ia,^ 
Hogarth has represented one of the roomi of the house in hii 
** BMkjt% Progress." In 17(56 tliis tAvem was swallowed up in 
the eiihurgements of Drury Lane by Oanick, but the sigti wni 
preserved and hung up against the front wall, between the finit 
&n<l second floor wiudowSi* 

Two other Roses, not without thorns, are mentioned by Tom 
Brown : — 

" Between \mq Eoiea down I fell, 
Aa *twixt two aioola & pUttor i 
One hiiUl me np exeeeding well, 
Th* other did rio «iich mutter. 
The lUxe bj- Temple Ber ga^o wma 
Excluanged for chalk, and tilled me. 
But helng for the read}/ cUn , 
The Roue m Wo<k1 Street kUJ«d me.'* 
The *' Rose by Temple Bar" stood at the ctjnier of Tbanet Pilot. 
Strype aays it waa " a well customed housie, %vilh good oonveni- 
tnees of rooms and a good garden/* \ViilfK>le mentions a painted 
• Pec Uif cBfmT^ni la ?ciatteni*i Ulttorj or Uuaoo, vol. I, i>. 100. 
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room in this tavern in his letters of January 26 and March 1, 
1776. The Rose in Wood Street was a spunging-house : "I 
have been too lately under their [the Bayliffs*] clutches, to desire 
any more dealings with them, and I cannot come within a furlong 
of the Rose spunging-house without five or. six yellow boys in my 
pocket to cast out those devils there, who would otherwise infal- 
libly take possession of me." — Tom Broumis Worksy iii. p. 24. 

Innumerable other Eose inns and taverns might be mentioned, 
but we will conclude with noting the Rose Inn at Wokingham, 
once famous as the resort of Pope and Gay. There was a room 
here called " Pope's room," and a chair was shown in which the 
great little man had sat It is also celebrated in the well-known 
song of Molly Mog, attributed to Gay, and printed in Swift's 
"Miscellanies." "This cruel fair, who was daughter of John 
Mog, the landlord of that inn, died a spinster at the age of 67. 
Mr Standen of Arborfield, who died in 1730, is said to have 
been the enamoured swain to whom the song alludes. The 
current tradition of the place is, that Gay and his poetic friends 
having met upon some occasion to dine at the Rose, and being 
detained within doors by the weather, it was proposed that they 
should write a song, and that each person present should contri- 
bute a verse : the subject proposed was the Fair Maid of the Inn. 
It is said that by mistake they wrote in praise of Molly, but that 
in fact it was intended to apply to her sister Sally, who was the 
greater beauty. A portrait of Gay still remains at the inn."* 
The house at present is changed into a mercer's shop. 

Sometimes the Rose is combined with other objects, as the 
Rose and Baxl, which originated in the Rose as the sign of a 
mercer, and the Ball as the emblem or device which silk 
dealers formerly hung at their doors like the Berlin wool shops 
of the present day. {See under Ball.) The Rose and Key 
was a sign in Cheapside in 1682.t This combination looks like 
a hieroglyphic rendering of the phrase, " under the rose," but the 
key is of very common occurrence in other signs, as will be seen 
presently. 

The Scotch Thistle and Ckown is another not uncommon 
national badge, adopted mostly by publicans of North British 
origin. The Crown and Habp is less frequent ; there is one at 
Bishop's Cleeve^ Cheltenham. Of the Cbown and Leek we 

• Ljson's Berkshire, vol. f. pu 442L 
t JAmdon Oiudte, Sept. 18-23, 1688. 
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know only one example, viz., in Bean Street, Mile End ; but 
d&oe both the roae and th^tle are crowned, why not the leek 
alaot It is **a wholesonie food," aecordhig to Fhiellen, and 
wtjold no donbt look just as well under a crown m in a Welsh- 
man's cap* The Shamrock also 13 of common occurrence, but 
we haTe never seen it combined with the Crown. 

Among heraldic signs referring to towns are the Biblk iifo 
Thbjsi C&owNa, the coat of arms of Oxford, which was not tin* 
common with the booksellers in f<>rmer times. To one of themi 
probably, belonged the carred stnne speehiien walled up in ft 
boose at the corner of Little Distnff Lane and St Paul's Church- 
yard. Such a iign ia also mentioned in a rather curious adrer- 
tisemcnt in the Pmthoy^ September 27, 1711 : — 

*' fTlHrS tS to give notice That ten Shilhuga orer nnd above the Miirltet 
X prfoe wiQ be giT<?Q for the Ticket in the £1,6 00,000 Lottery, No, 
13S, by K4tli. CUff !vt the Bible and Three Cpowm in Ch«apaid&" 

The Sptdator in his 191st number took occasion from this 
mlvertisement to write a very arniusiiig paper on the various lot- 
tery mipeiBtitions with regard to numbers. 

There is also an Oxfoiuj Arms Inn in Warwick Lane, New- 
gate Street ; a fine, old, gailcried inn, with exterior staircases 
leading to the bed-rooms. This waa already a carriere' inn before 
the lire, as appears from the following ndvertkement ; — 
' fpHKSE ARE to gwe notice that Edward Batlet, Os:fonl Carrier, hdth 

3^ reojioved bU Inn m Londoo frotn tho Swan at Hoi bora Bridge, ta 
the Oxford Anns m Warwick Loiie, where he diet inina before the fire. Hia 
eoach^ii and waggons going forth en their usual dayi, Mondajs, Wednet- 
di^ iod Fridaja. He hath aleo % heane with all IhingB conTeoitiiit to 
ornrr s oorpa to anj pari of EngLind*^ * 

The Buck is thb Fa£K, C*nrzon Street, Derby, is the vct^ 
naenhu- rendering of the arms of that town, which, are — a hart 
cunil»ant on a mount, in a park paled, all pn?per* The Thkkh 
Licas was the sign of a bookseller named Thomas Cockcrill, over 
againat Qrocer's Hall, in the Poultry, abont 1700, Sometimes Uia 
house is designated on his pubLieatioua as the Teube Legs akd 
BiDLE. These three 1^ were the Manx arms. It is still a not 
uncommon alehouse sign. There is one, fur instance, in Call 
Lane, Leeds, which is Imown to the lower elasees under the jocular 
denominatiim of '' £A< k^UU with ihrtt tpmUJ" 

County arms also are agmetiinea represented on the signboaids ; 
ifl the FtyXEEN Baii3, (which refer to the Comiah arms, fifteen 

• iamOam GtmiU, Manh l% l«t34. 
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roundles arranged in triangular form) at tTnion Street, Bodmin, 
Cornwall ; One and All, the motto of the county of Cornwall, 
occurs at Cbeapside, St Hellers, Jersey; and in Market Jew 
Street, Penzance. This motto has, besides the advantage of 
being a hearty appeal to all the thirsty sons of Bacchus, and will 
call to the mind of a thoughtful toper, the relative position of 
one and manyy or all, as explained by the a/-^e«co artists, who 
decorate the pavement in Piccadilly — " Many can help one, one 
cannot help many.** The Staffordshikb Knot is conunon in 
the pottery districts ; besides these almost every county is repre- 
sented by its own arms, such as the Northumberland Arms, <$z;c., 
but about these nothing need be said. 

The. Three Balls of the pawnbrokers are taken from the 
lower part of the coat of arms of the Dukes of Medici, from 
whose states, and from Lombardy, nearly all the early bankers 
came. These capitalists also advanced money on valuable goods, 
and hence gradually became pawnbrokers. The arms of the 
Medici family were five bezants azure, whence the baUs formerly 
were blue, and only within the last half century have assumed a 
golden exterior, evidently to gild the pill for those who have 
dealings with " my uncle ;" as for the position in which they are 
placed, the popular explanation is that there are two chances to 
one that whatever is brought there will not be redeemed. 

The Lion and Castle, of which there are a few instances, 
(Cherry Garden Stairs, Rotherhithe, for example,) need not be 
derived from royal marriage alliances with Spain, as it may simply 
have been borrowed from the brand of the Spanish arms on the 
sherry casks, and have been put up by the landlord to indicate the 
sale of genuine Spanish wines, such as sack, canary, mountain. 

The Flower de Luce was a frequent English sign in old 
times, either taken from the quartering of the French arms with 
the English, or set up as a compliment to private families who 
bear this charge in their arms or as crest. The preface of " Edytb, 
the lying widow," ends with these words : — 

•* In the cyte of Exeter by West away 
The time not passed hence many a day. 
There dwelled a yoman discret and wiae^ 
At the siggne of the Flower de lyse 
Which had to name John Hawkyn." 

Tokens are extant of an inn at Dover, in the seventeenth century, 
with the si(ai of the Fsench Abms, a tavern name sufficiently com^ 
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tOflll ata) m Loudon at that period to attract the travellers from 
msxom tiie CliaiuieL Thus James Johnson was a goldsmith, *' that 
kept ranning cash,'* — i.f., a banker, — in Cheapside, in 1G77, living 
at the sign of the Th£££ Flower i>b Luces.* In the fifteenth 
csentury, Gascon merchaotd and other etTBngers in London were 
allowed to keep hostels for their coimtiymen, and, in order to get 
^own, they most likely put up the arms of those countries aa 
their signs. Ko doubt the Tiuiee Fbogs, London Road, Woking- 
hiuDj is a travesty of Johnntj Crapaud's Armi, 

Bonrsaultjt in his letter to Bizotlo, has a burst of indignatioii 
at a ^^foumisstuv " of something or other to tho foyal family, who 
had adopted as his sign the English Ajuib, with the arms of 
France in the first quarter, and endeavours to call down the ire 
of the Parisian police upon the head of the unfortunate shop- 
keejver who hfid committed this act of treason :— 

" Laissoiw rAngkt^ire m repattre de chim^res/' saith he, " et i'imQgfoeF 
que «ea aouveraina mu% KoU de France, iitAia quo dea Frajigsis Aoyeat uiea 
ignor&ntd, ou aiMX mauTais iujets, pour mettre lei amiei do Ftinoe ^cu-- 
telifft daua ceUea d'Aii|;leterr^ o'eat oe que d&a fiujets auad fSim qua Mon- 
ueof d*Aigeiuon ei 1^ autreB officieia proposes pour la police iu» doiTent 
nollAiaQiittouflHr.'' t 

He next, in a threatening manner, reminds t!ie poor shopkeeper 
how, according to " Candem \sic\ Historien Angloys/^ Queen Mary 
8tuart was helbe^vded for having quartered the English arms with 
those of Scotland, though she was the heir-presumptive of the 
English throne ; and if such was the fate of that queen, what then 
did the man deser\*e who quartered the arms of his sovereign with 
those of a foreign king ? Indeed he deserved the same fate aa 
the anna 

Another sign, apparently of French origin, is the DoLPHrw and 
CfiOWN, the armorial hearing of the French Dauphin, and ths 
Bign of li WUUngton, a hookseUer in St Paul's Churchyard 
ciTTei 1700, Some years after, thb house seems to have been 
c»Gcnpied by Jamea Yoluigy a Csimous maker of violins and other 
musical instruments^ who Eved at the west comer of Iiondon 

• yitle Lomlon X^rnctorj fbr 1«TT. the otdect ptilil«d Uati of huAnsui) raerebAOt« 
Is Landau, f«[iriiiUilF wiiiti hijLortcjLl lulradruclioii trr John OftOdeo Hettea, \%^. 

i A %«ry kincuiiif French huUiot of th« tima Of L&ni* XIVt c«lebi»t*d tor riia iritt/ 
l«tt«n. 

t "Lei Iftftoftd tttHiSe burieU with Idle fiuicieA, uid lnugia^ tn»t Uer kloir» «* Wosi 
el fiaaoa ; isot Ibiit tli^i-o \m Frenchmen wfio *fe Ljmoranl enini|rb, m l«il mbjwt* 
#a«ifti^ Ui qurntcr the nnxii nf rn.[ice with thm« of Kngl^nd* tliAt ^ ■ ^^^M ^^^ 
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House Yatd, St Paul's OhnrcliyarcL On this man the following 
catch appeared in the FlecuarU MusicaU Companion^ 1726 :-~ 

** Tou BorapeiB that want a good fiddle well strong, 
Tou must go to the man that is old while he's Totmg ; 
But if this same fiddle you fain would play bold, 
Tou must go to his son, who's Toung when he's old 
There 's old Young and young Toimg, both men of renown : 
Old sells and young plays the best fiddle in town. 
Young and old live together, and may they live long- 
Young to play an old fiddle, old to sell a new song." 

This Young family afterwards removed to the Queen's Head 
Tavern in Paternoster Row, where in a few years they grew rich 
by giving concerts, when they removed to the Castle in the 
same street The Castle concerts continued a long time to be 
celebrated. 

Many signs are exceedingly puzzling under the name by which 
they pass with the public. Such was that of " Rowland HaU, dwell- 
ing in Guttur Lane, at the sygne of the Half Eagle and Key." 
This quaint sign is no other than the arms of Qeneva, described 
in the non-heraldic language of the mob. Rowland Hall, a 
bookseller and printer, lived as a refugee in Qeneva during the 
reign of Queen Mary ; hence on his return to London he set up 
the arms of that town for his sign, as a graceful compliment to 
the hospitality he had received, and as a tribute of admiration to 
stanch Protestantism. HaU, at other periods of his life, lived 
at the Cradle in Lombard Street, and at the Three Arrows 
in Gk)lden Lane, Cripplegate. In 1769 there was again the 
Geneva Arms among the London signs, before the shop of Le 
Grand, a " pastery-cook and cook," as he styled himself, in 
Church Street, Soho. Formerly most pastry-cooks and con- 
fectioners were Swiss, and many horn that country still follow 
those professions in Italy, Spain, and recently in England. This 
last sign has found imitators in Soho ; for at the present day it 
figures at a public-house in Hayes Court, where it is put up, no 
doubt, in honour of the spirit which many call Geneva, but 
which we may name Gin. The origin of tlus name, as applied 
by publicans, is not a little curious. In Holland the juniper- 
berry is used for flavouring the gin or hollands which they 
distil there, and this, with the vulgar in that country, has 
gradually become corrupted from Juniper to Jenever, the latter 
term being'still further corrupted here to Geneva^ and Gin. 
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The Csoss Keys are tlie anns of the Papal See, the emblem of 
St Peter and Ms sticcessora : — 

" Two tima^ keys lie bor«j of melals twnin j 
The goldeD opeSj iUe iron ahuta Amaine/' 

MiLTOir, 
This aign wis frequently adopted by iimkeeperi and other tenants 
of religious houses^ even aft^ the Befonnation ; for the Crosa 
Keys figure in the anus of the Bishops of York, Gashel, Exeter, 
Qloster, and FeterborouglL At the Creas Keys iu Gracechiireh 
Street, where Tarlton, the comic actor, went to see fashions, 
Baaks used to perform mXh his wonderful bay horse before 
a crowded house. This was iu the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
. when the inn couaisted of a ki^e court with gi^dleries all round, 
■jayhicb, like mauy other old London innd, was often used hb an 
■ ^ttempore theatre by our ancestors. It is named in 1681* 
amongst the carriers' in ns^ and is in existence at the })refient day. 
The Cross Keys was the sign of a ta^eru uear Thavies Inn iu 
1712 :— 

" Hav the Croea Eej^a near Thaviei Inii eucf^e&d. 
Ana fuaouB gitw for chokeat white and red ; 
That ^ may know, who view thai costly ftigii, 
TbOM fbtden ke^ comtnand calettial wine/' 

The Quodt Fkmm. A Satirt. 1712. 

Beside^ it is famous as the sign uf Beruard Lintot, 1T3C, the 
publisher of Gfi/e works, and many other popular books of that 
day. His shop wns situated between tho Temple Grates, iu Fleet 
Street The Gboss Keys AKI> Biblk wa^ the sign of J, Bell, in 
Coruhill, 1711. 

Most numerous among herddic signs were the crests, arm% 
and badges t of priTate famiUes* The causes which dictated the 

* nitift. DtltmiA'i Frueat State of London, ISSI, 

t Tb«i« twdi^M Doaili«<4 of the nuutei^s amui creiti &r dcrficc^ dUhar oa « rsioD 
tS.lrtr ihlcld Of cttitiTTbLdereil on s p-- ■ ^f -i^.^, und fkstt^ned on the IcUfLrmcf ictrt^tm 
A ImIIwI is llie BtiLXbttigh coUcct' > ^ to this ccutam : *— 

were bv.< . u- .i^M^d then. 
To liAf a At ihuir cooimuia 
K. Crue of Ititilci Mcnt 

-^f^.^v I .. 1 rOqitl" we« knowas, 

lid, orOlu* ; 
W I trh«l]r fl^direA ihowD4 

Miivii M.I3 ^U «9ip mi asw." 

« *)Tiiti<^iftacfBtiaa; 
cr, 
flM otd mui'i TFTic«nall wtinl brwe dij» b« leiisw 
A cml wbile woac, wJiea UU oUl cap w&i ocw." 
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choice of such subjects were varioas. One of the earliest ' 
this: — 

" In towns the hospitality of the burghers was not always given gratis^ 
for it was a common custom even amongst the richer merchants to make a 
profit by receiving guests. These letters of lodgings were distinguished 
from the innkeepers or hostelers by the name of herbergeors, or people who 
gave harbour to strangers, and in lai^e towns they were submitted to 
municipal regulations. The great barons and knights were in the custom 
of taking up their lodgings with those herbei^ors rather than going to the 
public hostel, and thus a sort of relationship was formed between particu- 
Ur nobles or kings and particular burghers, on the strength of wMoh the 
latter adopted the curms of their habitual lodgers as their sign,'* * 
This, again, led to the custom of prefixing to inns the arms of 
men of note who had sojourned in the house, as may be seen in 
Machyn's Diary : — " The xxv day of January [1560] toke ys 
gomey into Franse, inbassadur to the Frenche kyng, the yerle of 
Bedford and he had iij dozen of logyng skochyons" ^odging 
escutcheons). Thus, on the road from London to Westchester 
the coats of arms of several of the lord-lieutenants of Ireland 
might formerly have been observed, either as signs to inns or 
else framed and hung in the best rooms. That this was a 
general custom with ambassadors appears, from Sir Dudley 
Pigge's "Compleat Ambssador," 1654; who, alluding in his 

treface to the reserve of English ambassadors, observes : — " We 
ave hardly any notion of them but their arms, which are hung 
up in inns where they passed.'* Montaigne also mentions this 
practice as usual in France : — " A Plombidres il me commanda ^ 
la faveur de son hostesse, selon Vhumeur de la nation^ do laisser 
un escusson de ses armes en bois, qu'un peintrc dudict lieu fist 
pour un escu; et le fist I'hostesse curieusement attacker d la 
muraUle pas de1iorsy\ 

But the feudal relations between the higher and lower classes 
contributed above all to the adoption of this description of signs. 
A vassal, for instance, would set up the arms or crest of his 

stow gives OS a good picture of a great nobleman's retinae In the good old time, beforo 
"Vie nobility toolc to hotel-keeping :— ** The late Earl of Oxford, father to him that now 
Ireth, has been noted within these forty years, to have ridden into this city and so 
to his house by London Stone, with eighty gentlemen, in a livery of Reading tawny, and 
chains of gold about their necks, before him, and one hundred tall yeomen in the like 
livery to follow him, without chains, but all having his cognisance of the Hue hoar 
embroidered on their left shoulder." These badges fell into disuse in the reign of 
James I. 

• Wright's Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England during the Middle Agei^ 
p. 883. 

t <* At Plombi^res he ordered mc to leave with his hostess, according to the fiishion of 
the country, as escutcheon of his arms in wood, which a painter of that town made for 
a oown • and the hosteu bad It carefully hung unon the wall outside the houw." 
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fendal lord ; a retired soldier the anns of the knight under 
whose bamieret he had gathered both glorj and plunder; an old 
flervant the badge he had worn when he stood at the trencber, or 
followed his master in the chase ; and, doubtless, many piiblicanB 
adopted for their sign the badge of the neighbouring wealthy 
noble^ in order to court the custom of his household and servants, 
Bagford, in his MS. notes about the art of printiugj* has 
jotted down a list of signs originated from badges, which we will 
transcribe in all the unrestrained freedom of Bagford*3 spelling, 
in whichf as well as In bad writing, he sarpaased all his con- 
temporaries, {m€ note, p. 102 :) — 

^ Then for ye origin^ of aignea u^ed to he set orer 7« douort of tradea- 
iDeQ, aa Iniepera, TavetiLB, etc., thaj hauiug been domeotio eaniuita to 
■ome nfibIeiEian» ih&y leauliig ther M«9tera jgomia toke io themadves for 
ther ngnei ye crest, bag^i* or ye arma of ther lA.^ and thca waa a destiiic- 
iion or Hark of one Mannes house from anouther, aad [not] oulj by 
printeti but all outher tnidea : and the«e fl(?rtiiintd of kinges, queenes^ or 
noblemen, being ther domenticfc aaruantB, aod wor ther Lpuirai: uid 
BogM^ AB may be lene thfiae day je maner of the Lemis aad £«^g«i by yo 
wttUtrmea:^ 
The A^rrM/OF was ye bag of Kg. Henery ye 8^ aa wel aa ye porculoasea § 

and ye Roee and Orown^ 
AKQOit, Gould, ye Ld. of Lmcolne and y« Lord High Admiral! 
BdlLj Blad^ with gould homes, yo Houa@ of Clarence, 
Boll, Dun, ye Lord Nevill, Wi^ttnoreland, Eorgayne, Latlmot', aad 

Southamiou, 
BouR : WMta, ye Loni Winaor; Blew with & Mulht, ye Earle ol Oxford. 
Bi7€KBT *nd Cha^k, ye Lord WUls, 
fiABB snd lUooED Sf ATFE, ye Earie of Letter. 

Bar^ Bbek, je Earle of Warwi<A». , 

Bams, Whito^ ye latle of Kent 
Bkuib H&40 Myid«4 f « I^ofd Morlej* 
Rob Booxt ye Lofd Montaotite. 

Bulls sjuji eraaed t White, ye Ld. Wb&rton; Red^ ye l^otA Ogld, 
CaiSCXVT or HAur* Motmc, ye Eark of NortLumberlaad and yt Tetn- 

pormlat^ 
COKDT, bktk, ye DL Bray, 
Cat, ye L<ml Kuetij; Uat of Mount and Leper^ Mar. of Worater and ye 

Ld- Buddiurat, 
CBoana aod MrrTESS, and Caoaa Elf»^ Ai^hbiahop and Bbhopea, 

Abbota. 
CAKDitALBS Cafes or kat, you have not mfluey of them, the war set np 

by anme that ha*i ben aenuinU to Tho. WoUaey* 
Dbaooit I Blacky Wibiier^ and Cl>^ofd; Bed, Cumberland | Orecme, ye 

E^le of Pembrocke* 



■ BJirt USB., mk% TtiL IL p. m. 
IFMtcmUatt^ 
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Bacoj^ ye Bwle of Cambridge; Eagel and Childb, ye Earle of Derby; 

Black, ye Lord Norris. 
Eaglx, Bprede, ye Emperour. 
Elephant, Sr. Ffrances Enowles, (and Henery Wyke, a printer, lining in 

Fletetrete, 1570, was aaniant to Sr. Ffr. Enowles, gaue ye Elephant 

for his eigne,) and likwiae it waa ye bag of ye Lord Beamont and ye 

Ld. Sandes. 
Phkniz, ye Lord Hertford, and ye sign that Mansell [set np^] Copper, 

eta* 
Frox, Btdf GloBter and ye Bishop of Winchester. 
Ftaloolnb^ ye Marquess of Winchester; armed and coUered, ye Ld. St 

John and Ld. Zouch. 
Griebb Ffoot, ye Ld. Stanley, 
GoTTE, ye Earle of Bedford. 

Grathond, ye Ld. Clenton, Druery, and ye Lord Rioh.f 
Griffen, ye Ld. Wintworth. 
Harfe, for Irland. 

Hedoe-Hog, Sr. Heneiy Sidney ; Will. Seerea was his printer. 
Hind, Sr. Christopher Haton; Hen. Beneyman his printer. 
Look, ye House of Suffoloke. Such a sign without Temple Bar. 
Lion, ileu, Denmarke. 
Lion, Red^ Rampant, Scotland. 
Lion, White, Pasant, ye Earl of March. 
Lion, WhitCf Bampaut» Norfolk and all ye Hawardes. 
Maiden Head, ye Duck of Buckingam. 

Portcullis, ye Earle of Somerset, Wayles, and ye Lord of Worster. 
The Ptb, ye Ld. Reuiers.:J: 
Pelican, ye Lord CromwelL 
Pecocke, ye Earle of Rutland. 

Plum of Ffeathers, ye Earle of Lincolne ; azure, ye Lord Scrope. 
Rauen, yndttf ye Earle of Comberland. 
Rauen, Blacktj ye King of Scots. 
SwANE, ye Ducke of Buckingham, Gloster, Hartford, Hunsdon, Staf* 

ford. 
SUNB, ye Spirituallaty, ye Lord Willoby and York. 
Stafpb: White Ragged, Warwick ; Black, Kent 
Starrs, ye Earle of Sussen and ye Lord Ffitzwalter. 
SaRabov Head, ye Ld. Audley and ye Ld. Cobham. 
Talbot, ye Earl of Shrewsbuiy and yo Lord Mountagew. 
Tiger's Head^ Sr. Ffrancis Walsingam. 
Whetb-shbafe, ye Earle of Exeter, ye Lord Burley, eta 
kn, dogged, ye House of Suffolcke. 
BUTTKBFLIB, uhiU, ye Lord Audle. 
Camel, ye Earle of Worster. 
Tb 8 FLUER DB LUBES, ye King of France. 
FoOLEB Head, ye Earle of Bath. 
Grathond, ye Ld. Clinton ; white, ye f ameley of ye Druriea. 

* A tnmacript adds to these the names of Archbishop Parker and Jogge. 
t This statement Is modified loirer down. % Biyem 
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inn outside the castle. As in all cases of public resort, people 
soon began to have fancies, and this Bed Lion and that« Qrey- 
hound became famous through the country for the good enter- 
tainment to be had there. In this manner Hed Lions and 
Greyhounds found their way on to the signboards of the inna 
within the walled citie& The men of the castle, too, used those 
houses bearing their master's arms when they visited the town. 
It will be rea^y seen that the name of a favourite tavern would 
quickly suggest its adoption elsewhere, and in this way the heraldic 
emblem of a family might be carried where that family was 
neither known nor feared. 

Latterly, however, as all traces of the origin and meaning of 
these " Arms " have died out, or become removed from the under- 
standing of publicans and brewers, the uses to which the word 
has been applied are most absurd and ridiculous. Not only do 
we meet constantly with arms of families nobody ever heard o^ 
nor cares to hear about, but all sorts of impossible "Arms" are 
invented, as Junction Aems, Griffin's Arms, Chaffcutter's 
Arms, Union Arms,* General's Arms, Antioallican Arms, 
Farmers' Arms, Drovers' Arms, <fec., (see Introduction.) 

In tavern heraldry the Adam's Arms ought certainly to have 
the precedence : the publicans generally represent these by a 
pewter pot and a couple of crossed tobacco pipes, differing in this 
from Sylvanus Morgan, a writer on heraldry, who says that 
Adam's arms were " Paly Tranchy divided every way and tinc- 
tured of every colour.^t The shield was in the diape of a spade, 
which was used 

" When Adam delved and Eve span," 
whilst from the spindle of our first mother the female lozenge- 
shaped shield is said to be derived. 

One of the most popular heraldic signs is the Bear and 
Raooed Staff, the crest of the Warwick family : — 

• The Ukiok Arms in Panton Street^ Hajrmarket, was the pnblic-honae of Cribb. th« 
pngiliBt champion, a fact commemorated bj a poet of the prise ring, in all probabilitj 
a better "fiBt" at smashing than at "wooing the Moses :"— 
i( The champion I see is again on the list, 
His standard— the Umov Asms. 
His customers still he will serve with his Hsi, 

Bat without creating alarms. 
Instead of a floorer, he tips them a glass. 

Divested of Joking or fib ; 
Then, *lads of the fancy,' don't Tom's house paa^ 
But take a hand at the game of Critic,'* . 
t Sylyanus Moigan's Sphere of Qentry. London, 1661. 
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riera' inn in West SmitMdd poaseased this sign in 1682.* In 
the wall of a house at the comer of Idttlo St Ajidrew Street and 
West Street, St Gilea, there is still a stone baa-relief sign of two 
ragged staves pkced salterwiae, with the initials 8, F, O., and 
the date 1691. It was doubtless put there as a compliment to 
Rohert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, who in the reign of Charles II, 
built Leicester House, which gave a name to Leicester Fields, now 
the site of Leicester Square. Stow mentions that the king 'maker, 
llichard Warwick, came to town for the convention of 1458, 
accompanied by 600 men, all in red jacketSp '* embroidered with 
ragged staves before and behind,*' 

Equally well known with the last sign is that of the Eagle 
AND Chilp, o<^casionally called the Bnu> and Baktlino, to 
obtain the favourite alliteration. It represents the crest of the 
Stanley familyt and the following legend is told to account for 
ita origin : — In the reign of Edward IIL, Sir Thomas Latham, 
ancestor of the Louse of Stanley and Derby, h:ul only one legiti- 
mate cMldj a daughter named Isabel, but at the same time he 
had an illegitimate son by a certain Mary Oscatel!, This child 
he ordered to be laid at the foot of a tree on which an eagle had 
built its nest. Taking a walk with his lady over the estate, he 
contrived to bring her past this place, pretended to find the boy, 
tuok him home, and finally prevailed upon her to adopt him as 
their son. This boy was afterwards called Sir Oscatell Latham, 
arid considered the heir to the estates. Ccimpunction or other 
motive, however, made the old nobleman alter his mind and con- 
fess the fraud, and at his death the greater part of the fortune 
was left to Ilia daughter, who afterwards married Sir John 
Stanley. At the adoption of the child, Sir Thomas had assumed 
for crest an eagle looking backwardfl ; this, out of ill feeling 
towards Sir Oscatell, was afterwards altered into on eagle preying 
upon a child. How matters were afterwards arranged may be 
aeea in ** Memoirs contaming a Genealogical and Historic^ 
Account of the House of St^ey,'* p. 22. Mancliestet; 1767- 
Bishop Stanley made an historical poem upon the legend^ which 
is not without parallel, and secma to be either a corruption of or 
suggested by the fable of Ganimede, Edward Stanley, in hia 
*'lii3toi7 of Birds" (vol i p. 119,) cites several similar stories. 
But the Stanley family is not the only one that bears this crest 
Handle Holme (b» iii. p. 403) gives tbe arms of the family of 

• PeUitnc^i Prei«nt Btate of Loadai^ l€Sa. 
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Cnlcheth of Ciilcheth aa **aii infant in siinuldliiig-cbtbea proper, 
mantle giiles^ swaddle band or, with, an eagle stAudiiig upon it, 
with ita wings expanded sable in a field argent" **Tiie fause 
fable of the Lo. Latham'* m also told at length, with alight Taiior 
tions &om the usual atoiy, in a MS. in the CoUe®e of Anns ;* in 
this Yersion the foundling is mado the son of an Imh hing. Tho 
Eagle and Child occnra as the sign of a boohsetler, Thomas Oreede, 
in the old Exchange, aa early aa 1584 ^Taylor the water- poet 
aJBo names some instanoea of the si^ amotig inni and taverns, 
and particularly extols one at Manchester : — 

^ I lodged At the Eagle and thu Ckildi 
Wh«(mi my hoited«» (a good nnaient womwi) 
Did eniettfiin me with respect not common, 
&hs CAiued 1117 linnea, ahirts, and baQds be wn^ht^ 
And Qtt my way she cauBod me be refreaht ; 
She gare me twdre iUke pointfl, ehe ga.Te me b^ert, 
Which by me much refuaed At last waa takeiL 
Id troatli alie proued a ui other unto me. 
For which I ctbt more will tbiuikvfuU be."t 

Another cre^t of the Derby family also occurs as a sign — namely, 
the Eaglb'9 Foot, which was adopted in the sixteenth century 
liy John lysdall, a bookseller at the npi>er end of liOiabard 
Street 

The frequency of eagles In heraldry made them very common 
on the signbou^, although it is now impossible to say whose 
armoml beadngs eadi partictilar eagle was intended to represent 
The Sfkzab Eaolb occurs as the sign of one of the early printers and 
booksaUcfs, Qualter Lynno, who, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, had two shops with that sign, — one on Sommer's Key, near 
Billingsgate, and another next Bt Paul's Whart In 1G59 there 
mm & Black BPitmAD Eaqle at the west end of Bt Paul's, which 
fihop was also a bookseller's, one Giles OaJvert As the signs in 
huge towns and cities were generally not altered when the houso 
chsJSiged handSi it is not improbable but that thi^ may be the 
rame Block Eagle mentioned by Stow in the following words i- — 

•* During a great tempest at «e% in Juiuiiiy IfiOfi, FhiUpi King of CnactilK 
and hi^ qucseu, were weather-dri^ffn at Falmouth. Tk^ aame Umpert 
blew down the Eogle of brais off the Bpiro of St Paul'i Church in London, 
ftnd in the falling ^e iame e&gle broke and battered the Black Eagle that 
bung for ft iign la 3t Pauti CUurchyftrd." 

Milton's father, a Bcrivener by trade, lived in Bread Street, 

• Printtd Id the Jgnrnil of Erit AreliwQlOf. Anoo,, TPi ?LU p. TL 
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Cheapside, at the sign of the Spread Eagle, which was his own 
coat of arms, and in this house the great author of *' Paradise 
Lost" was bom, December 9, 1608. When the poet's fame had 
gone forth, strangers used to come to see the house, until it was 
destroyed by the fire of 1666. Perhaps its memory is preserved 
in Black Spread Eagle Court, which is the name of a passage in 
that locality. 

Another Spread Eagle was a noted *' porter-house ** in the 
Strand at the end of the last century : — 

** And to some noted porter-house repair ; 

The several streets or one or more can claim, 

Alike in goodness and alike in fame. 

The Strand her Spreading Eagle jusUy boasts. 

Facing that street where Venus holds her reign. 
And Pleasure's daughters drag a life of pain,* 
There the Spread Eagle, with majestic grace, 
Shows his broad wings and notifies the place. 

There let me dine in plenty and in quieff 
The Gbasshoppebs on the London signboards were all de- 
scendants of Sir Thomas Qresham's sign and crest, which is still 
commemorated by the weather-vane on the Boyal Exchange, of 
which he was the first founder. The original sign appears to 
have been preserved up to a very recent date. 

" The shop of the great Sir Thomas Gresham/' says Pennant, " stood in 
this [Lombard] street : it is now occupied by Messrs Martin, bs^ers, who 
are still in possession of the original sign of that illustrious person— the 
Qrasshopper. Were it mine, that honourable memorial of so great a pre- 
decessor should certainly be placed in the most ostentatious situation I 
could find." t 

The ancients used the grasshopper as a fascinum^ (fascination, 
enchantment ;) for this purpose Pisistratus erected one as a 
xara;^^ r9j before the Acropolis at Athens ; hence grasshoppers, in 

* Oatberine Street, in the Strand, was a disrepntable thoroughfiire in the last centiuy. 
Ckj aUodet to it in hie « Trivia : "— 

<* Oh, may thy yirtne guard thee through the roads 
Of "Dvarfs masr courts and dark abodes I 
The harlots' gulleftil path, who nightly stand 
Where Catherine Street descends into the Strand. 
With empty bandbox she delights to range, 
And feigns a distant errand from the 'Change. 
Nay, she will oft the Qoakei's hood profane, 
And trudge demure the rounds of Drury Lane.* 
Tom Brown describes, con amort, the wickedness of that part of the town. Catherine 
Street at present is not quite so bad as formerly, but the hundred of Drury Lane cannot 
by any means be called the most yirtuous part of London. 

t Art of Living in London. Printed for William GrifBn, at the Oarrickshead, ia 
Catherine Street, in the Strand. 1768. 
X Pennant's Account of London, 181S, p. 618. 
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aU sorta of human occuptttions, were worn about tlie p^raon to 
bring good luck The grasshopper sign certainly seems to bav4 
h^en a lucky one, Charles Bnncoin'bo and Eichard Kent, gold- 
smithsj lived at the Grasshopper in Lf^mbard Street, (no doubt 
Gre^ham's old ho use ^) m 1(577,* and throve so well under its 
faacinum that Duncombe gathered a fortune large enough to buy 
the Helmsley estate in Yorkshire from Geoi^ge VilHers, Duke of 
Buckingham, Tho land is now occupied by the Earl of Fevers- 
hiim, (Dimcoutbe'a descendant,) under the name of Duncombe 
Park. 

It m impossible to determine whether the Maidenhead was 
set up as a compliment to the Duke of BticMngham, to Catherine 
Parr, or to the ^lerc^rs* Company, for it is the crest of the three. 
But at aU events the ilercers' crest bad the precedence as being 
the oldest Amongst the badges of Henry YIIL it m some- 
times seen issning out of the Tudor Bose : — 

** Thifl corabiDatioTi/* Willemeut uaya, *' does not appear to ha?© been 
fto entire Xk^w fnncjj btit to have been composed frooi the rose-badgo of 
Km$ Heary YIIL, and from one preTioaely OAed by thia queen's family. 
The home of Parr bod before tliifi time aesumed aa one of their devices 11 
maiden's h^d oonped below the brfi^astj vested in ennine and gald^ tlio 
bair of the bead and tba temples encircled witb a wreath of red and white 
i«iii ; and tlua badge thejhad derived from the family of Bm of Ken^ 
daL* 

It was a sign used by some of the early printers. On the last 
puge of a little work entitled **Salua Corporis^ Salua AnimBe,'' we 
find the following imprint t — 

" Hoa cme BichiM-dtia quoa Fox impressit ad ungnem cdcograpbtia 
gumma sedulitALt? librc»9, 

Imprewum est preaens optiaciiliim iDndimifl in divi pauli semiterio aub 
Tirginei capitis signov Anno milleaimo quin getesimo nono. Mensti VOM 
Deoembria die m'* t 

Tbomaa Petit, another earlj printerj also lived *' at the aygna 
of the Maydensbead in Paulia Churchyard/' lo4L He waa 
probably a successor of Eichard Fax. 

An amndng anecdote bi told of old Hobson, the Londoner, 
with regaid to this sign : — 

''Maistf? Hobaon biiviog one of bia Prentieea new come oat of bis 
tune, and being made a free man of London, desired to eat np for himself; 
10^ taking a house not fojr from St Laurence haim, fumiahed it with, stoi^ 
«Illlle LoiidoaD!fect0TT for 1677^ tbe oldut list of l^ndop merchuitft. 
, whli: ~ ■ " ^ ' ' 



ell BJelmrd Fax th* wlDter Um prmt'^U w\ih llie wedff, niXh 
— —.care. Tkl* htUe J^oofc wmi prlotea at Loodotii, In 3t Pinal'f Churqhyapd, At 

_aidfi&he»d, Ifi the f ear 160B, dq Uu llIUi ftt Dccf miter/' Tht pHottEis wiUt Oie 

v«df« wu ibfi am AtUMset ol tlio «]% vbcacv lti« books |«r(HlaQ^ in Uib iDiimtr in 



t««Bwlfaee* 
ka ptefeftcftr 
&a llaidfi&hi!«^ 
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of ware, and set tip the signe of the Kaydenhead ; hard by waa a TBiyrioh 
man of the aame trade, had the same signe, and reported in eveiy place 
wheie he came, that the young man had set up the same eigne that he had 
onely to get away hia customera, and daily vexed the young man therewith- 
all, who, being grieved in hia mind, made it known to Maister Hobaon, hia 
late Maister, who, comming to the rich man, said, 'I marvell, air,' (quoth 
Maister HobsoUi) ' why you wrong my man ao much aa to aay he aeketh to 

St away your customers.' ' Marry, so he doth,' (quoth the other,) ' for he 
a set up a signe called the Maidenhead, and mine is.' ' That is not so/ 
(replied Maister Hobson,) * for his ia the widdoe's head, and no maydenhead, 
therefore you do him great wrong.* The rich man hereupon, seeing himself 
requited wii^ mocks, rested satisfied, and never after that envied Msdster 
Hobson'a man, but let him live quietly." * 

This sign occurs occasionally as the Maid's Head, but since 
Queen Elizabeth's reign it has doubtless frequently referred to 
the virgin queen. 

The Cboss Foxes — ^i.e.,two foxes counter saliant — ^is a common 
sign in some parts of England. It is the sign of the principal 
inn at Oswestry in Shropshire, and of very many public-houses 
in North Wales, and has been adopted from the armorial bear- 
ings of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Bart, whose family hold 
extensive possessions in these part& The late baronet, too, made 
himself very popular as a patron of agricultural improvements. 
Old Guillim, the heraldic writer's remarks upon this coat of arms, 
which he says belongs to the Kadrod Hard feunily of Wales, 
are quaint : — 

" These are somewhat unlike Samson's foxes that were tied together by 
the tails, and yet these two agree in aliquo tertio : They came into the 
field like to enemies, but they meant nothing less than fight, and therefore 
they pass by each other, like two crafty lawyers, which come to the Bar aa 
if they meant to fall out deadly about their clients' cause ; but when they 
have done, and their clients' purses are well spunged, they are better friends 
than ever they were, and laugh at those geese that will not believe them to 
be foxes, till they (too late) find themselves f oxbitten." f 

The Tiger's Head was the sign of the house of Christopher 
and Robert Barker, Queen Elizabeth's booksellers and printers, 
in Paternoster Row : it was borrowed from their crest ; their 
shop exhibited the sign of the Grasshopper, in St Paul's Church- 
yard. They came of an ancient family, being descended from 
Sir Christopher Barker, knight, king-at-arms, in the reign of 
Henry YIIL Barker is said to have printed the first series of 
English news-sheets, or, as we now call them, newspapers. The 

* Pleasant Conceits of old Hobson the Londoner, 1607. Hobson's answer proves the 
froth of Miuon's remark, that there were no inscriptions on the London signs to tel] 
What thcT represented, otherwise the maid could not hare been pawed off as a widow. 

1 OumWs Display of Heraldiy, follo^ p. 187. 
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earliaet of thosa which remain (oopiea are preserved Among Dr 
Birch's Hifltorical CoUoctioua in the British Muscitin, Ko. 4106) 
relnta to the descent of the Spamah Armada upon the English 
coasts; but as they are nmnbered^O, 51, and 54 in the comer 
of their upper margins, it has been not improbabljr conduded 
that a similar mode of pablishiog news had been resr^rted to eon- 
sidcrably earEer tbaa the date of that event, though, aa ^ as we 
knovk% none of the papers have been preserved. The title is : — 

**rpiIE ENGLISH MERCUHIE, pubLUhed by autlioritie, fur tbio proven- 

i tion of false reports ; * ' 
and the kst nnmber containa an account of the qttecn's thanks- 
giving at St Paurs for the victory she had gtdned over the 
enemies of England, It is probabj© that when the great akrm 
of the Armada had Bubaided, no more numbeis were published. 
Hie colophon runs : — 

"Imprinted by Chrittoplicr Barker^her highiio«i0*i printer, July 23, 15S8." 
It must not however be concealed that doubt is ontertainQd of 
the gennineneaa of tliose papera. Two of them are not of the 
timei but printed in modem type j and no originals are known ; 
the third ia ia manuscript of the eighteenth century, altered and 
interpolated with changes ia old language, such only as an author 
would make. 

The punning device, or pmter^s emblem, of Barker was a man 
barking a tree, representations of which may be seen on the titles 
and last leaver of many of the old folio and quarto Bibles and 
New Testaments issued from his press. His descendants coik 
tinned booksellers to the royal family until January 12, 1645^ 
when Robert Barker, the hmt of the family, died a prisoner for 
debt in the King*s Bench. Has misfortuuoa were probably occa- 
nioned by the embarrasaments of his royiil master, who for three 

Era bad been at war with the Parliament and a majority of 
stibjects. 

Variotis other booksellers sold their hooka under the sign of 
the Tiger*s Head in St Paul's Churchyard : apparently they sao- 
eeeded each other in the same house. Thus we find Toby Cook^ 
1670-15aO; Felix Kingston, 1599 ; and Heniy Seile, 1634, 

At Nortwich and Altringham, Cheater, there is a sign called 
the Bleedtkg Wonr, which has not been found anywhere eke. 
Its origin is diflictilt to explain, and the only explanation that can 
b© immediately oflfered for it la the crest of Hugh Lupus and 
Bicfaard, firat and second Earb of Chester, whiob was a wolf 8 
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head erased ; the neck of the animal being enued may, by primi- 
tive sign-painters, have been represented less conventionally than 
la done now, and probably exhibited some of the torn parts^ 
whence the name of the Bleeding Wolf. As for the use of the 
term "wolf," instead of "wolfs head,** we have a parallel in- 
stance in one of the gates of Chester, which, from this crest, was 
called Wolfsgate instead of Wolfshead Gate. There is another 
equally puz^ing sign, peculiar to this county and to Lancashire^- 
namely, the Bear's Paw. Of this sign, it must be confessed that 
no explanation can be offered ; it certainly looks heraldic, and 
lions jambs erased are the crest of many families. 

Easy enough to explain is the sign of Pakta Tueri, (Cellar- 
head, Staffordshire,) which is the motto of the lilf ord family : 
this is the only instance as yet met with of a family motto 
standing for a sign ; though in Essex a public-house sign, repre- 
senting a sort of Bacchic coat of arms, with the motto. In Yiko 
Yebitas, may be seen. The Oaklet Abms, at Maidenhead, 
near Bray, deserves passing mention, on account of some amusing 
verses connected with the place. As it is frequently the custom 
with publicans to choose for their sign the name or picture of 
some real or imaginary hero connected with the locality in which 
their house stands, the following verses were written on the 
Oakley Arms, near Bray : — 

" Friend Isaac, 'tis strange you that live so near Bray 

Should not set up the sign of the Vicar.* 
Though it may be an odd one, you cannot but say 

It must needs be a sign of good liquor." 
AnjBwer: 
^ Indeed, master Poet, your reason 's but poor, 

For the Vicar would think it a sin 
To stay, like a booby, and lounge at the door, — 

'Twere a sign 'twas bad liquor within.'* 

The Wentworth Abms, Kirby Mallory, Leicestershire, may also 
be mentioned on account of its peculiar inscription, which has a 
strange moral air about it, as if a pious Boni&ce drew beer and 
uncorked wine, and wished to compromise matters on high moral 
grounds, and limit with puritanical rigidity the government 
regulation above his door, "to be Drunk on the Premises": — 

" B£ay he who has little to spend, spend nothing in drink ; 
May he who has more than enough, keep it for better uses." 

* The Vicar of Bray, the hero of Bailer's comlo poem, appears to hare been a certain 
Simon Alejrn, oft. 1688; he was by turns, and as the times soited, Roman Catholic and 
Protettan^ in the times of Henry VIII., Sdward VI., Queen Mai7,and QacenEUzabetb. 
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O riffin Tavern, on the west side, which has a passage into Ful- 
wood's rents,** (Book iuL, p. 253.) 

The variously-coloared lions come under the same category of 
heraldic animals. Amongst them the Golden Lion standis fore- 
most. A public-house with that sign in Fulham ought not to 
be passed unnoticed ; it is one of the most ancient houses in the 
village, having been built in the reign of Henry VIL The 
interior is not much altered; the chimney-pieces are in their 
original state, and in good preservation. Formerly there were 
two staircases in the thick walls, but they are now blocked up. 
Tradition says that the house once belonged to Bishop Bonner, 
and that it has subterraneous passages communicating with the 
episcopal palace. When the old hostelry was pulled down in 
1836, a tobacco-pipe of ancient and foreign fashion was found 
behind the wainscot. The stem was a crooked bamboo, and a 
brass ornament of an Elizabethan pattern formed the bowl of the 
pipe. This pipe Mr Crofton Croker* tries to identify as the 
property of Bishop Bonner, who. on the 15th June 1596, died 
suddenly at Fulham, "while sitting in his chair and smoking 
tobacco." K Mr Croker be right, this inn should also have been 
honoured by the presence of Shakespeare, Fletcher, Henry 
Condell, (Shakespeare's fellow actor,) John Norden, (author of 
A Description of Middlesex and Hertfordshire,) Florio, the trans- 
lator of Montaigne, and divers other notabilities. 

The Blue Lion is far from uncommon, and may possibly have 
been first put up at the marriage of James L with Anne of Den- 
mark The Purple Lion occurs but once — ^namely, on a trades 
token of Southampton Buildings. 

Signs borrowed from Corporation arms form the last sub- 
division of this chapter. Such, for instance, is the Three Com- 
passes, a change in the arms of both the carpenters and 
masons. This sign is a particular favourite in London, where 
not less than twenty-one public-houses make a living imder its 
shadow. Perhaps this is partly owing to the compasses being a 
masonic emblem, and a great many publicans " worthy brethren.'' 
Frequently the sign of ^e compasses contains between the legs 
the following good advice : — 

** Keep within compaas, 

Aad then you 11 be sare, 

* In 1847. llr Orofton Croker read a paper at a meeting of the Brit Arch. Ataoe. 
- — - - - dor -• - 



al Wanrick, " On the probability of the Golden Lion Inn at Fulham having beea 

fireqaented by Shakespeare abc ^ '" *" "" 

genealogy ef tbia pipe is givea 



fireqaented by Shakespeare about the year 15D$ and 1596/' in which the possible 
* Ji8£ 
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To »void many trjubles 
Th»t qtliei^ endure/' 
Three Compaq were & frequent sign with the French, Gennan, 
and Dutch printers of the aiiteanth century. The Three Com- 
passes, Gro^venor HoWj Punlico, a well-known starting point for 
the PimHoo omnibuses, was formerly called the Goat aj^d 
OoMPAjiSEB, for which Mr P. Cunningham euggests the following 
ongin ^— 

'* At Calogne, in the churoh c^ S. Mam di Oapitolio, h a Sat atone ou 
the flaofp professing to be the * Oriibfftem dcr Brmder nnd Scliwefftei- eines 
Ehrbokrcn Wein und Faas Ai]ipte, Anno 1093/ That saj an I iuppoa^, n 
Taolt belonging to tlio Wind Coopci-'fl Company* The anna exhibit * 
ftbield with Q pair of compaasea, oa a3C«^ and a dray Of truck, with goata for 
eupponers. In a country Like EogUiid, deolmg lo much at one time ia 
Eheui&b wine, a mor^ lil@ly origin for euch ft sigii could hacdly be 
iouigiiied^ 

Others hftve conjddered the Bign a corruption of a purit^cal 
phrase^ ^*Qod encompassoth tie.'' But why may not tho Goat 
haY6 been the original sign, to which mine host added hia 
masonic emblem of the comp&98e% a pFactice yet of frequent 
occurrence. 

The Globe and Compasses seems to have ori^ated in the 
JoiBerB' arm% which are a cherron between two paira of compasses 
and a globe. It occurs, among^ other mstanoes, as the mgn of a 
booksciler, in the following quaint titie : — 

** Sin dbcoTwed to be worse than a Toad • iold by Eobert Wdten, &t tha 
OW*t and CtMnpoMa, at tlie West end of Saint pBul'i Church/* 

The Theeb Goatsheads, a public-house on the Wandsworth 
Bond, Lambeth, was originally the Oordwalneis' (sboemakeTs) 
anoSt ^hkh arc azure, a cherron or, between three goats' heads, 
erased argent Gradualy the he^ldic attributes hare Mien 
away, and the goats' heads now alone remain. As there were 
tirely oanies under the London signs, the public unacquainted 
wiUi heraldry gave a Temacular to the objects represented. 
Thna the Tsbee Leopaeds* Heads ia ^¥cn on a token as the 
name of a house in Bishopsgate ; yet the token represents a 
chevTOfli between three leopards' heads, the arms of the Weavers' 
C<»mpaiiy. The sign of the Leopard's Head was anciently called 
the LiMer* Utad. Thus in the second part of Henry IV., ii 1^ 
the hofltess says that FaJataff "b indited to dinner at the 
Lubbaf s Head in Lumbert Street^ to Master Smooth's the silk- 
maiL- **Iabbard;' mlgo ^'labbni^" was good old Eagliih far 
*'lcopaid' 
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The Green Man and Still is a common sign. There is one 
in White Cross Street, representing a forester drinking what is 
there called "drops of life" out of a glass barrel. This is a 
liberty taken with the Distillers' arms, which are a fess wavy in 
chief, the sun in splendour, in base a still; supporters two 
Indians, with bows and arrows. These Indians were trans- 
formed by the painters into wild men or green men, and the 
green men into foresters ; and then it was said that the sign 
originated from the partiality of foresters for the produce of the 
stilL The "drops of life/' of course, are a translation of 
aqua vUce. 

The Three Tuns were derived from the Vintners, or the 
Brewers* arms. On the 9th of May 1667, the Three Tuns in 
Seething Lane was the scene of a frightful tragedy : — 

" In our street," says Pepys, " at the Three Tans Tavern, I find a great 
hubbub ; and what was it but two brothers had fallen out, and one killed 
the other. And who should they be but the two Fieldings. One whereof, 
Bazill, was page to my Lady Sandwich, and he hath killed the other, him- 
Belf being very drunk, and so is sent to Newgate."* 

There seems to have been a kind of fatality attached to this 
sign, for the London Gazette for September 15-18, 1679, relates a 
murder committed at the Three Tims, in Chandos Street, and in 
this same house, Sally Pridden, alias Sally Salisbury, in a fit of 
jealousy stabbed the Honourable John I^ch in 1723. Sally 
was one of the handsomest " social evils " of that day, and had 
been nicknamed Salisbury, on account of her likeness to the 
countess of that name. For her attempt on the life of Finch she 
was committed to Newgate, where she died the year after, 
" leaving behind her the character of the most notorious woman 
that ever infested the hundreds of old Drury." f Her portrait 
has been painted by Sir Godfrey Ejieller. 

Sometimes the sign of the One Tun may also be seen. It 
occurs in the following newspaper item : — 

'* Last Thursday four highwaymen drinking at the One Tun Tavern near 
Hungerford Market in the Strand, and falling out about dividing their 
booty, the Drawer overheard them, sent for a constable, and secured them, 
and next day they were committed to Newgate." — Weekly Journal, Decem- 
ber 6, 1718. 

That these fellows meant mischief is evident from a subsequent 

* Pepys here makes a mistake, for he tells ns afterwards, July 4, when he went to 
the Session House to hear the trial, that Basil was the murdered man. 

t Cnulfield's Memoirs of Remarkable Persons. A curious epitaph upon lier occurs la 
the }Veikly Oradf^ February 1, 1736; unfortunately it is too liishly spiced to be intro- 
auccd here. 
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attiele. They had a complete arsenal abont them, vk^j two blun* 
dorbi3£Se% one loaded with fifteen balk, th© other with seven, 
and five pbtola loaded with powder and shot. 

The G<>LDEN Cur, from the form in which it was generally 
represented, seems to have been derived from the Goldsmiths' 
arms, which are quarterly azure, two leopards' heads or, (whence 
the mint mark,) and two golden cups covered between two 
buckles or. It was a sign mncli fancied by boaksellera» as ; 
Abd' Jeff's in the Old Bailey, 1564; Edward Allde, Without 
Cripplegate, from 1587 nntil 16U0; and John Bartlet the 
Elder^ in Bt Pauls Churcliyard ; whilst the Tobee Cups was a 
Ikmoiis carriers' inn in Aldersgate in the seventeenth century, 

l^e Ham and Teazel, Queenshead Street, Islington, is a part 
of the Clothworkers' arm^ which are sable, a chevron ermine be- 
tween two habickfl in chief arg.^ and a teaael in base Qf\ The 
crest is a ram statant or on a mount vert 

The Hammee akd Ceown appears from a trades token to 
have been the sign of a shop in Gutter Lane, in the seventeenth 
century. It waa a charge from the Blacksmiths' arms : sable, a 
chevron between three hammers crowned or. The Lion in the 
WooB was a tivem of some note a hundred years ago in Salis* 
bury Oonrt, Fleet Street- It seems originally to have been the 
Woodmongers' arms, whose crest m a lion issuing from a wood. 
At the present day it is the aign of a public -house in the same 
locality, namely, in Wildeniesa Lane, Dorset Street, Fleet BtreeL 

To these Corporation arms we may add two belonging to 
companies During the South Sea mania the South Sea A ems 
was a favourite sign j in 17 18, the very year that Queen Anne 
had established the company and granted them arms, they ap- 
jiearcd as the sign of a t^-vvem near Austin Friara : they are a 
curious heraldic compound. "Ai;ure, a globe representing the 
Straights of Magellan and Cai>e Honij all proper. On a c*'intou 
Uie arms of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain, and in &mia« 
tor duef two herrings salter^ise tirg,^ crowned or/* 

The SoL*s Arms, Sofa Row^ Hampstead lload, immortalised 
by Dickens in ** Bleak House," derives its name from the Soi'a 
Society, who were a kind of freemasons. They used to hold 
their meetings at the Queen of Bohemia's Head, Druiy Lane^ 
but on the pulling down of that house the society was dissolved. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SIGNS OF ANIMALS AND MONSTEBa 

It is in many cases impossible to draw a line of demaication 
between signs borrowed from the animal kingdom and those 
taken from heraldry : we cannot now determine, for instance, 
whether by the White Horse is meant simply an equtis cahaUus, 
or the White Horse of the Saxons, and that of the House of 
Hanover; nor, whether the White Greyhound represented ori- 
ginally the supporter of the arms of Henry VII., or simply the 
greyhound that courses "poor puss" on our meadows in the 
hunting-season. For this reason this chapter has been placed as 
a sequel to the heraldic signs. 

As a rule, fantastically coloured animals are unquestionably of 
heraldic origin : their number is limited to the Lion, the Boar, 
the Hart, the Dog, the Cat, the Bear, and in a few instances the 
Bull ; all other animals were generally represented in what was 
meant for their natural colours. The heraidic lions have already 
been treated of in the last chapter \ but sometimes we meet with 
the lion as a fera naturce, recognisable by such names as the 
Brown Lion, the Yellow Lion, or simply the Lion. There is 
a public-house in Philadelphia with the sign of the Lion, having 
underneath the following Hues : 

" The lion roars, but do not fear, 
Cakes and beer sold here." 

Which inscription is certainly as umiecessary as that over the 
nonformidable -looking lions under the celebrated fountain in 
the Spanish Alhambra, "O thou who beholdest these lions 
crouching, fear not, life is wanting to enable them to exhibit 
their fury." 

Lions occur in numerous combinations with other animals and 
objects, which in many cases seem simply the union of two signs, 
as the Lion and Dolphin, Market Place, Leicester ; the Lion 
AND Tun, at Congleton : the Lion and Swan in the same lo- 
cality may owe its joint title to the name of the street in which 
the public-house is situated, viz., Swanbank. The combination of 
the Lion and Pheasant, Wylecop, Shrewsbury, seems rather 
mysterious, unless the Pheasant has been substituted for the Cock, 
just as in the Thbee Pheasants and Sceptre, they were sub- 
stituted for the Thbee Pigeons and Sgeptbe. As for the 
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When Anson was in general disfavour about the Minorca affiilr, 
the following biting reply to this inscription went the round of 
the newspapers : — 

" The Traveller*s reply to the Centurion's Lion, 
*' King of Beasts, what pity 'twas to sever 

A pair whose Union had been just for ever ! 

So diflTrently advanced ! 'twas surely wrong, 

When you 'd been fellow-travellers so long. 

Had you continued with him, had he bom 

To see the English Lion dragg'd and torn f 

Brittannia made at every vein to bleed, 

A ravenous Crew of worthless Men to feed ? 

No; Anson once had sought the Land's Relief; 

Now — Ease and Dignity have banish'd Qricf. 

Qo, rouse him then, to save a sinking nation. 

Or call him up, the partner of your station. 

We often see two Monsters for a sign, 

Inviting to good Brandy, Ale, or Wine." 

The Tiger is of rare occurrence on signboards; there is a 
Golden Tiger in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, and a bird-fancier 
on Tower Dock, not far from the then famous menagerie which 
attracted crowdJa to the Tower, chose the Leopard and Tiger 
for his sign. In 1665 there was a Leopard Tavern in Chancery 
Lane ; the same animal is still occasionally seen on public-house 
signs. Generally speaking, the carnivorous animals are not great 
favourites, and those named above are almost the only examples 
that occur. As for the popularity of the Bear, it is entirely to 
be attributed to the old vulgar pleasure of seeing him ill-treated, 
a relic of the once common amusements of bear-baiting and whip- 
ping. The colours in which he is represented are the Bl.4CK Bear, 
the Brown Bear, the White Bear, and in a very few instances 
(as at Leeds) the Bed Bear. 

Besides bear-whipping and .bear-baiting, another barbarous 
fancy led sometimes to the choice of this animal for a sign, — 
viz., the lamentable pun which the publican made upon the article 
he sold, and the name of the animal. Will. Hose of Coleraine, in 
Ireland, for instance, issued trades tokens with a bear passant, on 
the reverse Exchange.for.a.can (t.c., of Bear !), and as if the 
pun was not ridiculous enough, there was a rose as a rebus for 
his name. Thomas Dawson of Leeds perpetrated a similar pun 
on his token, dated 1670; it says, — Beware. of. y^.Beare, evi- 
dently alluding to the strength of his beer.* 

• « Boyne*! and Akersian's Txadei Tokeoj of the 17th Century, " in England, Ireland 
•nd WalM. 
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Bean UB&d often to be represented vjitli chains KJmid tlieir 
neck, (as on tJie stone mgn m Addle Street, with tLe date ICIO.) 
This led to tbe following amusing rejoiiider : — ^It happen ed thai 
ji pedestrian artisiE bad ran up a bill at si rond-dde lim which he 
WHS unable to paj, whereupon the Jandlordj in order to settle the 
ftocount, commissioned him to paint a bear for bis sigiL The 
iminter, wanting to make a little besides, suggested that, if the 
benr wnB painted with a chain round hia neck, which be strongly 
itdTised him to hare, it would cost him balf-a-guineA more^ an 
account of the gold, &c. But the boat was not agreeable to this 
extra c^jjense," according! j, the sign was painted, (but in dis-- 
tcmpcFj) and the painter went hb way. Not many days after it 
began to rain, and tlie bear was completely washed from the 
board. The first time the landlord met tbe painter^ he accused 
Mm in great dudgeon of having imposed upon him, for that, in 
leas than a month, the bear bad gone from his signboard* ** Now^ 
look here,** replied the painter ; *' did not I ad\dae you to bare a 
chain put about the bear*s neck ? but yon would not bear of it ; 
had that been done ho eodd not have run away, and would still 
be at jrotir doon" 

Among the most famous Bear inns and taverns were, — the 
Bear ** at Bridgefoot," t.d, at the foc»t of London Bridge, on the 
Bouthwark side, for many centuries one of the most popular Ijcm- 
don tavemB ; as early as the reign of Richard III, we find it the 
resort of the aristocratic pkaaure-sceker, Tlius, in March 146 J^ 
it waa repeatedly visited by Jocky of Norfolk ^ tbe then Sir John 
Howard, who went thcro to drink wine and shnot at tbe target, 
at wbicb he lost 20 pence,* It is also frequently named by the 
writers of the seventeenth century .t Pcpys mentions it Apiil 3» 
1067. "1 hear bow tbe king is not so well pleased of this marriage 
between the Unko of liichmund and Mrs Stuart, as is talked ; ajid 
that he by & wile did futdi her to the Bear at the BridgefotJt, 
where a c<mch was reiuiy, and they are atole away into Kent with- 
out the king's leave." The wine of this establishment did not 
meet with the approbation of the laatidioua searchers after darot 
in 160L 

'* Tlirough itinka of lU sort*, both tho iimpl© vad compouud. 
Which throiigh narrow alleywj our wnaea do confound, 
Ws cams to the Bear, which w& mnv und<?nito<Kl 
Wm the first house in SotJtliwn.rk built dftor th* flood j 
* 8i««vr(l*ft AccnUlili of Sir JaHn EawariL 
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And has such a succession of vintners known. 
Not more names were e'er in Welsh pedigrees shown ; 
But claret with them was so much out of fashion, 
That it has not been known there a whole generation." 

Laat Search ({fter Claret in Southwathf 1691. 
This old tavern was pulled down in 1761, at the removal of the 
houses from London Bridge. " Thursday last the workmen em- 
ployed in pulling down the Bear Tavern, at the foot of London 
Bridge, found several pieces of gold and silver coin of Queen 
Elizabeth, and other money, to a considerable value." — Public 
Advertiser^ Dec. 26, 1761. Coins, no doubt, dropped between 
the boards by the revellers of bygone generations. 

There was another famous Bear. Tavern at the foot of Strand- 
bridge; the vicinity of the "Bear" and "Paris Gardens" had 
evidently suggested the choice of those signs. At the Bear 
Tavern in the Strand, the earliest meetings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries took place, when there were as yet only three members, 
Mr Talman, Mr Bagford, and Mr Wanley. Their first meeting 
was oh Friday, Nov. 5, 1 707 ; subsequently they met at the Young 
Devil Tavern in Fleet Street, and then at the Fountain, opposite 
Chancery Lane. Mr Talman was the first president; Mr Wanley 
was a savant of considerable acquirements. It was he who pur- 
chased Bagford*s MS. collection for the Harleian Library. 

The White Bear at Soper's Lane End, (now Queen Street,) 
Cheapside, was the shop in which Baptist Hicks, as a silk mercer, 
by selling silks, velvets, lace, and plumes to the courtiers of James 
I., amassed that fortune which led to the Peerage, and the title of 
Viscount Campden. There was another White Bear Tavern in 
Thames Street, of which the sign is still extant, a stone bas-reliet 
with the date 1670, and the initials M. R In 1252, Henry III. 
received a white bear as a present from the king of Norway; and 
in King Edward VI. 's time, May 29, 1549, the French ambassa- 
dors, after they had supped with the Duke of Somerset, went 
to the Thames and saw the bear hunted in the river.* Such an 
occurrence might easily lead to the adoption of this animal as 
a sign in that locality. The following little fact connected with 
anoSier White Bear Inn forcibly calls up the dark ages before 
gas was invented. In 1656, John Wardall gave by will to the 
Grocers' Company a tenement called " The White Bear in Wal- 

* Baraet's Ilistorj of the Reformation, Lib. if., vol. il. p. 14. It is Dosstble also 
tnftt the White Bear was set up in compliment to Anne, daughter of the Earl of War- 
wick, queen to Richard III., who, as a difference firom her father's bear and ragged stafi; 
had adopted the White Bear as a badge* 
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bfook,* Gpon conditioB that they should yearly pay to the church- 
wardens of St EotoljilLX BiliiDgsgate, £4 to provide a lanthoni 
with a candle, eo that pfisseogera might go with more eecttrity to 
juad from the wateraida during the night. This lamp was to be 
fixed at the north-eaat corner of the parish church of St Botolpb, 
from Bt Bortholomew^s-day to Lady-day; out of this suiu £1 
was to be paid to the sextou for taking cnro of the laiithoru^ 
The annuity is now applied to a lamp lighted with gae in the 
plae@ prescribed by the wilL* 

The White Bear Ion, at the east end of Piccadilly, waa for 
more than a century one of the busiest coaching houses- In 
this house died Luke SuBivan, engraver of aome of Hogarth's 
worki ; also Chatelain, aoother engraver, the hist in mch pen- 
mioufl circumst^mc^, that he was buiied at the expense of some 
friends in the poor ground of St James^a workhouse. It was in this 
inn that West passed the first night iu London on his arrival from 
America. The sign of the ^YhUe Bear is still common ; at Spritig- 
ban^ Hull, there is ouo called, with zoological precisloUi the 
Polar Bzab. This may, however, refer to the constelJatioiJ* 

The Beau's Head occurs in Congleton, Cheshire ; probably it 
is A family crest ^ the same as the Bkab's Paw, — both of which, 
it is beheved, occur only in that county and in Lancashire. The 
Bear is also met in frequent combinations ; on© of the most com- 
mon IB the Beau akd BACcnuSj which looks like a hieroglyphic 
rendering of the words Beer and Wine, having the additional 
attraction of alliteration. Since mythology does not mention 
a Bcei^Qod, the animal was probably chosen as a rebus for the 
drink. In the Beak Ain> Rummeb, Mortimer Street^ the rummer 
implies the Bale of liquors, in the same manner m the Punchbowl 
is often used. The B^ak and Harrow d&mm to be a union of 
two mgns. In the seventeenth century it formed the honse- 
decomtioii of an ordbary at tlie entrance of Butdicr Eow, (now 
Picket Street, Strand) One night in 1092^ Nat Lee, the mad 
poet, in going home drunk from this house, fell down in the 
snow and was atiHed. 

The Elephant, iu the middle ages, was nearly always repre- 
sented with the castle on Ms back. For instance, in the Latin 
M8,, Bestiarium HarL, 4751, a tower m strapped to him, in 
which are seen five knights in chain-armour, with swords, battle- 
axes, and cross-bows, their emblazoned shields bangiag ronnd the 
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battlements; and, in the description of the animal, it is said| 
" In eorum dorsis, Pfer] si et Indi ligneis tumbus collocati tam- 
quam de muro jaculis dimicant." The rook, in Chinese chess- 
boards, still represents an elephant thus armed. 

Cutlers in the last century frequently used the Elephant and 
Castle as their sign, on account of it being the crest of the 
Cutlers' Company, who had adopted it in reference to the ivory 
used in the trade. Hence the stone bas-relief in Belle Sauvage 
Yard, which was the sign of some now forgotten shopkeeper, who 
had chosen it out of regard to his landlords. The houses in the 
yard are the property of the Cutlers' Company. The Elephant 
AND Castle public-house, Newington Butts, was formerly a 
famous coaching inn, but, by the introduction of railways, it has 
dwindled down to a starting-point for omnibuses. The occasion 
of this sign being put up was the following : — Some time about 
1714, a Mr Conyers, an apothecary in Fleet Street, and a great 
collector of antiquities, was digging in a gravel-pit in a field near 
the Fleet, not far from Battle Bridge, when he discovered the 
skeleton of an elephant. A spear with a flint head, fixed to a 
shaft of goodly length, was found near it, whence it was con- 
jectured to have been killed by the British in a fight with tlio 
Romans,* though now, since the late discoveries concerning the 
flint implements, very different conclusions would be drawn from 
this fact. But be this as it may, that elephant, whether post- 
tertiary or Roman, gave its name to the public-house soon after 
erected in that locality; and, regardless of the venerable anti- 
quity of this origin, it is often now-a-days jocularly degraded 
into the Pio and Tinder-box. 

What is meant by the whimsical combination of the Elephant 
AND Fish, at Sandhill, Newcastle, is hard to say, unless we as- 
sume the fish originally to have been a dragon. Between ele- 
phants and dragons there was supposed to be a deadly strife, 
and their battles are recorded by Strabo, Pliny, -^lianus, and 
their mediaeval followers. The fight always ended in the death 
of both, the dragon strangling the elephant in the windings of 
his tail, when the elephant, falling down dead, crushed the dragen 
by his weight. 

The Elephant and F&iab, in Bristol, may possibly have ori- 
ginated from the representation of an elephant accompanied by a 

• Bagforl, who was present at the ezcaratloiis, relates this story In a letter preflzod 
tQ Iieland'a OoUectanea, p. IziU., 1770. tke alio 9Mr John Oldcafitto. 
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an old Qerman work on Alchemy * one of the plates repreaenti 
a dragon eating his own tail ; underneath are the words,— 
" Daa ist groB Wunder imd seltaam List, 
Die hochsfc Artzney im Drachen ist" + 

In mediaeyal alchemy, the dragon seems to have been the emp 
blem of Mercury, which appears from these words on the same 
print : " Mercurius recte et chymice prsecipitatus vel sublimatus 
in sua propria aqua resolutus et rursum coagulatus." X ^^ which 
are added the following rhymes : — 

''£in Draoh im Walde wohnend ist^ 

Ad Gifffc demaelben nichts gebrisst ; 

Wenn er die Sonne sieht und das Fewr 

So speusst er Qiffb fleugt ungehewr, 

Kein Lebend Thier fiir ihm mag gneen 

Der Basilisc mag ihm nit gleich wesn. 

Wer diesen Wm-mb wol weiss zu t5dtn 

Der kompt auss alien seinen Nothen. 

Sein Farber in seinem Todt sich vermehm ; 

Anas seiner Gifffc Artzney thut werden. 

Sein Qifffc verzehrt er gar und gans 

Und frisat sein eign vergiften Schwante, 

Da mus er in sich selbst volbringen 

Der edelst Balsam auss ihm thut tringen, 

Solch groase Tugend wird man schawen 

Welches alle Weyan sich hoch erfrawen." § - 
Hence the dragon became one of the " properties" of the che- 
mist and apothecaiy, was painted on his drug-pots, hung up as 
his sign, and some dusty, stuffed crocodile hanging from the ceil- 
ing in the laboratory had to tio service for the monster, and 
inspire the vulgar with a profound awe for the mighty man who 
had conquered the vicious reptile. 

The Salamander was another animal of the same class, and 
also represented certain chemical actions, owing to its fabled 
powers of resisting the .fire. The notions of early naturalists 
concerning this creature were very extraordinary. A Bestiarium 

♦ «« Lambspring, das ist cln herzlichen Teutscher Tnotat yon Phllosophischen Steine, 
welchen fiir Jahren ein adelichcr Teutscher Philosophus, Lamport Spring gehdssen mit 
0ch5ne Piguren beschrieben hat. Frankfort am Main, 1625." 

t " This is a great wonder, and very strange : the dragon contains the greatest medi- 
cament." 

t " Mercury rightly precipitated or sublimated in its own water dissolred and again 
coagulated." 

§ " There is a dragon liyes in the forest who has no want of poison : when he sees the 
sun or fire he spits venom, which flics about fearftilly. No living animal can be cured 
of it ; even the basilisk does not equal him. He who can properly kill this serpent has 
overcome all lUs danger. His colours increase in death ; physic is produced from his 
poison, which he entirely consumes, and eats his own venomous tail. This must be ac- 
complished by him. in order to produce the noblest balm. Such great virtue as will point 
•ut herein that all the learned tball rc;|oice." 
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presens venenum. Sed hoc non satis probatum est"* What- 
ever it was that passed for unicorn's horn, (probably the horn of 
the narwal,) it was sold at an immense price. " The unicorp 
whose horn is worth a city/' says Decker in his Gull's Hornbook; 
and Andrea Racci, a Florentine physician, relates that it had been 
sold by the apothecaries at £24 per ounce, when the current 
value of the same quantity of gold was only £2, 3s. 6d. In a 
MS. table of customs entitled, " The Book of Rates in y* first 
yeare of Queen Mary 1531," t we find the duty paid upon " cornu 
unicomi y« ounce 20s." An Italian author who visited England 
in the reign of Henry VII., % speaking of the immense wealth of the 
religious houses in this country says : — "And I have been informed 
that, amongst other things, many of these monasteries possess uni- 
corns' horns of an extraordinary size." Hence such a horn was fit 
to be placed among the royal jewels, and there it appears at the 
head of an inventory taken in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, 
and preserved in Pepys's library. § " Imprimis, a piece of unicorn's 
horn," which, as the most valuable obiect, is named first. 

This was no doubt the piece seen by the German traveller 
Hentzner, at Windsor : " Wo were shown here, among other 
things, the horn of a unicorn of above eight spans and a half in 
length, valued at above £1 0,000." || Pcacham places " that home 
of Windsor (of an unicome very likely) " IF amongst the sights 
worth seeing. Fuller also speaks of a unicorn's horn — " in my 
memory shewn to people in the Tower"** — and enters on a long 
dissertation about its virtues ; but it seems to have been lost, or 
at least, no longer exhibited in his time. 

The belief in the efficacy and value of this horn continued to 
the close of the seventeenth century ; for the llev. John Ward in 
his diary, p. 172, says : — 

** Mr Hartman had a piece of unicorn's horn, which one Mr Qodeski gave 
him ; hee bad itt att some foraine prince's court. I had the piece in my 
hand. Hee desired Dr Willis to make use of itt in curing his ague ; but 
the Dr refusd because hee had never seen itt used. Mr Hartman told me 
the forementioned gentleman has as much of itt as would make a cup, and 

* "It is reported that the tinicom's horn sweats when it comes In the presence of 
poison, and thut for this reason it is laid on ttic tables of the great, and made into 
knife-handles, which, when placed on the tables, show the presence of poison. But this 
Is not sufficiently proved."— Albertus Magnus, Do Animalibus, lib. xxv. 

t Bib. Harl. 6963, vol. i., p. 403. 

X Relation of the Island of England, pabllshed bj the Camden Socletj. 

} See Uib. Ilnrl. 5963, vol. i., p. 407. 

I Huntzner's Travels, p. 54. 

\ Henry Peachiun's Complcat Gentlemaa. 
•* Fuller's Worthies, voce Middlesex. 
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courtyard, where the lumbering coaches used to arrive and depart, 
is now an open space, round which houses are built. The 
Bacoon is a painted sign at Dalston, but a hysena seems to have 
sat for the portrait ; the Hippopotamus occurs in New-England 
Street, Brighton; the Ibex at Chadelworth, Wantage; the 
Ckocodile in Higham Street, Norwich ; the Camel may be met 
with in a few instances," and at Weston Peverell, Plymouth, there 
is the sign of the Camel's Head. Finally, there is the Ka.n- 
OAROO, of which, occasionally, an example may be seen, set up 
probably by some landlord who had tri^ his luck in Australia. 
The Civet is common all over Europe as a perfumer's sign, as 
it was said to produce musk A Dutch perfumer in the seven- 
teenth century wrote under his sign : — 
** Dit *s in de Civet kat, gelyk gy kunt aanschouwen, 
Maar komt hior biunen, hier zyn parf uimen voor mannen en vrouwen." * 

The HEDQEHoa was never very common. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth it was the sign of William Seeres, booksoUer, in 
St Paul's Churchyard, who put it up, according to Bagford, on 
account of its being the badge of his former master Sir Henry 
Sydney.f Apparently this same house was concerned in the 
following strange affair : — 

''By a lettere dated London, 11 May 1555, it appears that in Fowles 
Ohurchyearde at the sign of the Hedgehog, the goodwife of the house was 
brought to bed of a manchild, being of the age of 6 dayes and dienge the 
7th (jaye followinge ; and half an hour before it departed spake these words 
followinge : (rise and pray) and so continued half an houre in thes words 
and then cryinge departed the worlde. Hereupon the Bishope of London 
examined the goodman of the house and other credible persones who 
affirmed it to be true and will dye uppon the same." X 

The Hedgehog is now very scarce on signboards ; at Dadling- 
ton, near Market Bosworth, there is a Doo and Hedgehog, 
doubtless borrowed from the well-known engraving of " A Rough 
Customer." 

Signs relating to sport or the chase are comparatively common ; 
thus we have the Rat and Febret at Wilson, near Ashby de la 
Zouch j the Tiikbe Conies, or rabbits, figure on an old trades 

• "This iB the 01 ret, as yov may see ; bat enter. Perfomes sold here for men and 
women." 

t The reason why the hedgehog was genenllj represented with apples stuck on his 
quills, appears ttom the following words in Bossewell, (p. 61,) — ** He clymeth upon a vi nc or 
an aifplu-tree and bltcth off thuir braunches and twiggcs, and when thej [the apples] be 
fkllen downe, he wolowcth on them, and so thej sticke on his prickes, and he beareth 
them unto a hollow tree or some other hole." The earlj naturalists also said that if, 
when ho was so loadc<l, one of the apples happened to drop ofl^ he would throw all th« 
others down in anger and return to the tree for a new load. 

X Ilarl. MSS. ZbZ, fol. 146. 
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token of Bkckman Street ; the Hare, on the tok^ of John 
Perria m the Strand, 1666^ and Mcholaa Wan*€% in Alders- 
gate.* Warren evidently made a cockney mistake, thinking thut 
hires, instead of rabbits, lived in warrens Another Hare was 
the sign of Philip Hause in Walbrook in 1 682. t The Haieb and 
StimnREL occur together on & sign at Xuneatoo; what tho 
combination means it is difficult to surmise. 

** CaKM with climlTing SqiTiRTtELS nncl bellfi to Uiem were formerly tke 
|l)4ii^<iQaablQ appemlage*? of tlm onUUlo of a, Tinmaa'a ahop, and vrere, in 
^1, th9 only live mga. Que, we beliave, itHl (1626) liaDgtt out on Holbom ; 
but iboy are &£t TonuMng with the good old modea of otir iinc^atorg/^ ^ 

The TuBMZ BqmRUBiM was the sign of an iun at Lambeth, 
mentioned by Taylor the Water poet in 1636 ; and from a trades 
token it appears that in the seventeenth century there was a 
similaF aigB in Fleet Street. Probably it was the same house 
which, in 167|, was occupied by Gosling the bankerj "over 
against St Dunstan's Cliurck/^ where the triad of squirfek may 
still be seen in the iron-work of the windows, GoaliDg*9 was one 
of the leading banking establiahmeots in the reign of Charles IL 
Among the curiosities of this old firm is a biB for XGiO, 8a, 
piud out of the secret service money for gold lace and silver lace, 
oought by the Duchess of Clevelaiid for the wedding dothea of 
the Lady Bnas^ and Otchfield 

The Habb ak d Houkds are very common ; some fifty yeara 
ago it was the iigu of a notorious eitabllshment in 8t Giles's, one 
of thoae places associated with. ^Hhe good old customs of 
our anecstom" As tho few houses of this character that remain 
are difficult of access^ a description of this place may not be on^ 
interesting. 

" The H£u-a aad Houndis was to be rea£li«d by thoi« golag from the weat 
«itid towsidi the city, bj goirtg up & tumiiig on tb«i left hojjd, neiyly oppo- 
■tta St Oitea'a chui-chp^t Tbe entr&ace to Uiii turning or Ihqs WAB oh- 
strtict^d or dcft:tided hy poata with cro&s borsp which being p«aaed, thelana 
itself wtm ent-cred. It extended Bome tweoty or thirty jstdm towaxda th« 
BOTtli* through two rows of the moat Glthy, dih^ptdAted, and exeei«blo 
build mgn that could be im^gmed; and nt the top or «nd of it stood tho 
«iltd»V ^^ which * Stuimiag Joe ' was the corpuleiit eiutcUMi ;^I need mot 
mj tSiat it i«qmi»d lome deteraUoatiou t^nd some addrett to ^m thkitnuiie 
pMM of rendetrmii. Thoie who b&d tbe hooour of to. mtroduofeioa to 
th« gr««t man wera ooniida«d eafe, whe»ver his authority ezteaded, And ia 

f hm4m &melU, Sepi m-St« im. I u& eeDddaot £bfl nnftHixrt mAde ft nifprlRi 
ud tliiit Ibe mwi'i auiie urtta Huou, nitl^b or Oeimuki for iko tw9 he 
his *lco. 

t tlea^ 8r«ty^Di7 Ik^ Ozk 17, M. 1. 
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this locality it was certainly very extensive. He occasionally condes- 
cended to act as a pilot through the navigation of the alley to persons of 
aristocratic or wealthy pretensions, whom curiosity, or some other motive 
best known to themselves, led to his abode. Those who were not under ' 
his safe conduct frequently found it very unsafe to wander in the intricacies 
of this region. In the salon of this temple of low debauchery were 
assembled groups of all * unutterable things,' all that class distinguished 
in those days^ and, I believe, in these, by the generic term ' cadgers.' 

Hail cadgers, who in rags array*d, 

Disport and play fantastic pranks; 

Each Wednraday night in full parade, 

Within the domicile of Bank's. 
A ' lady * presided over the revels, collected largess in a platter, and, at 
intervids, amused the company with specimens of her vocal talent 
Dancing was ' kept up till a late hour,' with more vigour than elegance, 
and many terpsichorean passages, which partook rather of the animation 
of the ' Nautch ' than the dignity of the minuet, increased the interest of 
the performance. It may be supposed that those who assembled were not 
the sort of people who would have patronised Father Matthew had he visited 
St Qiles's in those times. There was indeed an almost incessant com- 
plaint of drought, which seemed to be increased by the very remedies ap- 
plied for its cure ; and had it not been for the despotic authority with 
which the dispenser of the good things of the establishment exercised his 
rule, his liberality in the dispensation would certainly have led to very 
vigorous developments of the reprobation of man and of woman also. In 
the lower tier, or cellars, or crypt of the edifice, beds or berths were pro* 
vided for the company, who, packed in bins after the ' fitful fever ' of the 
evening, slept well." * 

In 1750 there was a sign of the Haee and Cats at Norwicli,f 
•which was clearly a travesty of the Hare and Hounds. 

The Stag may in early times have been put up as a religious 
type. As such it is of constant occurrence in the catacombs 
and in early Christian sculptures, in allusion to Psalm xlii., 
" Like as the hart desireth the water brook, so longeth my soul 
after thee, O God!"t The Stag is still a very common sign. 
A publican on the Fulham Eoad has put up the sign of the Stag, 
and added to this on the tympanum : " Kex in regno suo non 
habet parem," the application of which is best known to mine 
host himself. 

The Baldfaoed Stag is seen in many places : baldfaced is a 
term applied to horses who have a white strip down the forehead 
to the nose. At Chigwell in Essex there is a Bald Hind, and 

^ * Rev. J. Richardson, LL.B., BecoIIections of the Last Half Century. Sec also 
under Srumnira Joi Bakks in the Slang Dictionary, recently issued by the publisher 
of this work. 

t OenUemarCi Magaxine, March 1842. 

X See under Buaoious Siasa. 
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Swans and Pbal at Walsall; the Nelson and Peal, and many 
others. 

Among the taverns with the sign of the Eoebuok that have 
become femons^ the house in Cheapside may be mentioned as a 
notorious place during the Whig riots in 1715. 

Not only the Deer tribe themselves, but their Hobnb also 
make a considerable figure on the signboard It is probably to 
the sign of the Horns that allusion is made in the roll of the 
Pardoner, "Cocke Lorell's Bote :"— 

^ Here is Maiyone Marchauntes at Allgate 
Her Husbode dwells at ye siggne of ye Cokddet Paie" 

The Horns was a tavern of note in Fleet Street in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth : 

** The xvj day of September (1557), cam owt of Spayn to the Quens 
Cowrt in post Monser Regamus, gorgyaly apparelled, with divers Spane- 
ardes, and with grett cheynes, and their hats sett witlx stones and perlles, 
and sopyd [supped], and by vij of the cloke were again on horsSbake, and 
so thrugh Flet Strett, and at the Hornes they dronke, and at the Gbat- 
HONDB, and so thrugh Chepesyde, and so over the bryge, and so rod all 
nyght toward Dover." — MackyrCa Diary. 

Sometimes the Horns are specified as the Hart's Horns Inn, 
Smithfield, near Pie Comer, one of the houses in the yard of 
which Joe Miller used to play during Bartholomew Fair time, 
when he was associated with Finkethman at the head of a troop 
of actors. The London Daily Post for August 24, &c, 1721, 
contains several advertisements of his troop, and the parts played 
by himself 

What most contributed to the popularity of this sign in the 
environs of London was the custom alluded to by Byron : 
** And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 
Ask ye, Boeotian shades ! the reason why, 
*Tis to the worship of the solemn hom, 
Grasp'd in the holy hand of mystery. 
In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn, 
And consecrate the oath with draught and dance till mom." * 
Highgate was the headquarters for this swearing on the horn. 
Hone gives the oath in the following form : — 

" An old and respectable inhabitant of the yillage sa^, that 60 years 
ago, upwards of 80 stages stopped every day at the Red Lion, and that out 
of every 5 passengers 3 were sworn. The oath was delivered standing, 
and ran thus : * Take notice what I now day unto you, for that is the first 
word of your oath— mind that/ You must acknowledge me to be your 
adopted father, I must acknowledge you to be my adopted son (or daughter). 
If you do not call me faiher, you forfeit a bottle of wine. If I do not call 
• Ohilde Harold, canto I. Ixx. 
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cattle rested on their way from the north, certain graaden were 
accustomed to put up at the Gatehouse for the night But as 
they could not wholly exclude strangers who, like themselves, 
were travelling on business, they brought an ox to the door, and 
those who did not choose to kiss its horns, after going through 
the ceremony described, were not deemed fit members of their 
society, Siinilar customs prevailed in other places, as at Ware, 
at the Griflin in Hoddesdon, <fec. 

On the Continent the sign of the Horns was formerly equally 
common, often accompanied with some sly allusion to what Othello 
calls " the forked plague." Thus in the Rue Bourg Chavin, in 
Lyons, there is now a pair of horns with the inscription " Sunt 
siMLLiA Tins ;" and a Dutch shopkeeper of the seventeenth cen- 
tury wrote under his sign of the Horns — 
** Ik draag Hoomen dat ider ziet, 
Maar menig draagt Hoornen en weet het niet." • 

The Fox, as might be expected, is to be seen in a great many 
places; there is one at Frandley, Cheshire, with the following 
rhymes : — 

" Behold the Fox, near Frandley stocks, 
Pray catch him when you can, 
For they sell here, good ale and beer, 
To any honest man." 

A still more absurd inscription accompanies the sign cf the 
Fox at Folkesworth, near Stilton, Hunts : — 

** I . HAM . A . CUNEN . FOX 
You . 8KE . THER . HIS . 
No . HARU . ATCHED . 

To . Me . IT . IS . XT . Mrs 
Wish . to . place . me 
Here . to . let . tou . no . 

He . SELLS . OOOD . BEERS ." 

Formerly there used to be a sign of the Three Foxes in 
Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, carved in stone, representing 
three foxes sitting in a row. But a few years ago the house 
came into the possession of a legal firm, who, no doubt afraid of 
the jokes to which the sign might lead, thought it advisable to 
do away with the carving by covering it over with plaster. 

One of the most favourite combinations is the Fox and 
Goose, represented by a fox currant, with the neck of the goose 
in his mouth and the body cast over his back. It seems sug 

♦ "I wear horas, which everybody sees, 

Sat many a one wean horns and does not know it" 
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ancient inn remained much in its Elizabethan condition till the 
year 1799^ when certain alterations cleared away the old-fashioned 
fire-places, chimney-pieces, and dog-irons, by which had sat the 
weather-beaten soldiers of Cromwell, the highwaymen lying in 
ambush for the mail coaches, and the fair London ladies out on a 
sly trip. 

Some other combinations are not so easily explained, such as 
the Fox AND Cap, Long Lane, Smithfield : but when we see the 
bill of this shop* the mystery is explained ; it was the sign of 
Tho. Tronsdale, a capmaker, and represented a fox running, with 
a cap painted above him, to intimate the man's business. The 
Fox AND Crown, Nottingham and Newark, is evidently a com- 
bination of two signs. The Fox and Knot, Snow Hill, seems 
to be of old standing, as it has given its name to a court close 
by. Its origin, doubtless, is exactly similar to that of the Fox 
and Cap; the kiiot or top-knot being a head-dress worn by ladies 
in the last century. The Flying Fox at Colchester, may either 
allude to some kind of bat or flying squirrel (?) thus denomi- 
nated, or is a landlord's caprice. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that m this sporting country 
the sign of the Brush or the Fox's Tail should be so rare ; in 
fact, no instance of its use is now to be found, although, beside 
the interest attached to it in the hunting field, it had the honour 
of being one of the badges of the Lancaster family. What is still 
more surprising is, that the Fox's Tail should have been the 
sign of a Parisian bookseller, Jean Ruelle, in 1540 ; but what 
prompted him to choose this sign is now rather dif^cult to guess. 



DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Notwithstanding the ballad of the " Vicar and Moses," which 
nays, 

" At the sign of the Hone old Spintert of course 
Each night took his pipe and his pot/' 

the horse rarely or never occurs without a distinctive adjective 
to determine its colour, action, or other attribute. All natural 
colours of the horse, and some others, are found on the signboard 
— ^black, white, bay, sorrel, (rare,) pied, spotted, red, sometimes 
golden^ and in one instance^ at Qrantham, a Blue Horse is mot 

•Bkgfofd Bills. Bib. HkrL M«a. 
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Duke io be a dissenter, and thinking he must be a Catholic, offered to send 
for a Catholic priest, to which the Duke answered, ' No/ said he, ' those 
rascals eat God ; but if you know of any set of fellows that eat the devil, 
I should be obliged to you if you would send for one of them I '" 

All of a piece ! So ended 

" That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim." * 

At the White Horse in Kensington, Addison wrote several of his 
Spectators, His favourite dinner, when he stayed at this house, 
was fillet of veal and a bottle of claret. The old inn remained in 
its original state till about forty years ago, when it was pulled 
down, and the name changed to the Holland Abms ; but the 
sign is still preserved in the parlour of the new establishment. 

Edinburgh also has its famous White Horse ; in a close in the 
Canongate, an inn dating from the time of Queen Mary Stuart, 
and which Scott has introduced in one of his novels, may still bo 
seen. It was well-known to runaway couples, and hundreds have 
been made happy or imhappy for life " at a moment's notice," in 
its large room, in which, as well as in the White Hart in the 
Qrassmarket, these impromptu marriages were as regularly per- 
formed as at Gretna Green. The White Horse Cellar, Picca- 
dilly, now a tame omnibus office, was for more than a century 
one of the bustling coaching inns for the West. ** Some persons 
think the sublimest object in nature is a ship launched on the 
bosom of the ocean ; but give me, for my private satisfaction, the 
mail coaches that pour down Piccadilly of an evening, tear up 
the pavement, and devour the way before them to the Land's- 
End." — Hazlitt, This place calls up pleasant fancies of travel- 
ling by the mail, through merry roads, with blooming hawthorn 
and chestnut trees, larks singing aloft, the village bells, and the 
blacksmith's hammer tinkling in the distance; but another White 
Horse Inn shows the dark side of the picture— the unsafety of the 
roads, for the White Horse, comer of Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
Square, was long a detached public-house, where travellers cus- 
tomarily stopped for refreshment, and to examine their firearms 
before crossing the fields to Lisson Green.t The last White 
Horse we shall mention was in Pope's Head Alley, the sign of 
John Sudbury and George Humble, the first men that opened a 
printshop in London, in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Peacham, in his " Compleat Gentleman," says that Gk)ltzius' en* 



* Richardsoniaoa, p. 168. 

t TimbOi Ouriosities of J«ndon, p. 402. 
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and betting carried to great excess. The famous Qeorge Earl 
of Cumberland is recorded to have wasted more money than any 
of his ancestors, chiefly by racing and tilting. In 1599, private 
matches by gentlemen who rode their own horses were of fre- 
quent occurrence. In the reign of James I. public races were 
celebrated at various places, imder much the same regulations as 
now. The most celebrated were called Bellcourses. In the 
latter part of the reign of Charles I. there were races in Hyde Park 
as well as at Newmarket. Charles IL was very fond of this diver- 
sion, and appointed meetings at Datchet Mead when he resided 
at Windsor. Gradually, however, Newmarket became the prin- 
cipal place. The king, a constant attendant, established a house 
^ for his own accommodation, and entered horses in his royal name. 
\j Instead of bells, he gave a silver bowl or a cup, value 100 guineas, 
on which the exploit and pedigree of the winning horse were 
I generally engraved. William IIL and Queen Anne both added 
; to the plate. George I., towards the end of his reign, discon- 
,- tinned the plate and gave 100 guineas instead ; Gkorge II. made 
[ several racing regulations, about the age of horses, the weight of 
jockeys, <S^c. Akeady, in 1768, the horses had obtained great 
swiftness •$ for Misson, in his '^ Travels," mentions one that ran 20 
miles in 55 minutes upon uneven ground, which for those times 
was certainly a remarkable feat. 
' The Bell and Hobse is an old and still frequent sign; it 

occurs on trades tokens; as John Harcourt at the Bell Am) 
Black Horse in Finsbury, 1668, and on various others ; whilst 
at the present day it may bo seen at many a roadside fdehouse. 
BeUs were a favourite addition to the trappings of horses in the 
middle ages. Chaucer's abbot is described : — 

" When he rode men his bridle hear, 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clere, 
And eke as loud as doth a chapel belL** 

In a MS. in the Cottonian Library * relating the journey of Mar- 
garet of England to Scotland, there to be married to King James, 
we find constant mention of these bella The horse of Sir Wil- 
liam Ikarguil, companion of Sir William Conyars, sheriff of York- 
shire, is described as " his Hors Hamays full of campanes [bells] of 
silver and gylt.'* Whilst the master of the horse of the Duke of 
Northumberland was '' monted apon a gentyll horse, and cam- 

• Printtd In Lolaad's CollectaDea, pp. 270, 272. 
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Dat men de menschen dat mee kon doen zy hoefden dan geen aohoenen 
te dragen."* 

The HoBSB AND Stag, (Finningley, Nottinghamshire,) and the 
IIoiiSE AND Gate, are both hunting signs ; yet the last may have 
been suggested by the Bull and Gate. The Horse and Trum- 
pet is a very common sign, illustrating the war horse ; the 
Horse and Chaise (or shaze^ as it is spelled) in the Broad 
Gentry^ (sanctuary,) Westminster, is named in an advertisement in 
the Postboy i Jan. 23-25, 1711 ; whilst the Chaise and Pair is 
stiU to be seen at Northill, Colchester. 

The Nag's Head — which only in one instance is varied by the 
Horse's Head, namely, at Brampton in Cumberland — is a sign 
that has become famous in history ; it is represented on the print 
of the entry of Queen Marie de' Medici on her visit to her daughter 
Henriettc Marie, Queen of Charles I., being the sign of a notori- 
ous tavern opposite the Cheapside Cross. It is suspended from 
a long square beam, at the end of which a large crown of ever- 
greens is seen. As none of the other houses are decked with 
greens, this apparently represents the Bush.t This tavern was 
the fictitious scene of the consecration of the Protestant bishops 
at the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1559. It was pretended 
by the adversaries of the Protestant faith, that a certain number 
of ecclesiastics, in a hurry to take possession of the vacant sees, 
assembled here ; where they were to undergo the ceremony from 
Antony Kitchen, alias Dunstane, Bishop of LlandaflF, a sort of 
occasional Nonconformist, who had taken the oath of supremacy 
to Elizabeth ; Bonner, Bishop of London, (then confined in the 
Tower,) hearing of it, sent his chaplain to Kitchen, threatening 
him with excommunication in case he proceeded. On this the 
prelate refused to perform the ceremony ; whereupon, according 
to Catholics, Parker and the other candidates, rather than defer 
possession of their dioceses, determined to consecrate one another, 
which they did, without any sort of scruple. Scorey began with 
Parker, who instantly rose Archbishop of Canterbury. The re- 
futation of this tale may be read in Strype's life of Archbishop 
Parker.J 

A curious anecdote is told concerning the sign of a Gelding. 

* *' At the White Horse, hones are shod with Iron, 

Pity the same cannot bo done to men, for then thej would need no shoes.*' 

t Crowns exactly similar to this, made of box, tinsel, and coloured paper, are yearly 
bung out by the fishmongers in Holland on the first arrival of the salt herring after the 
lummer fishery. 

{ Pennant's Aocoont of London, p. 423. 
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a public-house at Buglawton, near Congleton ; the Martih's N18T, 
at Thomhill Bridge, Nonnanton ; the Kite's Nest, (an unpro- 
mising name for an inn, if there be an3rthing in a name,) at 
Stretton, in Herefordshire ; and finally, the Bbood Hbk, or Hen 
AND Chickens, which latter is more common than any of the 
former. Not improbably it originated with the sign of the 
Pelican's Nest, to which several of the above-named nests may be 
referred. Under the name of the " Brood Hen," it occurs on a 
trades token of Battle Bridge, Southwark ; as the " Hen and 
Chickens," it was also known in the seventeenth century, for there 
are tokens of John Sell " at y® Hen and Chickens on Hammond's 
Key ; " it is likewise mentioned in the following daily occurrence 
of the good old times : — 

" Wednesday night lost. Captain Lambert was stopt by three footpads 
Xiear the Hen and Chickens, between Peckham and Camberwell, and robbed 
of a sum of money and his gold watch." * 

The prevalence of this sign may be accounted for by the 
kindred love for the harleycoim in the human and gallinaceous 
tribes. It was also used as a sign by Paulus Sessius, a book- 
seller of Prague, in 1606, who printed some of Kepler's astrono- 
mical works j above his colophon, representing ^he hen and her 
oflPspring, is the motto: "grana dat a' fimo scbutans," the 
application of which is not very obvious. 

Speaking of birds nests figuring as signs, we may mention that, 
at the beginning of the present century, the small shops under 
the tree at the corner of Milk Street, City, used to describe them- 
selves " as under the Crow's Nest, Cheapside." An old-fashioned 
snuff shop, still in existence, issued its tobacco papers in this 
way, and the small bookshop there at present advertises itself as 
" under the tree," although it was oi^y very recently that the 
crow ceased to visit and repair his nest here. 

The Three Colts, in Bride Lane, 1652, is represented on a 
trades token by three colts running ; such a sign gave its name 
to a street in Limehouse. The Hobseshoe is a favourite in 
combination with other subjects. Aubrey, in his " Miscellanies," 
p. 148, says : — 

" It is a very oommon thing to nail horseshoes on the thresholds of doors, 
which is to hinder the power of witches that enter into the house. Most 
houses of the AVest End of London haye the horseshoe on the threshold ; 
it should bo a horseshoe that one finds." 
Elsewhera he says : — 

** Under the Porch of Stanmfield Church in Suffolk, I saw a tile with a 
• Lloyd's Evtning Post, Jan. 19^9, 1701. 
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one of those reckless deeds of bloodshed so common in the mx- 
•teenth and seventeenth centuries : — 

''Captain Carlo Fantotn, a Croatian, spake 13 languages, was a captain 
under the Erie of Essex. He had a world of cuts about his body with 
swords and was yery quarrelsome and a great ravisher. He met coming 
late at night out of the Horseshoe Tavern in Drury Lane with a lieutenant of 
Colonel Rossiter, who had great jingling spurs on. Said he, the noise of 
your spurrs doe offend me, you must come over the kennel and give me 
satisfaction. They drew and passed at each other, and the lieutenant waa 
runne through and died in an hour or two, and it was not known who 
killed him."* 

This tavern was still in existence in 1692, as appears from the 
deposition of one of the witnesses in the murder of Mountfort 
the actor by Captain Hill, who, with his accomplice, Lord 
Mohun, whilst they were laying in wait for Mrs Bracegirdle, 
drank a bottle of canary which had been bought at the Horse- 
shoe Tavern. 

The Three Hobseshoes are not uncommon ; and the single 
shoe may be met with in many combinations, arising from the 
old belief in its lucky influences : thus the Horse and Horse- 
shoe was the sign of William Warden, at Dover, in the seven- 
teenth century, as appears from his token. The Sun and Horse- 
shoe is still a public-house sign in Great Tichfield Stregt, and the 
Maopie and Horseshoe may be seen carved in woocPin Fetter- 
lane ; the magpie is perched within the horseshoe, a bunch of grapes 
being suspended from it. The Horns and Horseshoe is repre- 
sented on th« token of William Grainge in Gutterlane, 1666, — a 
horseshoe within a pair of antlers. The Lion and Horseshoe 
appears in the following advertisement of a shooting match : — 

" C\^ Friday the 16th of this instant, at two in the afternoon, will be 
V/ a plate to be («c) shot for, at twenty-five guineas value, in the 
Artillerie Ground near Moorfields. No gun to exceed four feet and a half 
in the barrel, the distance to bo 200 yards, and but one shot a piece, the 
nearest the centre to win. No person that shoots to be less than one 
guinea, but as many more as he pleases to compleat the sum. The money 
to be put in the hands of Mr Jones, at the Lion and Horseshoe Tavern, or 
Mr Turog, gunsmith in the Minories. Note, that if any gentleman has a 
mind to shoot for the whole, there is a person will shoot with him fcr 
it, being left out by mistake in our last" f 

The Hoop AND Horseshoe on Towerhill, was formerly called 
the Horseshoe. This, like every old tavern, has its murder to 
record : — 
"The last week one Colonel John Scott took an occasion to kill one 
* Aubrey, Anecdotes and Traditions, p. 8. f Po9tman^ June 1703. 
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soever slayeth Cain ; Noah had to take 7 males and females of 
every dean beast, 7 males and females of every fowl of the air, 
for in 7 days it would begin to.rain ; the ark rested in the 7th 
month, &C., <fec. From this the middle ages borrowed their pre- 
dilection for this number, and its cabalistic power.* 

Homed cattle are just as common as horses on the signboards ; 
the Bull, in particular, is a favourite with the nation, whether as 
a namesake — so much so, indeed, as to have given it a popular 
name abroad — or as the source of the favourite roast-beef, or 
from the ancient sport of bull-baiting, it is difficult to say. From 
Ben Jonson we gather that there was another reason which some- 
times dictated the choice of this animal on the signboard. In the 
"Alchjrmist *' he introduces a shopkeeper, who wishes the learned 
Doctor to provide him with a sign. 

"Face. What say you to his CJonfltellation, Doctor, the Balance f 
Sitb, No, that is stale and common : 

A Tovmsman born in Taurus gives the Bull 

Or the BxdVa head : in AHes, the Ram, 

A poor device." — ALcgYMiST, a. ii. b. L 

Newton dates a letter from '^ the Bull," at Shoreditch, Septem- 
ber 1693; it is addressed to Locke, and a curious letter it is, 
containing an apology for having wished Locke dead. 

The Bull is generally represented in his natural colour, hlctck, 
white, grey, pied, " spangled '* (in Yorkshire,) and only rarely red 
and bliu ; yet these two last colours may simply imply the natural 
red, brown, and other common hues, for newspapers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries often contain advertisements 
about blite dogs ; and whatever shade that was intended for, it 
may certainly with as much justice be applied to a bull as to a 
dog. The Chained Bull at North Allerton, Leeds, and the Bull 
AND Chain, Langworthgate, Lincoln, doubtless refer to the old 
cruel pastime of bull-baitings. Occasionally we meet also with a 
Wild Bull, as at Gisbum, near Skipton. 

Leigh Hunt observes : — " London has a modem look to the 
inhabitants ; but persons who come from the country find as odd 
and remote-looking things in it as the Londoners do in York and 
Chester ; and among these are a variety of old inns with corri- 
dors running round the yard. They are well worth a glance from 
anybody who has a respect for old times." Such a one is the 

• Hence we hare 7 ages, 7 choiohei, 7 ehamplons, 7 penitential psalms, 7 sleepers of 
Xphesus, 7 yeuv' apprenticeship, 7 cardinal virtues and deadly sins, 7 mi&kc a gallows' 
ful, boots or 7 Icaguesi 7 liberal airta, and innumerable other instances. 
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When money's gone, and credit's bad, 
It's that which makes the Bull rim niad.* 

The famous Old Pied Bull Inn, Islington, was pulled down 
circa 1827, the house having existed from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The parlour retained its original character to the 
last There was a chimney-piece containing Hope, Faith, and 
CJharity, with a border of cherubims, fruit and foliage, whilst the 
ceiling in stucco represented the five senses. Sir Walter RiJeigh 
18 said to have been an inhabitant of this house. 

" This conjecture is somewhat strengthened by the nature of the border 
[m a stained glass window,] which was composed of seahorses, mermaids, 
parrots, &o., forming a most appropriate aUusion to the character of Raleigh, 
as a great navigator, and discoverer of unknown countries ; and the bunch 
of green leaves [two seahorses supporting a bunch of green leaves,] has 
been generally asserted to represent the tobacco plant, of which he is said 
to have been the first importer into this country."* 

At what time the house was converted into an inn does not 
appear. The sign of the Pied Bull in stone relief, on the front 
towards the south, bore the date 1730, which was probably the 
year this addition was made to the building. That it was an inn 
in 1665, appears from the following episode of the Plague-time : 

" I remember one citizen, who, having thus broken out of his house in 
Aldersgate Street, or there about, went along the road to Islington. He 
attempted to have gone in at the Angel Inn, and after that at the White 
Horse, two inns known still by the same signs, but was refused; after 
which he came to the PUd BuU, an inn also still continuing the same 
sign. He asked them for lodging for one night only, pretending to be 
going into Lincolnshire, and assuring them of his being very sound, and 
free from the infection, which also at that time had not reached much that 
way. They told him they had no lodging, that they could spare but one 
bed up in ihe garret, and that they could spare that bed but for one night. 
some drovers being expected the next day with cattle; so if he would 
accept of that lodging, he might have it, which he did ; so a servant was 
sent up with a candle with him, to show him the room. Ho was very well 
dressed, and looked like a person not used to lie in a garret ; and when he 
came to the room he fetched a deep sigh, and said to the servant, ' I have 
seldom lain in such a lodging as this ; ' however, the servant assured him 
again that they had no better. ' Well,' say^he, ' I must make shift ; this is 
a dreadful time, but it is but for one night.* So he sat down upon the bed- 
side, and bade the maid, I think it was, fetch him up a pint of warm ale. 
Accordingly the servant went for the ale ; but some hurry in the house, 
which perhaps employed her otherwise, put it out of her head, and she 
went up no more to him. The next morning, seeing no appearance of the 
gentleman, somebody in the house asked the servant that had showed him 
up stairs, what was become of him. She started ; * alas,' said she, * I 
never thought more of him ; he bade me carry him some warm ale, but I 
• XiCwia'8 Islington, p. 160. 
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the aecond attired or^ k^ ; m Holland a carved bnll*a head is 
alwaya a leatUer-seller*s eign. At the Bull's Heab, in Clare- 
market, tlie MilktH* club used to meet, of which Hogarth was a 
lueniher, and Dr ILitchffe a constant visiter. The Bull's Head 
waa already used in signs three hundred years ago, as we may- 
Bee from an entry in 3ilacbyn*s Diary, which does not say much 
for the morahty of the period : — 

*r ^g j(.jj ^^j q£ June (16G0) dyd tyd in a care * abewt Loudoij ij 
&ad lij wometi ; one miuQ^ for he wM the bciwd and to brytige women nuia^ 
■timig^ra; £md on women wai the wyff of tb« Mdi ia QiMyoua Strott; 
Hid «riu>dur the ^vyff of the BuU-hed bMjd London itone, aiid boytli wern 
bawd^ nod bores mid tbe tbodur man md the wotnan were bri>dui- and 
iyiter and wlier taken nakyd together.*' 

As a variation, on the BulFa Head there is the Cow's Face ; — 

GEORGE TUENLDGE, aged about 16, a short Ikickaefc Lad with s 
liLtJo dark brown Hair^ a gear Id hxs left cbi^ok under his eje, 
wears a eanvaat jacket lined with red aad caDva.ga Brcccbea, with a red e»p, 
mn away from hla Miuter the 7th instant. Whoever seBurea Mm and 
givee Notice to Mr Henry Dairis, Wax^handler at the Cow'a Face in MOei 
Lane id Canon Street^ shall have a Quinea Edward, and reaeo Liable chargee.*' 
^LnndQfi Gauitf, Jao* ia-17, 1697. 

The Bull's Neck is a sign at Penny HUI, Hoiheach, and the 
Buffalo Head is common in many pkceSp Tlie latter was the 
sign of one of the coffee-houses near the EtchangCj during the 
South Sea bubblej and was hung up over the head quartera of 
a company for a grand dispensary, capital £3,000*000* The 
nige for joint-stock companiea had come to such a pitch at that 
period, that an advertiaement appeared stating : — 
♦'TTIUIS DAT tho Sfch inaLujfc nfc Sam^a Coffiwhonae behind the Eoy«l 

A. ExchiLQge, at throe in th^ sifteniooD, a book will he typened^ for 
enteriDg into a joint copartnership for carrying on a thin*^ that will turn 
to the advantage of those conoemed." 

Not less than X28,000|000 were aaked for at that period to enter 
upon Ti'.riou9 speculations. At the Bafiilo Heivi Tavern, Charing 
Cross, Duncan Campbell, the deaf and dumb fortune-teller, usedj 
at one time to deliver his oracles* He is immortalised in the 
Spectator^ Kb* 474, where, in answer to tbe letter of a lady 
inquiring about Dancan's address, a note is entered, ** That the 

* THii rldi^s? ici » cart wai a veinf (mdent pitnlmlimeiit, ]>robabl7 iQtrodiieed bj the 
NDimaud ■ in the romaniira of Lanc<yl9£ du Lac tte cart i* raentlonud with the fc^Uowing re- 
mnrks *—^ At ttiAt timch a curt was coniiEdered m Tile IhrnC nQbodj ever vent Into It, bnij 
ihtfM<s who had loitall honour and good D4D3.e; aodl whoD « persoa wu te ha dp^mdfd^ J 
h» w«s mad* l« rida In a mti, for a cart sctred ut that Umf! for the mmis purpose u ttij 
pilloTf BOVoit^fif tnd cuch (Ua«a haii ovlj ooe of them," Iti Oie old ICD^Iijih iHwlt 
«r*ld»Uc€ ihsTum^riil ; Uius £Jn-ikrd L in 1240 i^nacted m. law bj whk^h miUcrg «teal^ 
com were to b9 chuiliied hy ttjv Tkimbi1iL--Sce Faifian'i dkr&nMia^ *2 EJw. X. 
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bull was tied when being baited, in allusion to the stout stick for* 
merly used in bed-making to smooth the clothes in their place. The 
Bull and Swan, High Street, Stamford, may be heraldic, both 
these animals being badges of the York family ; but the Swan 
in all probability was the first sign, the Bull being added on 
account of the singular custom of Bull Running, which yearly 
took place, both at Tam worth and Stamford, on St John's eve. 
The Bull in the Pound, is the Bull punished for trespass, and 
put in the pound or pinfold; whilst the Bull and Oak at 
Wicker, Sheffield, (at Market Bosworth there is a house with the 
sign of the Bull in the Oak,) may have originated from the 
sign of "the Bull" being suspended from an oak tree, or referring to 
an oak tree standing near the house. Bulls are often tied to trees or 
posts in pastures, and this also may have given rise to the sign. 

Visitors to the Isle of Wight will have noticed the word 
Bugle frequently inscribed under the picture of a Bull on the 
inn signboards there. Bugle is a provincial name in those parts 
for a wild buD. It is an old English word, and is used by Sir 
John Mandeville ; "homes of grcte oxen, or of bugles^ or of kygn." 
It was still current in the seventeenth century, for Eandlo 
Holme, 1688, classes the "Bugle, or Bubalus,'* amongst "the 
savage beasts of the greater sort." The horns of this animal, 
used as a musical instrument, gave a name to the Buglehorn. 
It may be remarked that the term bugle doubtless came, in old 
times, with other Gallicisms common to Sussex and Hampshire, 
from across the Channel, where the word bugle is still preserved 
in the verb beugler, the conmion French word for the lowing of 
cattle. 

The Ox is rather uncommon; the Dukham Ox and the 
Craven Ox, two famous breeds, are sometimes met with ; then 
there is a Craven Ox Head, in George Street, Ycrk, and a 
Grey Ox at Brighouse, in the West Riding. The Ox and Com- 
passes at Poiilton Swindon, in Cumberhmd, is evidently a jocular 
imitation of the London sign of the Goat and Compasses. 

The Cow is more common ; its favourite colours being Red, 
Brown, White, Spotted, Spangled, ckc. The Red Cow occurs 
as a sign near Holbom Conduit, on the seventeenth century 
trades tokens. It also gave a name to the alehouse in Anchor 
and Hope Lane, Wapping, in which Lord Chancellor Jeflfrics was 
taken prisoner, disguised as a sailor, and trying to escape to the 
Continent after the abdication of James II, Thinking himself 
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equal if not to eclipse. This tavern was the famous mart for 
libels and lampoons ; one Julyan, a drunken dissipated " secretary 
to the Muses," as he calls himself, was the chief manufacturer. 

Near Marlborough, Wilts, there is an alehouse having the sign 
of the Red Cow, with the following rhyme ; — 

"The Red Cow 
Qives good 3iilk now." 

That under a Brown Cow at Oldham is still more sublime : — 

" This Cow gives such Liquor, 
'Twould puzzle a Viccar {tic.) " 

The Heifer is to be met with sometimes in Yorkshire, but always 
witk some local adjective, as the Craven Heifkr; the Aires- 
dale Heifer, the Durham Heifer, &c. The Pied Calf at 
Spalding seems to present a solitary instance of a calf on the sign- 
board. Neither are sheep very common ; the Ram was a noted 
carrier s inn in the seventeenth century, in West Smithfield, and, 
indeed, continued as such until the recent destruction of this old 
cattle market. The crest of the cloth-workers was a mount 
vert, thereon a ram statant ; so that this sign in that locality was 
very well chosen, being in honoitr of the cattle-dealers on ordinary 
occasions, and serving for the cloth- workers in the time of Bar- 
tholomew fair, for whose benefit the fair was founded. In 16G8 
there were two Ram's Head inns in Fenchurch Street ; one of 
them was a carriers' inn for the Essex peopla The Ram's Skin, 
which occurs at Spalding in Lincolnshire, is another name for the 
Fleece. The Black Tup figures on a sign near Rochdale, per- 
haps in allusion to the black ram frail matrons used to bestride 
in the old custom of Free Bench, thus related in Jacob's " Law 
Dictionary :" — 

" In the manors of East and West-Enboume in the Co. of Berks, and 
the manor of Torre in Devonshire, and other parts of the West of England, 
there is a custom, that when a Copyhold Tenant dies his widow sliall have 
* Free Bench * in all his customary lands * dum sola et casta f uerit,' but if 
she commits incontinency she forfeits her estate. Tet nevertheless on her 
coming into the court of the manor, riding backwards on a block ram with 
his tai'l in her hand and saying the words following, the steward is bound 
by the custom to readmit her to her free bench ; The words are these : — 

Here I am 

Riding upon a Black Bam 

Like a w e as I am ; 

And for my crincimi crancum 

I have lost my binoim banoum; 
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Mr Fert^ a dancing-master, and author of a work called *' A Dis- 
course or Explanation of the ground of Dancing."* 

If we except the heraldic Blue Boar, and the Sow and Pigs, 
we shall find no other pigs on the signboard but the Pio and 
WHiSTLE,t the Little Pig at Amblecote, Stourbridge, and 
the Hbo IN THE Pound in Oxford Street, jocularly called the 
gentleman in trouble. This latter was formerly a starting- 
point for coaches, and became notorious through the crime 
committed by its landlady, Catherine Hayes. Having formed 
an illicit connexion, she was induced by her paramour to murder 
her husband, after which she cut off his head, put it in a bag, 
and threw it in the Thames. It floated ashore, and was put on 
a pole in St Margaret's Churchyard, Westminster, in order that 
it might be recognised; and by this primitive means the murder- 
ess was detected. The man was hanged, and Catherine burnt 
alive at Tybuni in 1726. 

The Goat is not very common ; there was a Goat Inn at 
Hammersmith, taken down in 1826, and rebuilt under the name 
of Suspension Bridge Inn ; up to that time, the sign, and the 
woodwork from which it was suspended, used to extend across 
the street. The Gk)AT in Boots, on the Fulham Road,t was in 
old times called simply " the Goat." Besides these, there is a 
Black Goat in Lincoln, and a Grey Goat in Penrith and Car- 
lisle, and a few others without addition of colour. 

A walk through town on a fine Sunday morning will at once 
convince anybody of the good understanding that exists between 
the Englishmen and the canine species, " Tami de Thomme " as 
Buffon calls the dog. From every lane and alley in the lower 
parts of the town sally forth men and youths in clean moleskins 
and corduroys, each invariably accompanied by some yelping cur, 
the least of whose faults is to be ugly. It is no wonder, then, 
that the Dog should be of frequent occurrence on the signboard. 
Pepys mentions a tavern of that name in Westminster, where, 
about the time of the Restoration, he used occasionally to show 
his merry face. In 1768, the author of the "Art of Living in 
London," recommended the Dog in Holywell Street for a quiet 
good dinner : — 

** Where disencumbered of all form or show, 
We to a moment might or sit or go ; 
Eat what the palate recommends us hot, 
Yet not considered as a useless guest." 
* iVKmoti) Feb. 13, 1711. \ See under UuiiOBOUS SiONS, farther tOL 
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Tokens are extant of the Pied Doo in Seething Lane, 1667, 
a sign still frequently to be seen at the present day. 

We very rarely meet with the Blub Doo; but there is an ex- 
ample in Grantham, and the sign occurs in a few other places. 

Sometimes a peculiar breed is chosen, as the Setter Doa at 
Bedford, Notts ; the Pointeb at Peckfield, Milford Junction ; 
the Beagle at Shute, Axminster, and the Merry Harriers, 
common in hunting coimties. Equally common is the Grey- 
hound, particularly in the North country, where coursing has 
long been a favourite sport. In the seventeenth century, it was 
the sign of a fashionable tavern in London, for in a sprightly 
ballad in the Roxburgh collection,* a young gallant is introduced 
who is going to forsj^e his evil courses and turn over a new leaf. 
He gives a last farewell to all his doxies : 

" Farewell unto black patches, 
And farewell powdered locks ;** 

and remembers all those delightfully wicked places he used to 
haunt formerly, and amongst them : 

" Farewell unto the Qrethound, 
And farewell to the Bell, 
And farewell to my landlady, 
Whom I do love bo welL" 

This was probably the same Greyhound mentioned by Machjni, 
which seems to have been situated in Meet Street, where the 
gaudily dressed Spanish ambassador took his stirrup-cup before 
leaving London. The same author mentions the sign elsewhere, 
apparently in Westminster; and the little picture of manners 
which accompanies it is rather curious :— 

;*' The viij day of January (1557) dyd ryd in a care in "Westmynster the 
wyff of the Qrayhound, and the Abbot's scrvand was wypyd [whipped] be- 
bawse that he toke her owt of the car, at the care h — e, [the back of the 
cartO'» 

••^another example that the course of true love never does run 
femb6i.th, even though it runs upon wheels. 

The White Greyhound was the sign of John Harrison, in St 
Paul's Churchyard, a bookseller who published solhe of Shakes- 
peare's early works, as "The Eape of Lucrece," "Venus and 
Adonis," <fec. White greyhounds, or rather silver greyhounds, 
were, until eighty years ago, the badges worn on the arm by 
king's messengers. 

* Tho Merry Man's Resolation, or his last fiurcwdl to his former acqoalntance. Roz 
BaU. iii. f. 242. 
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A publican at Odell has chosen the Mad Dog for a sign, evi* 
dently his heau ideal of a " jolly fellow," one having a great hor- 
ror for water ; another at Pidley, Hunts, not to be behindhand 
with the Mad Dog, has put up the Mad Cat. We have as odd 
and apparently as unmeaning a sign in Tabernacle Walk, namely, 
the Barking Dogs. 

All the combinations of the sign of the Dog point towards 
sports, as the Dog and Bear, which was very common in the 
seventeenth century, when bear-baiting was in fashion, and kings 
and queens countenanced it by their presence. The Dog and 
Duck refers to another barbarous pastime, when ducks were 
hunted in a pond by spaniels. The pleasure consisted in seeing 
the duck make her escape from the dog's mouth by diving. It 
was much practised in the neighbourhood of London till the be- 
ginning of this century, when it went out of fashion, as most of 
the ponds were gradually built over. One of the most notorious 
Dog and Duck Taverns stood in St George's Fields, where Beth- 
lem Hospital now stands ; it had a long room with tables and 
benches, and an organ * at the upper end. In its last days it was 
frequented only by thieves, prostitutes, and other low characters. 
After a long and wicked existence it was at length put down by 
the magistrates. In the seventeenth century it was famous for 
springs, but already in (Jarrick's time its reputation was very 
equivocal : 

" St George's Fields, with taste and fasMon struck. 

Display Arcadia at the Dog and Duck, 

And Drury Misses, here in tawdry pride, 

Are there " Pastoras " by the fountain side ; 

To frowsy bowers they reel through midnight damps, 

With Fauns half drunk and Dryads breaking lamps." t 
In an unpublished paper from the MS. collection of William 
Hone, we have a mention of it : — 

" It was a Tery small public-house till Hedger's mother took it, w^o had 
been a barmaid to a tavern-keeper in London, who left this house to her 
at his death. Her son Hedger then was a postboy to a yard I believe at 
Epsom, and came to be master there. After making a good deal of money 
he left the house to his nephew, one Miles, (though it still went in Hed- 
ger's name,) who was to sSlow him £1000 per annum out of the profits, 

* Organs were first introduced in taverns daring the Commonwealth. When the 
Iltnrgj and the use of organs in Divine service were abolished, these instruments being 
removed from churches, were set up in inns and taverns. Ilence a pamphlet of 1659 
has these words : — " They have translated the organs out of their churches and set them 
up in taverns, chaunting their dithy rambics and bestial Bacchanalias to the tunc of 
those instruments which were wonted to assist them in the celebration of God's praises." 

t Garrick's Prologue to the Maid of the Oaks, 1774. 
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cntlei^B sliop, and put up a doable sign, representing on the one 
side a red cat, on the other a portrait of Ms Eminence Cardinal 
Mazarin in his red gown, and with his bristling moustache; 
underneath he wrote ** aux deux medtantes hetes^' (the two obnox- 
ious animals. Holland, however, was at peace with France at 
that time, and so the Burgomaster, afraid of offending the French 
ambassador, requested Bertrand to alter his sign. Mazarin's face 
was then painted out and another red cat put in its place. 
Qradually as the first sign was forgotten, the name became un- 
meaning, and was finally altered into the Red Cat, and in this 
shape it has come down to the present day, still the sign of a 
cutler, and a descendant of Bertrand.* 

The Cat and Lion, which we meet with sometimes, as at 
Stockport, was probably at one time the Tiger and Lion. It is 
occasionally accompanied bj the following elegant distich : — 

" The lion is strong, the cat is vicious, 
My ale ia strong, and so is my liquors." 

The Cat and Parrot was, in 1612, the sign of Thomas 
Pauer, a bookseller, dwelling near the Boyal Exchange. At 
Santry, near Dublin, and in some other places, we meet with the 
Cat and Cage, which is represented by a cat trying to pull a 
bird out of a cage ; but its origin may be found in the Cat in 
the Basket, a favourite sign of the booths on the Thames when 
that river was frozen over in 17 JJ. The sign was a living one, 
a basket hanging outside the booth, with a cat in it. It was 
revived when the river was again frozen in 1789, and seems to 
have had many imitators, for on a print t representiug a view of 
the river at Rotherithe during the frost, there is a booth with a 
merry company within, whose sign, inscribed the Original Cat 
IN the Cage, represents poor Tabby in a basket. Tlus sign of 
the pat in the Basket, or in the Cage, doubtless originated from 
the cruel game, once practised by our ancestors, of shooting at a 
cat in a basket. Brand, in his " Popular Superstitions," gives a 
quotation, from which it appears that a similar cruel sport was 
stiU practised at Kelso in 1789 ; but instead of shooting at the 
cat, it was placed in a barrel, the bottom of which had to be 
beaten out The same game is still practised in Holland, and 
generally, if not always, on the ice. 

• La Haje, par de Fonseca. 18(3. f Orowle Pennant, toL viU. 
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Russian by birth, who advertised it wholesale at 50s. , and 
retail at £% the ounce. Ambrose Godfrey was his successor. 

Not only apothecaries used this emblem, but all kinds of 
shops adopted it. In the time of James I. it was the sign of 
one of the places where plays were acted in Drury Lane, — some- 
times also called the Cockpit Theatre. This was destroyed by 
the unruly apprentices during one of their saturnalia. Being re- 
built, it was sacked a second time by the Parliamentary soldiers. 
In Charles IL's piping times of peace KilligreVs troop of " the 
king's servants" played in it, until they removed to the theatre 
in Lincoln's Inn. 

The character ascribed to the Peuoan was fully as fabulous 
as that of the Phoenix. From a clumsy, gluttonous, piscivorous 
water-bird, it was transformed into a mystic emblem of Christ, 
whom Dante calls " nostro Pellicano." St Hieronymus gives the 
story of the pelican restoring its young ones destroyed by ser- 
pents, as an illustration of the destruction of man by the old 
serpent, and his salvation by the blood of Christ. The " Besti- 
arium," in the Royal Library at Brussels, says : — 

'' PhisiologuB dist del Pellican qu'il alme moult sea oiseles et quant ils 
Bont nds et crcu lis s'esbanoient en lor ni oontre lor pere et le fierent de 
lors eles en ventilant ensi come 11 11 vont entor et tant le fierent qu'ils le 
blechent es ex. Et lors lea refiert 11 peres et lea occit. Et la mere est de 
tel nature que ele vient al ni al tiero jor et s'accoste sor ses oiael^s mors 
et ell oevre son cost^ de son bee et en espant son sano sor ses oisclcs et 
ensi les resucite de mort ; car 11 oiselea par nature rechoivent le sang si 
toit come il saut de la mere et le boivent."* 

In the Armoiy of Birds by Skelton, a similar notion is expressed : 
" Than sayd the Pellycane, 
When my Byrdts be slayne, 
With my Bloude I them reuyue, 
Scrypture doth record 
The same dyd our Lord, 
And rose from deth to lyue." 
There is still an old stone carving of the Pelican walled in the 
front of a house in Aldermanbury, and as a sign the bird appears 
to be a great favourite at the present day. An anecdote is told 
of Jekyl's dissatisfaction at the prices at the Pelican Inn, Speen- 

* "Phisiologns tells as that the Pelican is rery fond of his young ones, and when they 
arc born and begin to grow, they rebel In their nest against their parent and strike him 
with their wings, flying about hlni and beat him so much till they wound him in his 
eyes. Then the father strikes again and kills them. And the mother is of such a 
nature that she comes back to the nest on the third day and sits down upon her dead 
young ones, and opens her side with her bill and pours her blood over them, and so re- 
suscitates them from death, for the young ones by their instinct receive the blood a« 
soon as it comes out of the mother, and drink iV^Ban,, Xfat. Btlg, No. 10074. 
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This house was built in 1653, and has preserved much of its 
original appearance. In 1711 the Raven or the Black Raven 
was the sign of S. Popping, bookseller in Paternoster Row ; and 
about the same time John Dunton published at the Black 
Raven, in the Poultry, the earliest printed review of literary 
works, under the name of " Literature from the North, and News 
from all Nations." What the work was worth we may judge 
from Disraeli's description of the man : " a crack-brained, scrib- 
bling bookseller, who boasted he had a thousand projects, fancied 
he had methodised six hundred, and was ruined by the fifty he 
executed." Notwithstanding this, his autobiography, under the 
name of the "Life and Errors of John Dunton," is one of the most 
curious works in existence. Li Molesworth Street, Dublin, there 
is a sign of the Three Ravens, which may be called a living 
sign, for there are always some ravens kept on the premises. 
The Raven was the badge of the old Scotch kings, and thus may 
have been adopted as a kind of Jacobite symbol. To this may 
be attributed its frequency on the signboard as well as some 
other sable birds. The common occurrence of the BLACKDinD 
and the Cock and Blackbird as signs had long puzzled us, till 
one day turning over some old Scotch ballads we came upon one, 
which Allan Ramsay gives as a favourite old Scotch song. We 
shall merely quote the first two stanzas, (there are six in all,) — 
quite sufficient, as far as the poetry is concerned : — 

" Upon a fair morning for soft recreation, 
I heard a fair lady was making her moan, 
With sighing and sobbing, and sad lamentation, 
Saying, my blackbird most royal is flown," 
My thoughts they deceive me, 
Reflections do grieve me. 
And am o'crburthen'd with sad misery. 
Yet if death should blind me, 
As true love inclines me, 
My blackbird I '11 seek out wherever he be. 
'* Once in fair England my blackbird did flourish, 
He was the mief blackbird that in it did spHnff, 
Prime ladies of honour his person did nourish, 
Because he vxts the true ton of a king. 
But since that false fortune, 
Which still is uncertain. 
Has caused this parting between him and me^ 
His name FU advance. 
In Spain and in France, 
And ril leek out mj blackbird wherever he be*" 
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before; yet I have much read of admirable things of them, in Aeliannii 
the Polyhistor, and other historians, even Storckes, which do much haunt 
many cities and towns of the Netherlands, especially in the sommer. For 
in Flushing, a towne of Zcland, I saw some of them, those men esteeming 
themselves happy in [on] whose houses they harbour, and those most un- 
happy whom they forsake. It is written of them that when the old one 
is become so old that it is not able to helpe itselfe, the young one punrey- 
eth f oode for it, and sometime carryeth it about on his backe, and if it seeth 
it so destitute of meate, that it knoweth not where to get any suste- 
nance, it casteth out that which it hath eaten the day before, to the end to 
feede his damme. This bird is called in Greeke TlKapyos where hence 
Cometh the Greeke word dm-iireXapyetp which signifieth to imitate the 
stork in cherishing our parents."* 

This fabled virtue of the stork suggested the sign to many 
Continental booksellers and printers. The Two Storks was the 
sign of Martin Nutius of Antwerp, 1550, and his son, Philip 
Nutius. Their colophons, which were varied continually, all 
represent a young stork feeding an old one, sometimes carrying 
him on his back, with the motto : " pietas homini . tutissima . 
VIRTUS." A similar sign was used, circa 1682, by Franciscus 
Canisius; and, in 1651, by Joan. Bapt Verdussen, both of 
Antwerp. The Parisian booksellers adopted it as well, for we 
find it on the titlepages of Sebastien Nivelle, and of Sebastien 
Cramoisy, the king's printer, of the Rue St Jacques, 1636. He 
used a Scripture motto with it: "honora patrem tuum et 

MATREM TUAM UT SIS LONGAEVDS SUPER TERRAM, Ecc. XX." In 

the Banks' Collection of Bills there is one of the Stork Hotel 
at Basle, of the end of the last century. It gives the address in 
four languages. The English stands thus : — Christophe Imhoflf, 
" a the Seigne oflf the Storgk at Basel" 

The Three Cranes was formerly a favourite London sign. 
With the usual jocularity of our forefathers, an opportunity for 
pimning could not be passed, so instead of the three cranes, 
which in the vintry used to lift the barrels of wine, three birds 
were represented. The Three Cranes in Thames Street, or in 
the vicinity, was a famous tavern as early as the reign of James 
I. It was one of the taverns frequented by the wits in Ben 
Jonson's time. In one of his plays he says : — 

" A pox o* these pretenders to wit, your Three Cranes^ Mitre and Mer- 
maid men ! not a com of true salt, not a grain of right mustard among 
them all 1 " — Bartholomew Fair, a. i. s. 1. 

• Coryatt's Crudities, vol. L p. 39. In the East the same fable is oarrent as to 
the paternal affection of yoong storks ; their name in Hebrew is (ketadao, wliich iB« 
piles mercy or pity. 
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naturally does the time of oook-crowing shadow out these thiiigi, that 
probably, some good, well meaning men might have been brought to be- 
lieve that the very devils themselves when the cock crew and reminded 
them of them did fear and tremble and shun the light." * 
Ideas such as these continued a long time in the popular mind, 
for Aubrey tells us that in his younger days .people "had some 
pious ejaculation too when the cock did crow, which put them 
in mind of y® Trumpet at y® Resurrection." t 

One of the oldest Cock taverns in London ia the Cock in 
Tothill Street, Westminster, lately re-christened as the Cocz and 
Tabard. An ancient coat of arms, carved in stone, England 
quartered with France, discovered in this house, is now walled 
up in the front of the building. In the back parlour is a jolly, 
bluff-looking man in a red coat, said to represent the driver of 
the first msll to Oxford, which started from this tavern. Tradi- 
tion says that the workmen employed at the building of West- 
minster Abbey, in the reign of Henry VII., used to receive theii 
wages at this house. It was formerly entered by steps; the 
building now exhibiting traces of great antiquity, and appears at 
one time to have been a house of considerable pretensions. The 
rafters and timber are principally of cedar wood. There is a 
curious hiding-place on the staircase, and a massive carving of 
Abraham about to offer his son Isaac; and another, in wood, 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, said to have been left in 
pledge, at some remote period, for an unpaid score. The cock 
may have been adopted as a sign here on account of the vicinity 
of the Abbey, of which St Peter was the patron, for in the 
middle ages a cock crowing on the top of a pillar was often one 
of the accessories in a picture of the apostle. This certainly wa3 
a very unkind allusion for the poor saint, particularly when ac- 
companied with such a sneering rhyme as that' under the sign of 
the Ked Cock in Amsterdam in 1682. On the one side was 
written : — 

** Doe de Hoan begost te kraayen 

Toen begost Petrus te schraayen." 
On the reverse : — 

" De haan die kraait niet by ongeval 

Vraagt Petrus die't U zeggen zaL*' % 



\ 



* Bourne's Obserrations on Popular Antiqaitles, 1725, p. 65. 
Aubrey's Bemains of Gentilismeand Jud&isxn.— Xaiudown MS3, 
On the obverse :— 

<' When the cock began to crow 
St Peter began to cxy." 
Reverse:^ 

<* The cock does not crow for nothing; 
Ask St Peter, he can tell you." 
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Bpicuons in gilt over the door^ is said to have been caired by 
no less a hand than Grinling Gibbons. During the plagne 
time of 1665, the following advertisement appear^ in the In- 
tdUgencer : — 

" rriHIS is to certify that the Master of the CocJc and Bottle, commonly 
JL called the Cock alehouse, at Temple Bar, hath dismissed his servants 
and shut up his house for this long vacation, intending (Qod willing) to 
return at Michaelmass next so that all persons who have any accounts or 
farthings belonging to the said house are desired to repair thither before 
the 8th of this instant July and they shall receive satisfaction." 
Certainly those were dull times, and well might that fashionable 
establishment dose for the " long vacation," for the plague was 
then coming to its highest pitch ; all the gallant customers had 
fled town, and according to Defoe's computation, " not less than 
10,000 houses were forsaken of the inhabitants in the city and 
suburbs :*' — 

** There was not so much velvet stirring as would have bene a cover to a 
little booke in octavo, or seamde a Lieftenant's Buff-doublet ; a French 
hood would have been more wondered at in London, than the Polonyans 
with their long-tayld Gaberdynes ; and, which was most lamentable, there 
was never a Gilt spur to be seene all the Strand over, never a feather wag- 
ging in all Fleet Streete, vnlesse some country Fore-horse came by, by meere 
chaunce with a Raine-beaten Feather in his costrill ; the streete looking 
for all the world like a Sunday morning at six o'Clocke, three hours before 
service, and the Bells ringing all about London, as if the Coronation day 
had beene a half a yeare long." * 

But there was a good time coming after the plague and fire, 
when troops of gay courtiers might quaff their wine and sparkling 
ale, as happy as the " merry monarch *' himself. Amongst them, 
our friend Pepys, who informs us, that on the 23d of April 1CC8, 
he went "by water to the Temple, and then to the Cock alehouse, 
and drank and eat a lobster, and sang, and mighty merry. So 
almost night, I carried Mrs Pierce home, and then Knipp and I 
to the Temple again and took boat, it being darkish, and to 
Foxhall, it being now night, and a bonfire burning at Lambeth for 
the king's coronation day." 

Exactly one hundred years later, the Cock is named with en- 
comiums on its porter, in the "Art of Living in London ;" but 
it is to be hoped the porter was better than tJie poetry • — 
" Nor think the Cock with these not on a par. 
The celebrated Cock of Temple Bar, 
Whose Porter best of all bespeaks its praise, 
Porter that's worthy of the Poet's lays."t 
* Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie. London, 1604. Percy Society, 1S41. 
Though this is a description of the state of London in 1603^ it perfectly applies to th« 
plague of 1005. 
i The Art of LiTing In London. Poem in 2 cantos^ 1768. 
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Hays at it ; his token representing a man about to throw a 
stick at a cock. This cruel game was very common in alehoosei 
in former times ; the whole sport consisting in throwing a stick 
at an unfortunate cock tied to a stake ; if the animal was killed 
it was the thrower's property ; if not, he forfeited the small sum 
paid for each ** shy." What a slaughter of cocks was carried on 
in this way may be judged from the following : — 

** Last Tuesday a Brewer's servant in Southwark took his walk round 
Towerhill, Moorfield, and Lincoln's Inn Fields, and knocked down so many 
cocks that by selling them again, he returned home twenty shillings odd 
pence richer man than he came out." * 

Medals are extant of the reign of William IIL, on which John 
Bull is represented throwing sticks at the French cock : not a 
very lofty allegory, it must be confessed ; but in those days the 
public taste was not very refined ; thus, after the victory of Blen- 
heim, the simile was in equal bad taste, the same idea being ex- 
pressed by a huge lion tearing an unfortunate cock in pieces. 

Cock-fighting was a favourite diversion with the Romans, and 
we find continual traces of it duiing their occupation here. 
Fitz-Stephen says, it was the sport of schoolboys in his time ; 
but as they grew up it seems the taste adhered to them. That 
sturdy bluebeard-king, Henry VIII., though always ready to 
chop off the heads of his subjects, felt his heart melt at the 
miseries of the cocks, and made edicts against cock-fights, yet 
with the inconsistency tliat marked liis other tiistes built a cock- 
pit unto himself at Whitehall James I., also, was a great 
amateur. Though habitually suppressed by various sovereigns, 
the evil would always break out again, till it was finally abolished 
by an Act of Parliament in the 12 <fc 13 Queen Victoria. • In 
Staffordshire, and other counties where this sport is still prac- 
tised " on the sly," the Fighting Cocks is a favourite sign. 

The cock occurs in innumerable combinations with all kinds 
of heterogeneous objects, many of which seem merely selected for 
their oddity : among the most explicable is the Cock and Bottle, 
of which we have offered a solution, (p. 207) and which agahi 
occurs in the following title : — 

*'JusT Published, 
" A f uU account of the Life and Visions of Nicholas Hart who has every 
year in his Life past, on the 5th of August, fallen into a Deep Sleep and 
cannot be awaked till 5 Days and Nights are expired, and then gives a sur- 
prising Relation of what he hath seen in the other World. Taken from 

• FnMHUmt Mercury, Feb. 14, 1700. 
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The Cock and Breeches originated in a favourite form of gilt 
gingerbread at Bartholomew Fair, although the very objeddonabla 
anecdote of Joe Miller concerning such a sign is generally believed 
to have had something to do with its origin. 

The Cock and Bull is still frequently seen, but though the 
meaning of the phrase is well understood, neither its origin, nor 
the meaning of the two animals on the signboard, have as yet 
been properly explained. As we have no sound theory to offer, 
we shall abstain from entering on the subject, for fear of giving 
an illustration of what a cock-and-bull story is, rather than clear- 
ing up the mystery of the signboard. It occurs amongst tho 
seventeenth century trades tokens. 

The Cock and Dolphin was the sign of one of the London 
carriers' inns : — 

" JAMES NEVIL'S Coach to Hampatead comes to the Cock and Dolphin 
in Gray's Inn Lane, in and out every day." — De Laune^» Present State of 
London, 1681. 

Hatton, in 1708, placed this inn " on the east side of Gray's 
Inn Lane, near the middle." At the present day it is a pubHo- 
house sign in Kendal, Westmoreland. It is more likely to be a 
combination of two signs, than to refer to the French Cock and 
the Dolphin in the arms of the Dauphin. The same applies to 
the Cock and Anchor in Gateshead and Dublin; the Cock 
and Swan, and the Cock and Crown, both in Wakefield ; and 
the Cock and Bear at Nuneaton ; whilst the Cock and Housb 
in Norwich may originally have been the cocking-house of tho 
district, — that is, the house where cock-fights were held. 

Fully as general as the sign of the Cock is that of the Swan ; 
the reason why, is perhaps truly, though coarsely, expressed 
under an old Dutch signboard : — 

" De Swaan voert ieder kroeg, zoowel in dorp als stad, 
Om dat hy altyd graag is met de bek in*t nat."* 

Not only is there a conformity of aesthetic symbolism in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, observable in the constant recurrence of the 
same objects on signboards, but even the same jokes are found. 
Thus the Swan at Bandon, near Cork, has the following rhymes, 
nearly akin to the Dutch epigram above, but strongly flavoured 
with Hibernian wit : — 

"This is the Swan 
That left her pond, 

* " The reason whj bo manj alehouses In town and country hare the sign of the swan. 
It because that bird is so fond of liquid." 

[No English translation can conyey the peculiar pignlflcance of the orli^al. Tbf 
Above gives on\j the bare sense. J 
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To Dip her BiU in porter^ 
Why not wo, 
Ab well BM tthfl 
Beoome regul^ Topcm" 
Anotlier Milcskn at Mallow, abo near Cork, has it tlitia modi- 
fied: — 

<* This U the S?rim that dlpa her neok in Wa.t&Ff 
Wh^r not we ai well am die^ drmk plentj of Beftuush and CrawfeT^'a 
Porter/' 

In London it was alwajrs a faTomite sign by the river mde : — 

" * I find the Swan to b^ jour usns^ eign bj the River,' eald L 'Why, 
yeei' replied Oeoigs. 'I don't know what a Ooaah <>r a Waggon and 
Horsea or the High^^mettled Racer hare to do with our i?M«p. * Praj, 
now/ aaid I to mj oracb, ' do ennmeiute the ligna of th@ Swan rsmaitung 
[thia wai in 1S29] on the Bauke of the River, between Londun and Batter* 
sea Biidges.' * Whj, kt tae see, lla£t«r, lhet«'« the Old Sf^an at London 
Bridgv, th^t *i one — there ^b the Swan in Arundel Street, two, — tlien oura 
here, (HnngerfoTd Stairs,) three,— the Swau at Lamhethj that's down 
tboi^. Weil, then the Old Swnn at Cbelaea, hut that hoa Long be«n 
tum^ into a Brew house, th{>i}gh that waa where our people [the Watei^ 
men] rowed to fitrmerlj^ && mentioned in Doggett*a wHl ; now the^ tow to 
the p^n of the New Swan, beyond the Fhjiick Garden; we*ll Bay thi4t*a 
four, then there *t the two Swan »igna at ^ttenea, aii.'** 

The Swan, by London Bridge, waa a very ancient bonBe^ and 
gave a name to the Swan staira. Trades tokens of this house 
are ejctant, representing a Swan walkbg on Old London Btidgie, 
with the date IG57* This feat was performed by the Swan on 
the token^ t^ tatimate that it was the Swan abov^ the Bridge in 
conttndiflttnctioa to another tavern known as the Swan Mou; the 
Brid^. Pepys once dined at tliis house ; and though always veiy 
ready to be pleased, he has not much good to say about it 
*' 27 June, 1660. Dined with my Lord and aU the officers of 
hia regiment, who invited my Lord aud hia frienda, as many aa 
he would bring to dinner, at the Swan at Dowgate, a poor house 
and ill dr^sed, but veiy good fiah and plenty." The hmdlady of 
this tavern is mentioned in a curioua manner in a tract printed in 
17 IS, entitled " The Quaek Vintner« : "— 

" May the ohaate widow prtieper at the Swan 
Near London Bridge, whoro richeet winea a]^ diawn, 
And win by her good humour and her tiade. 
Some joUy eon of Biochua to hm bed." 
Previona to 1598 there waa & SwAK Theateb on tlie Bank- 
Bide, near the Globe ; m named fo>m ** a house and tenement 
^ed the Swan,** mentioned in a charter of Edward VL, graut* 
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ing the manor of Southwark to the City of London. It fell into 
decay in the reign of James L, was closed in 1613, and subse- 
quently only used for gladiatorial exhibitions. Yet, in its time, 
it had been well firequented, for a cotemporary author says — " it 
was the Continent of the world, because half the year a world of 
beauties and brave spirits resorted to it." One of the oldest Swan 
signs on record is that of the old printer, Wynkyn de Worde, 
assistant, and finally successor to Caxton, who, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, issued some works '* emprynted at the 
signe of the Swane in Fletestrete." 

From an anecdote preserved by Aubrey, iii. 415, it appears 
that Ben Jonson did not always '^ go to the Devil,*' but was also 
in the habit of having his cup of sack at a Swan tavern near Char- 
ing Cross: — 

''A Qbaoe bt Ben Jonson bxtehfobe, bstobb Kara Jambi. 
" Our king and queen, the Lord Gh)d bleese, 
The PalBgrave and the Lady Besse, 
And God blesse every liying thing 
That lives and breathes and loves the King. 
God blesse the Councill of Estate, 
And Buckingham the fortunate. 
God blesse them all and keep them sale, 
And God blesse me, and God bless Ralph. 

•' The king was mighty inquisitive to know who this Ralph was. Ben told 
him 'twas the drawer at the Swanne Taveme by Charingcrosse, who drew 
him good canarie. For this drollerie, his Ma*** gave him an hundred poundes .' ' 

Tokens of this house of the plague year are extant, representing 
a Swan with a sprig*in its mouth, and the inscription, "Marke 
Eider at the Swan against the Mewes,* 1665. His Halfe 
Penny." 

The Swan at Enightsbridge had a reputation which we should 
call " fast" It was well known to young gallants, and was the 
terror of all such jealous husbands and fathers as the Sir David 
Dunce who figures in Otway's " Soldier of Fortune," 1681 : — 

" I have surely lost and never shall find her more. She promised me 
strictly to stay at home till I came back again ; for ought I know, she may 
be up three pairs of stairs in the Temple now, or it may be taking the air 
as far as Knightsbridge with some smoothfaced rogue or another ; 'tis a 
damned house that Swan; that Swan at Enightsbridge is a confounded 
house ! " 

' * The king's stables (which stood on the site now occupied by Trafklgar Square) caUod 
the ««mcwf," because formerly his majesty's falcons were kept there, mtxs being a 
Vreneh word for a certaiA kind ol bird-cage or coop '■ whence the words "mewed up." 
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Tom Brown also alludes to it; Peter Pindar (Dr Woolegt) cam- 
memomtes a ve-stiy dinner there : — 

*' At Knightabridge &t a Tar em culled the Bwan, 

Church wordaiw^ Orecieeft, a joUj ol*n| 

Ordered a dinuor Ictf themielveA, 

A Tery handsomft diimeiv" ^^ 
The old liouie was pulled down in 1788^ and its name traasfeired 
to a public-houBO in Sloane Street, wbiclj with three other tonses, 
oeeupiea the site of the <.ild Swan. 

The Swan tavern in Exchange Alley, Comhill, waa well known 
among the mnaieal world in the laat century. In this li 0113c, 
,Tiiime celebrated concerts were given, at a time when there were 
'io proper concert-rooma ; they commenced in 172S, under the 
maiiftgement of one B^rtonj formerly a dMicing-m aster, and con* 
tinned i\>t tiv-elve years, when the place was burnt down ; at the 
rebuilding, it was christened the King's Head. 

In 1325, the landlord of the Swan tavern at Stratford^ ne«r 
London, recommended the charma of hia place in the foJh>wing 
ixjetical strain : — 

" At tjje Swan Tavcro kept by Lound 

TLd best accommodatton '« found, — 

Wts^ Sptriti!, Porter, Bottled Beer, 

Ycm 'h find in high perfection bera. 

If m the Om-det! with your laas 

You feel iucUu'd to take & glaea, 

There Tea and C«fi«e of tha bept^ 

Provided is for every guests 

And females not to drive from Uene^ 

The chiirge b only fifteen pence. 

Or if dlispoBed a Pipe to smokOj 

To auig a song or cmck a joke, 

You may repair acrc«g the Green, 

Where nought is heard, though much h teen* 

There hiugh^ and drink, and Biiioke away, 

Atid but Jk tiio*rrate reckoning poy. 

Which is u rnnst impoi-tant object 

To e¥ery loyal British tub j got. 
Inahort, 

^B bent aoeommodation *a fotmi 

Bj those who deign to vialt Lound.*' 
The Black Swak, though formerly contidefed a rmn avU in 
Urri§f may now be seen in every town and villagei swinging at 
the door of mine host, the picture painted just as fancy may have 
suggoated, long bofope the actual bird waa brought over from 
Ams^alia, At the Blaek Swan tavern in Tower Street, the £afl 
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Bochester, when banished from the Court, took lodgings under 
the name of Alexander Bendo, his profession that of an Italian 
quack, and there he had those comical adventures with the wait- 
ing-maids of the Court. Hamilton says in his " Memoires de 
Grammont/' that the adventures Eochester had in this disguise 
are by far the most amusing given in his works. Another Black 
Swan alehouse is named in a broadside of 1704 : — 

** A most strange but true account of a very lai^ge sea monster that was 
found last Saturday in a common-shore in New Fleet Street in Spittlefields, 
where at the Black Swan alehouse thousands of people resort to see it^" &c. 

This dreadfol monster was simply " a dead Porpoise of a very 
large size, it being above Four Foot in length, and Three Foot 
about,'' and the fact of it " leaving the deep to rove up into Fresh 
Water Rivers, and more especially to crawl up so far a common- 
shore,*' prognosticated, it was thought, some dire calamities, which 
are told in not very parliamentary language. 

The Swan with Two Necks is another Iu^ub naturce observ- 
able on the signboard, said to owe its origin to the comiption of 
the word nick into neck,* This explanation, however ingenious, 
is somewhat " sujet h caution,'* for this reason : it is a well-known 
and established fact that the London signs of old had no inscrip- 
tions under them. Now, considering the small size of the nicks 
in question, they would scarcely have been perceptible at the 
height on which the sign was generally suspended, and even 
if visible, would never have been sufficiently noticed or un- 
derstood to give a name to the sign. We shall not venture to 
propose another solution, as notliing of a sufficiently distinct 
character occurs to us : but it is just possible that a sign of two 

• These nicks were little horizontal, vertical, and diagonal notohei cnt In the swan's 
bill, In order that each owner might know hia own swans. In the Archaologia for 
1812, a roll of 210 swan marks is given, together with the ordinnnccs respecting 
swans on the river Witham, in Lincoln, belonging to various gentlemen ; this pa])er 
bears the date of June 1570. The nicking was done by swanherds, apoointed by the 
king's licence, who kept a register of all the various marks. None but freeholders were to 
have marks, and these were to be perfectly distinct from those iised by other gentlemen. 
The Corporation of London had the right of keeping swans on the Thames for fourteen 
leagues above and below bridge, and their flocks seem to have been very numerous, for 
Paulus Jovlos describing the approach to London in 1662, says, ♦* This river abounds in 
swans swimming in flocks, the sight of which, and their noise, are very agreeable to the 
fleets that meet them in their course." Those of the company of the vintners had two 
nida or marks on their bill, it is said, and hence the popular explanation of the sign. Th is 
nicking of swans on the river was formerly a matter of great state. The members of the 
Corporation of London used annually to go up the Thames in the month of Au^st, in 
gaily decorated barges, and after the swans were nicked and counted, to land off Bam 
Dims, and there partake of a collation in the open air, ending which, history informs us, 
they used to dance, but it would require very reliable authority to convince us that an 
alderman could find eAjoyment on tae "light fantastic toe," particularly after e hearty 
collation. 
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sign haying gained popularity as a noted landmark, or from other 
causes, was imitated by rivals or juniors, particularly on account 
of its presenting the favourite alliteration. (X^mbinations with 
the sugarloaf are very common, all arising from its being the 
grocer's sign : thus the Thkee Crowns and Sugarloaf, Kid- 
derminster; Wheatsheaf and Sugarloaf, Ratcliflf Highway, 
seventeenth century, (trades token j) Tobacco Roll and Sugar- 
loaf, Gray's Inn Gate, Holborn;* the Three Coffins and 
Sugarloaf, Fleet Street^ 1720. 

In the sign of the Swan and Rushes, at Leicester, the 
rashes were merely a pictorial accessory, placed in the background 
to bring out the white plumage of the Swan, whilst the Swan 
AND Helmet, at Northampton, no doubt originated from a helmet 
with a Swan for crest. 

In one instance, a Drake occurs as a sign, namely, on the 
token of Will. Johnson, at " ye Drake in Bell Yard," near Temple 
Bar, 1 667. The Duck is only to be seen in company with the Dog ; 
in one. instance it accompanies a Mallard. This last animal was 
otherwise well known to the Londoners, since in 1520, amongst 
" the articles of good gouemace of the cite of London,'* it was 
recommended to magistrates — " also ye shall enquyre, yf ony per- 
son kepe or norrysh hoggis, oxen, kyen, or maUardis within the 
ward in hopng of ther neyhbour8."t The Duck and Mallard 
was the sign of a lock (and probably gun-) smith in East Smith« 
field in 16734 

The Pigeon was a tavern at Charing Cross in 1675.§ The 
Three Pigeons were very common j there still exists an inn of 
this name at Brentford : — 

" It ia a house of interest as being in all likelihood one of the few haunts 
of Shakespeare now remaining ; as being indeed the sole Elizabethan tavern 
existing in England, which in the absence of direct evidence, may fairly be 
presumed to have been occasionally visited by him.*' 
It was kept at one time by Lowin, one of the original actors in 
Shakespeare's plays, and is often named by the old dramatists : 

" Thou art admirably suited for the Three Pigeona at Brentford. I swear 
I know thee not." — The Roaring Oirl. 

" We will turn our courage to Braynford, westward, 
My Bird of the Night — ^to the Pigeons:' 

Ben Jon8on*8 Alchymist. 

• Mercuriut PuUieiu, Aug. SO-Sept 16, 1660. 

f Arnold's Customs of London. t London Oaaette, October 2-6, 1078. 

I Citv Mercury, ur Advertisement! concerning Trade, Nov. 4, 1676. 

U UalU well's Local IllustrRtions to the < ' Merry Wives of Windsor. " Folio Shakespeare. 
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There, abo, Gleorge Ped played some of Ms merry pranks. In 
the parlour is an old paLutiug dated 1704, representing a Und* 
lord attending to some enstomers seated at a table m the upen 
iir, with these lines : — 

" Woe are new begmn^sn 
And thiiTe wee wouM fain, 
I mh faiouest Halpli of Heading, 
Mj wife Susana to name." 

Biit Hdgeon, the famom hairdresser, immortalijed by the Spec- 
tator^ lived at the idgn of the Three Pigeons^ "in the comer house of 
St Clement's Chmxihyard, next to the Strand.*' There ho reuiaiaed 
aa late as 1740, when he cat the " boyish ioeka ' ' of Femiant* 

In 100$ it vra# the iign of a bookseller in Bt Paul's Chnrch* 
yard/ and in 1698 of John Newton, also aboofeseller over againit 
Inner Temple Gate, Fleet Street 

The Dove was the sign of a eoffeehotise On the riverside, be* 
tween the two malls at Fulham. " In a room in this house, 
ThoniBou wrote part of his 'Winter.' He was in the habit of Ire 
qnenting the bouse during the winter season, ^vheu the Thames 
WW frozen and the surrounding county covered with, snow. 
This &et is well authenticated^ and many persons visit the hom^ 
to the present day /'t The Stocrbove is a sign at EomJley, Stock* 
port ; the DoTECoTK i^ a public-houae at Laxton, Carlton-on-Trent, 
probably on account of the pigeom constantly flying out and in j 
atid there is a Pioeon Box at Prior's Lee, near Shifihall The 
plg^on-ihootbg matches may have something to do with the 
selet-'tion of this sign. 

The Falcon was another of the devices used by Wynkyn dc 
Worde over lus shop in Fleet Street Falcon Court, in that locality, 
perhaps derives its name from this house* Subsequently, Gor- 
dobiic, the earliest English tragedy, was 'imprynted at London, 
in Flcte Strete, at the sij^u of the Faucon/* no d(>ubt Wynkyn*s 
house, by WilHam Griffiths m 1S65; and in 1C12, Peachani'a 
** Garden of Heroical Devises *' was pnblished by Wa. Dight at the 
sign of the Falcon in Shoe Lane. Thm^ booksellers, perhaps, bur* 
rowed their device from the station era' arms, which are, argent on 
a chevron between three bibles, or, a fd^sm volant between two 
fotes, the Holy Ghost in chief ; it was also a badge of some of 
the Mugs. At the Falcon inn, Stratford-on-Avon, there is still a 
ihoTelboard on which William Shakespeare ia add often to have 
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played. Another Falcon Tavem connected with Shakespeare*! 
name used to stand on the Bankside, where he and his companions 
occasionally refreshed themselves after the fatigues of the perform- 
ances at the Qlobe. It long continued celebrated as a coaching 
inn for all parts of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, till it was taken 
down in 1808. The name is still preserved in the Falcon Glass- 
house^ which stands opposite its site, and in the Falcon Stairs. 
There was another Falcon Inn in Fleet Street, bequeathed to the 
company of cordwainess^ by a gentleman named Fisher, under 
the obligation that they were yearly to have a sermon preached 
in the Church of St Dunstan, in the West, on the 10th of July. 
Formerly, on that day, sack and posset used to be drunk by those 
concerned, in the vestry of the church, if not to the health, at 
least to the " pious memory" of this Fisher; but that good custom 
has long since been abandoned. 

The Falcon on the Hoop is named in 1443. " In the xxj 
yer of Kyng Harry the vj*f," the brotherhood of the Holy Trinity 
received -** for the rent of ij yere of Wyllym Wylkyns for the 
Sarrecyn Head v IL yj s. viij d., paynge by the yer liij s. iiij d. and 
of the Faucon on the Hope, for the same ij yer vi li, that is to say 
paynge by the yer uj IL'* Rent, it must be confessed, seems 
small, and landlords exceedingly accommodating in those days. 
Six days before that period, there is an entry in the church- 
wardens' accounts for " kervyng and peinting of the seigne of the 
Faucon vj sh."* This mention of the sign clearly shows that it 
was not a picture, but a carved and coloured falcon, suspended in 
a hoop, whence the name of the sign. 

The Magpie being a bird of good omen, was, on that account, 
very often chosen ; with this another reason concurred, namely, 
the sign of the eatable pie falling into disuse, it was transformed 
into the Magpie, (see Cock and Pie;) and this transition was so 
much the easier as the original name of the magpie was pie^ 
(Latin pica, French pie,) and only subsequently for its knowing 
antics, did it receive the nickname of maggoty t pie, which gradu- 
ally was abbreviated into Magpie. The full form of the epithet 
is preserved in the nursery rhyme : — 

"Bound about, round about, 
Maggoty Pie, 
My father loves good ale 
And so do L" 

"* Hone*! Ancient MTsterle* Described, p. 81. 
t Mogoi i» In Arenoh a quainl^ ]!ttte flgvt* 
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Head. The customers seeing the Old Gray Ass gone, thought 
the business had fallen into other hands, and so went to various 
inns in the neighbourhood, and particularly to a New Ghay Ass, 
which had just then opened in the same street. The landlord 
seeing his business falling off, through the change of his sign, yet 
unwilling to part with his Emperor's head, after long thinking 
and pondering, at hist hit upon a clever compromise : he kept up 
the portrait of the Emperor, but wrote under it, " At the Origi- 
nal Gray Ass, {au veritable Ane Gris.y* 

The Parrot, or Popinjay, is an old sign now almost out of 
fashion, the Green Parrot, Swinegate, Leeds, being one of the 
few remaining. Andrew Maunsell, a bookseller and printer, 
resided at the Parrot in St Paul's Churchyard in 1570, and con 
tinned to trade under this sign till 1600. Taylor, the water 
poet, mentions the Popinjay at Ewcll, in 1 636. It was a very 
appropriate sign for quacks, and one of these, at all events, had 
candour enough to adopt it. His handbill begins in a grandi- 
loquent style : " — 

" Noble or Ignoble, you may be foretold anything that may happen to 
your Elementary Life : as at what time you may expect prosperity ; or ii 
m Adversity the End thereof, or when you may be bo happy as to enjoy 
the Thing desired. Also young Men may foresee their Fortunes as in a 
Glass, and pretty Maids their Husbands in this Noble, yea, Heavcnlie art 
of Astrologie. At the sign of the Parrot opposite to Ludgate Church 
within Blackfriars' Gateway." * 

The Paerot and Cage, in St Martin's Lane, Strand, adver- 
tised in 1711 as a "just and substantial office of insurance" on 
marriages, births, (kc. This office, apparently, had chambers in 
some bird-fancier's house, at all events to that class of the com- 
munity the sign belonged more exclusively. In 1787, there was 
one near the monument, the sign of a cagemaker who sold " like- 
wise parrots and other forring birds." 

The Peacock, in ancient times, was possessed of a mystic 
character. The fabled incorruptibility of its flesh led to its 
typifying the Resurrection ; and from this incorruptibility, doubt- 
less, originated the first idea of swearing " by the Peacock," an 
oath that was to be inviolably kept. Its first introduction on 
the signboard is lost in the unrecorded wastes of time ; but the 
oath was a common one in early times, especially on occasions of 
military adventures. Near the Angel in Clerkenwell, there is the 
PsAGOOK publio-house, which bears the date 1661. This was 
* Bagford BUli. B»rL MSS., M81. 
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ably the most puzzling of aU. It occurs on an old trades token ot 
ComLill, and is there called "The Live Vultuer" That the 
man should have kept a live vulture at his door seems very 
improbable. The only explanation which occurs to us, is the 
possibility that, at some period or other, a live vulture had been 
exhibited at this house, and that from this event its name was 
derived.* 

A curious instance of a tradesman exhibiting a living bird as 
an attraction to his house, is supplied us in a recent letter of a 
Pans correspondent, which gives at the same time an amusing 
anecdote of the well-known Alexandre Dumas. The writer, 
speaking of a magnificent new cafS which had recently been com- 
pleted, says : — 

" Writing of this newly started restaurant naturally recals the fact of 
the disappearance of the historic pavilion of Henry IV. at St Germain-en- 
Iiaye, kept for many years by the Duchess of Berry's maitre dhdUl, 
ColUnet. He was the pupil of Car8mo, and learnt to make sauces from 
Richout^ saucemaker to the last of the Condes, and pastry from Heliot, 
"Ecuyer ordinaire de la bouche de Madame la Dauphine," a title I have 
vainly searched for in the list of the queen's household. The result of this 
combination of culinary instructions was that his " Bifsteaks il la Beamaise,** 
and his woodcock pies, attracted not ouly all the fashionable world, but a 
brilliant galaxy of literary celebrities to the " Pavilion Henry IV." Alex- 
andre Dumas's chateau of Monte Christo was close to St Qerniain. He 
sent daily for his cutlets to Collinet, who let his bill run on till it amounted 
to 25,000f. (£1000), in payment of which the distinguished cA^/ received 
an autograph letter from the great novelist, accompanied by a lire eagle, 
Alexandre Dumas expressed his regret at not being able to pay the bill, 
but suggested his exhibiting the eagle and the letter, which exhibition 
would inevitably attract crowds to his hotel, and there I myself have seen 
the eagle and read the letter." 

* That vultures were exhibited as great eurioaitlei, will be leen from our notic? of Ihv 
Q«orge and Yolture. See under Rujoroos Eiaiis. 
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once most mysteriously, not, however, without a rumour of hex 
being under the protection of the Lord Chancellor, which, as she 
was a comely maiden with flaxen hair, " mulier superne et infeme^* 
lies within the range of possibilities. The sea-serpent has now 
almost done away with the mermaid ; yet, as late as 1857, there 
appeared an article in the Shipping Gazette^ under the intelligence 
of 4th June, signed by some Scotch sailors, and describing an 
object seen off the North British coast, " in the shape of a woman, 
with full breast, dark complexion, comely face,'' and the rest. 

At one time it appears to have been a very common sign, if we 
may judge from the way in which it is mentioned by Brathwait in 
his New Cast of Characters, (1631) : — 

" If she [the hostess] aspire to the couceit of a sine apd device, her birch 
pole pull*d downe, he will supply her with one, which he performes so 
poorely as none that sees it, but would take it for a sign he was drunk 
when he made it A long consultation is had before they can agree what 
sign must be reared. ' A meere-mayde,^ says she, ' for she will sing catches 
to the youths of the parish.' * A lyon,' says he, * for that is the onely sign 
he can make ; and this he formes so artlessly, as it requires his expression, 
this 18 a lyon. Which old EUenor Rumming, his tapd^me, denies, saying 
it should have been a meere-mayde." 

Among the most celebrated of the Mermaid taverns in London, 
that in Bread Street stands foremost. As early as the fifteenth 
century, it was one of the haunts of the pleasure-seeking Sir John 
Howard, whose trusty steward records, anno 14G4 : — " Paid for 
wyn at the Mermayd in Bred Stret, for my mastyr and Syr 
Nicholas Latimer, xd. ob." In 1603, Sir Walter Raleigh estab- 
lished a literary club in this house, doubtless the first in England. 
Amongst its members were Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Selden, Carew, Martin, Donne, Cotton, <fec. It is 
frequently alluded to by Beaumont and Fletcher in their come- 
dies, but best known is that quotation from a letter of Beaumont 
to Ben Jonson : — 

" What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid 1 heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that any one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life ; then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past ; wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly, 

Till that were cancell'd ; and when that was gone, 

We left an air behind ui^ whioh alone 
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Moser, in his '^ Vestiges Revived/' mentions this same inn as the 
Dolphin, or rather, Dauphin Inn ; and says that it was adorned 
with flenr-de-lys, cognisances, and dolphins ; and was reported to 
have been the residence of one of the dauphins of France, pro- 
bably Louis, the son of Philip August, who, in 1216, came to 
England to contest the sceptre with King John * The house 
was still in existence at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
it was a famous coaching inn. Perhaps it was to this tavern 
that Pepys and his company adjourned on 27th March 1661 : — 

" To the Dolphin to a dinner of Mr Harris's, where Sir William and my 
Lady Batten and her two daughters, and other company, when a great deal 
of mirth, and there staid till 11 o'clock at night, and in our mirth I sang 
and sometimes fiddled, (there being a noise of fiddlers there,) and at last 
we fell to dancing, the first time that ever 1 did in my life, which I did 
wonder to see myself to do. At last we made Mingo, Sir W. Batten's 
black, and Jack, Sir W. Penn's, dance, and it was strange how the first did 
dance with a great deal of skilL" 

Pepys might well wonder what a man may come to, he who had 
been bom when "lascivious dancing" was considered a heinous 
crime. Another Dolphin, well worthy of remembrance, was the 
sign of Sam. Buckley, a bookseller in little Brittain, at whose 
house Steele and Addison's Spectator was published. 

Ancient naturalists made a wonderful animal of the dolphin. 
Bossewell, for instance, from whom we have just quoted, tells 
most extraordinary stories about him j but they are unfortunately 
too long to quote. Londoners formerly might have seen the 
living fish from the river banks, for old chroniclers every now 
and then have entries to the effect that dolphins paid London a 
visit. Thus : " 3 Henry V. Seven dolphins came up the river 
Thames, whereof 4 were taken." "14 Rich. II. On Christmas 
day a dolphin was taken at London Bridge, being 10 ft. long, 
and a monstrous grown fisL" + The Dolphin and Anchor is 
still a common sign ; and the Fisn and Anchor, at North Little- 
ton, Warwickshire, evidently implies the same emblem. Aldus 
Manutius, the celebrated Venetian printer, was the first to use 
the sign, adopting it from a silver medal of the Emperor Titus, 
presented to him by Cardinal Bembo, with the motto, cxiZbt 

centarics. At the present day, 40s. would scarcely keep an Oxford or Cambridge studenl 
in cigar-lights. 

* Moser makes a slight error. The heir-apparent to the throne of France did not 
assume the title of Dauphin till 1349, when Uumbert II., Dauphin of Vienne, haying no 
posterity, retired to a monastery, and sold his estates to Philip YI., King of France, oa 
behalf of his grandson, afterwards Charles V. 

t Delanne's " Present State of London." 
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** the best ink for deeds and records," 1677. Frequently the sign 
of the Fish is seen without any further ^ecification j in this case 
it is probably meant for the Dolphin, which is the signboard-fish 
far excellence. The Fish sign is a very common public house 
decoration at the present day, probably for the same reason as the 
Swan, because he is fond of liquor^ — nay, to such an extent goes 
Ids reputation for intemperance, that to '^ drink like a fish*' is a 
quality of no small excellence with publicans. In Carlisle, how- 
ever, there are two signs of the Fian and Dolphin, a rather 
pusding combination, — unless it has reference to the dolphin's 
chase ^ter the shoals of small fishes. The Fish and Bell, 
Soho, may either allude to a well-known anecdote of a certain 
numskull, who, when he caught a fish, which he desired to keep 
for dinner on some future grand occasion, put it back into the 
river, with a beU round its neck, so that he should be able to know 
its whereabouts the moment he wanted it ; or it may be the usual 
Bell added in honour of the bell-ringers. A quaint variety of 
this sign is the Bell and Mackerel, in the Mile-End Boad. The 
Thbee Fishes was a favourite device in the Middle Ages, cross- 
ing or interpenetrating each other in such a manner, that the 
head of one fish was at the tail of another. We cannot prove 
that it had any emblematic meaning, but it may possibly represent 
the Trinity, the fish being a common symbol for Christ, derived 
from the Greek monogram or abbreviation, 1X0X2. It occurs 
as a sign in the following advertisement, which minutely de- 
scribes the livery of a page in the year of the Restoration : — 

" On Satubdat night last run away from the Lord Rich, Christophilua 
Cornaro, a Turk christened; a French youth of 17 or 18 years of age, with 
flaxen hair, little blew eyes, a mark upon his lip, and another under his 
right eye; of a fair complexion, one of his cars pierced, haying a pearl< 
coloured suit, trimmed with scarlet and blue ribbons, a coat of the same 
colour with silver buttons ; his name Jacob David. Give notice to the 
Lord, lodging at the Three Fishes in New Street, in Covent Garden, a cook- 
shop, and good satisfaction shall be given." * 

The Thbee Hebrings, the sign of James Moxton, a bookseller 
in the Strand, near Torkhouse, in 1675, is evidently but anothez 
name for the Three Fishes ; at the present day it is the sign of an 
ale-house in Bell Yard, Temple Bar. Several taverns with this 
sign are mentioned in the French tales and plays of the 17th 
century ; two of them seem to have been very celebrated, one in 
the Faubouig St Marceau, the other near the Palais de Justice ; 

• "Mercnriiu PobUciu," Aug. 30; Sep. e, 1660. 
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Though the living bees were gone the following season, yet the 
sign and inscription remained until very recently. The foUowing 
is a common inscription under the sign of the Beehive : — 

'* Within thifl hive we 're all alive, 
Qood liquor makes ub funny; 
If you are dry, step in and try 
The flavour of our honey." 

A tea-dealer at the comer of Oxford Street, Tottenham Court 
Koad, in the end of the last century, had for his sign the Walking 
Leaf, (the Phyllium siccifolium of the naturalists,) an East Indian 
insect, of an anything but agreeable association, when we 
consider the remarkable vegetable appearance of this insect, 
and the possibility that it might be dried among the tea- 
leaves. 

Although the frog cannot be considered either an insect or 
a fish, yet we may include it in this chapter. Of frogs there 
are some instances on the signboard j the Three Feogs, (see 
under Heraldic Signs,) and Fboohall, formerly a public-house 
at the south end of Frog Lane, Islington. On the front of this 
house there was exhibited the ludicrous sign of a plough drawn 
by frogs. There is at the present day a Froghall Inn at Wolston, 
near Coventry ; and a public-house of that name at Layerthorpo 
in the West Riding, but the picture of the sign was doubtless 
unique. The principal inn on the island of Texel is called the 
Golden Frog, (de Goude Jdkker,) We may wonder that there 
are not more examples of this sign in Holland, for there are, 
without doubt, as many frogs in that country as there are 
Dutchmen ; and even imto this day it is a mooted point, whicli 
of the two nations has more riglit to the possession of the 
country ; both, however, are of a pacific disposition, so that they 
live on in a perfect enUwU ocyrdidk. 
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" Another brought her bedes 
Of jet or of coale, 
To offer to the Alepole," 

How these Alepoles, from the very earliest times, continued to 
enlarge and encroach upon the public way, has been shown in our 
Introduction, pp. 16, 17. The Bunch gradually became a garland 
of flowers of considerable proportions, whence Cliaucer, describing 
the Sompnour, says : — 

" A garlond hadde he eette upon his hede 
As gret 88 it wero for an alestake/' 

Afterwards it became a still more elegant object, as exemplified* 
by the Nagshead in Cheapside, in the print of the entry of Marie 
de Medici ; finally it appeared as a crown of green leaves, with a 
little Bacchus, bestriding a tun dangling from it. Thus the sign 
was used simultaneously with the bush. 

" If these houses [ale-houses] have a boxe-bush> or an old post^ it is 
enough to show their profession. But if they be graced with a signe com- 
pleat, it's a signe of a good custome." * 

In a mask of 1633, the constituents of a tavern are thus described : 
— " A flaminge red lattice, seueral drinking roomes, and a backe 
doore, but especially a conceited signe and an eminent bushj^ 
" Tavemes are quickly set up, it is but hanging out a bush at a 
nobleman's or an alderman's gate, and 'tis made instantly." — Shir- 
lei/a Masque of the Triumph of Peace, In a woodcut from the 
" Cent Nouvelle Nouvelles," introduced in Wright's " Domestic 
Manners," the Bush is suspended from a square board, on which 
the sign was painted ; for in France as well as in England, sign- 
board and bush went togetlier : — 
" La taverne levde 

Venseigne et It houchon, 

La dame bieu peignde 

Les cheveux en bouchon."+ 
— Chanson nouvelle des Tavemes et Taverm^res, Fleur des Chansons Now 
velleSf Lyon, 1586. 

Whilst an English host in " Good News and Bad News," says : — 
" I rather will take down my bush and sign than live by means 
of riotous expense." Gradually, as signs became more costly, the 
bunch was entirely neglected and the sign alone remained. 

• u The Gonntiy GaxtMnadoed/* bj D. Lapton, 1082. Voo9 ** Aleboose." 

t « The tarem opened 

With signboard and bosh ; 
The landlady's hair neatlj diMied, 
Tied np in a knot" 
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meant, tlie payment will have been almost impossible in those 
days when ice-cellars were miknown. 

At the present day some publicans take liberties with the old 
sign of the Bose ; in Macclesfield, and at Preston, for instance, there 
is the Moss Rose; on Silkstone Common, in Yorkshire, the Bunch 
OF Hoses j on the London Eoad, Preston, the Eosebud, <!bc. The 
Thbee Roses was formerly a common sign ; from the way they 
are represented, they appear to have been heraldic roses, (see our 
illustration of the ancient Lattice.) It was the sign of Jonathan 
Edwin, bookseller in Ludgate Street in 1673. At the Rose Gar- 
land, Robert Coplande, the bookseller and printer, published in 
1534 Dame Juliana Bemer's "Boke of Hawkyng, Huntyng, and 
Fyshyng." This shop was in " the Flete Strete." Rose garlands 
or chaplets were not only worn in the middle ages as head-dresses, 
but also awarded as archery prizes. 

" On euery syde a Rose garlonde 
They shott under the lyno, 
Whoso faileth of the Rose garlonde, sayth Robyn, 
His tacky 11 he shall tyne." 

Merry Gesies of Robin Hoode. 

Copland*s Rose garland, doubtless, suggested the sign of another 
bookseller, John Wayland, who also lived in Fleet Street about 
the year 1540 ; his sign was the Blue Oakland. 

The colloquial phrase. Under the Rose, is sometimes used as 
a sign, or written under the pictorial representation of the rose ; 
it occurs on a trade's token of Cambridge,* and may be seen on 
various public-houses of the present day. Numerous suppositions 
have been made concerning its origin, some holding that it arose 
from this flower being the emblem of Harpocrates ; others from 
a rose painted on the ceiling, any conversations held under which 
were not to be divulged; whilst Gregory Nazianzen seems to 
imply that the rose, from its close bud, had been made the 
emblem of silence. 

'^ Utque latet rosa vema suo putamine clausa, 
Sic OS vincla ferat, validis arcietur habenia, 
Indicatque suis prolixa silentialabris/'f 

At Lullingstone Castle, in Kent, the residence of Sir Perdval 
Dyke, Bart., there is, says a correspondent of Notes and Queries, 

* See Boynes' Tokens issued in the serenteenth centoiy in England, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

t Like the rose in spring, hidden in its bud, so must the mouth be closed and restrained 
with strong reins, enforcing Bilence to the loquacious f 'ps. 
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The lil^e waa never erat Been heere, 
Such as this flower the Marygolde." 

The flower was a favourite one in the middle ages, deriving the first 
part of its name from the Virgin Mary. No mention of the actual 
use of the sign, however, has been met with previous to 1638, 
when it appears on the title-pages of Francis Eglisfield, a book* 
seller in St Paul's Churchyard. His name still occurs at the 
same house in 1673,* when it was also the sign of "Mr Cox, 
milliner, over against St Clement's Church in the Strand." f 
This must have been the same house in which Richard Blanchard 
and Francis Child, the goldsmiths, kept their " running cashes." | 
It is the oldest banking firm in London. Francis Child, the 
founder, was, in the reign of Charles I., apprenticed to a gold- 
smith, William Wheeler, whose shop stood on the same spot now 
occupied by the bank. He married his master's daughter, and 
thus laid the foundation of his immense fortune. Many bills and 
other papers relating to Nell Gwynn are still preserved by this 
firm, as well as various documents concerning the sale of Dun- 
kerque. Alderman Blackwell, who was ruined by the shutting up of 
the Exchequer in the reign of Charles IL, was at one time a part- 
ner in this house. It was here that Diyden deposited the £50 
offered for the discovery of the bullies of the " Rose-alley cudgel 
ambuscade." § The old sign of the house is still preserved by 
their successors, together with various relics of the Devil Tavern, 
on the site of which it was built. 

Only a few other flowers occur, mostly modem introductions. 
The Daisey, Bramley, Leeds ; the Tulip, Springfield, Chelms- 
ford j the Lilies op the Valley, Ible, near Wirksworth ; the 
Snowdeop, near Lewes j Woodbine Tavern, South Shields ; and 
the Forest Blub Bell, Mansfield. The Blue Bell is very com- 
mon, but, inter doclores lis est, whether it signifies the little blue 
flower, or a bell painted blue. 

As a sequel to the flowers, we may name the Mybtlb tree, of 
which there are two in Bristol, and the Rossmaby Branch, in 
Camberwell, and in many other places. Rosemary was formerly an 
emblem of Remembrance, in the same way as tie Forget-me-not 
is now; "There's Rosemary, that's for remembrance" says OpheHa, 
(Hamlet, ac. iv., s. 5,) and in Winter's Tale, Perdita says : — 

* London Gwtdte, Not. t, 1678. f Ilid.t Oct 20, 167S. 

X Bee the " Little London Dlrectorj, 1677," rvceottT Nprint«d. 
I Dvmatio IwuaigtnotT, Sept. 9, 1670. 
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the same county, may have been derived from some noted pear- 
tree in that neighbourhood, whose hollow and broken stem wai 
secured with plates or bands of iron. Very general, also, is the 
Cheery-teee, It was the sign of a once famous resort in Bowl- \ 
ing-green Lane, Clerkenwoll, and was adopted on account of the 
quantities of cherry-trees which grew upon its grounds, even as 
late as thirty or forty years ago. In our younger days, this house 
was the resort of the fast men of Clerkenwell ; its bowling-green 
gave the name to the alley in which the house stood. Down the 
river, at Rotherhithe, was the Cherry-garden, a famous placoj 
of entertainment in the reign of the Merry MonarcL PepyM • 
went to it on June 15, 1664, and, with his usual pleasant ifK 
of animal spirits, "came homo by water, singing merrily." |r 

*' Over against the parish church, [St Olave's, Southwark,] on the 
Bide of the street^ was some time one great house, buildod of stone,'* \. ^^^^ 
arched gates, which pertained to the Prior of Lewis, in Sussex, and waa hia 
lodging when he came to London ; it is now a common hostelry for travel- ^ 
lers, and hath to sign the Walnut-tree.'* * 

The Walnut-tree was also the sign of a tavern at the south 
fde of St Paul's Churchyard, over against the New Vault, in 
ivhich place a concert is advertised in July 1718, which, from the j 
high price of the admission tickets — 5s. each — must have been ] 
something out of the common.t The Walnut-tree was frequently 
adopted by cabinetmakers, and is at the present day a not un- 
common alehouse sign. 

The Mulberry-tree was introduced at an early period, but does 
not seem to have been used as a sign until modem tim cs. James L , \ 
in 1609, caused several shiploads of mulberry trees to be imported 
from abroad to encourage the home manufacture of silk : these 
were planted in a part of St James's Park ; but the climate being 
too cold for the silk worms, it was changed into a pleasure garden, 
where even the serious Evelyn would occasionally relax. 10 th 
May 1654 :— 

"My Lady Gerard treated \18 at the Mulberry Gardens, now ye only 
place of refreshment about y« towne for persons of ye best quality to be 
exceedingly cheated at; Cromwell and his partizans having shut up and 
seized on Spring Gardens, which till now had been y« usual rendezvous for 
y« ladys and gallants at this season." ^' 

Here Dryden went to eat mulberry tarts, and here Pepys occa- 
sionally dined, as 5th April 1669, when he indulged in what he I 
calls an " olio," evidently an oUa podrida, since it was prepared r* 

• Btow'B Survey, p. 840. t i^^^y Ccurantf July 1, ins. ^\ 

. Ik 
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as hot*8 cTceuvres^ for Handle Holme, in his instructions how to ai^ 
range a dinner, (in that omnium gatherum, " Academy of Armory/') 
mentions oranges and lemons as the first item of the second coarse. 
At all events, they were abundant enough in 1559, for on May 
day of that year the revellers " at the queen's plasse at Wesi- 
mynster shott and threw eges and orengs on a-gaynst a-nodur." * 
In an "Account of several Gardens near London," in 1691, t 
Beddington Gardens are mentioned — ^then in the hands of the 
Duke of Norfolk, but belonging to the Carew family — as having 
in it the best oranges in England. The orange and lemon trees 
grew in the ground, " and had done so near one himdred years, 
the house in which they were being above 200 feet long. Each 
of the trees was about 13 feet high, and generally full of fruit, 
producing above 10,000 oranges a year.'' Sir William Temple's 
oranges at Sheen are also praised. It is, indeed, a pity that this 
plant has so much gone out of fashion ; for, besides being always 
green, it bears fruit and flowers all the year round, both appearing 
at the same time. The flowers have a delicious smell ; the can- 
died petak impart a very fine flavour to tea, if a few of them are 
infused with it ; whilst the fruit may be preserved in exactly the 
same manner as other fruit. The sign of the orange-tree still 
occurs at Highgate, Birmingham j the Lemon Tree at Beacon 
Street, Lichfield 

The Olive Tree was a common Italian warehouse sign, but 
was occasionally used by other shopa Amongst the tokens in 
the Beaufoy Collection, there is the " Olfa Tree, Singon Strete," 
an example of the liberties taken with our language on the old 
tokens, as this stands for the Olive Tree in St John^s Street. The 
usefulness of the olive tree made it in very early times a symbol 
of peace. In 1503 it was the sign of Henry Estienne, a book- 
seller and printer at the end of the Rue de St Jean JBeauvais, 
otherwise Cios Bruneau, in Paris. This firm, for several genera- 
tions, continued the leading publishers and printers in Paris. 
Sauval, who wrote in 1650, says that in his time the olive tree, 
carved in stone, was still to be seen in the front of the house. 
Here Francis L, in 1539, visited Robert Estienne, grandson of 
the founder of the firm, in Ms workshops ; and to give him a 
proof of his favour, conferred upon him the title of Printer to 
the £ing for Latin and Hebrew ; and presented him with those 

* MachTxi's Diary. f Arohseologia, yoU xiU 
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beantifii] letters whicli Estienne proudly mentions oe his title- 
pages : *' £x dEclim Boberti StepJiajii, typographl legli, i^pU 

Tlie YlKE, or the BimcH op Grapm, is a very natural sign at a 
place where wine ia sold. The last particularly waa almost inse- 
jiarable from every tavenij and was often combined with other 
objeds** 

^ Without thiro hfttip a uoble dgn, 
Where golden gmpet in imiige ihias | 
To Grown the btuh, & Httk Ponok- 
Out BocobuB d&QglIng of ft biincli, 
Sita loftily enthroned upon 
Wlmt 's called (in miniature) ft Tan/' 

Cump;«i< FiiUwcr,' London, 1720, p. 86* 

The BtJNCH OF Caeeotb, at Hampton Bishops Hereford, is 
probnbly meant m a joke upon the Bmich of Grapes, Bagfordj 
in a letter to his brother antiquary, Loland, * says : — 

** I li&T« often thought; and am now fully peiswaded, that the pljiniitig 
of Tioai in the idjaeent p^rti &bout tkia ci^^ woi irtt of aU begun by the 
Eotuana, an industrioua people^ and faoious fb? their aklU in agriciiltur« 
and gardening, as may appear from tbetr m afprariim weriptm^^ ft« weE at 
from Riny aod otbor atHbarfl. We baid a vtucyard in East SEnitbfiddt an* 
othjer in Mutton Cardan, (wbicb at tbi4 lime Im called Yine Street,) and a 
third in St GileH4n^tbe'Field«.t Many placet in tbo country bear the 
nanw of the VLnejard to tMa day, especiaUj in tba ajicient moaiateiie^ am 
Canterbury, Ely, Abbgdon^ ftcj wMdi were left m such by the Romana'* 

In Bede'g time vineyardB were abondant ; and still later^ tithes 
on wine were common in Gbocester, Kent, Surrey, and tho 
adjacent counties, Winchester was lamons for its vineyards in 
olden timea^ for Bobert of Gloucester, in snmming up the vmoua 
commodities of the Engliah oonntieSj says : — 

" And London abijia most, and fdns at Winchester,** 

The I»k of Ely wa» called Isle dea Tignes, and th© tithe on 
the Tinea yielded ag much as three or four tuns of wine to the 
bishop. Even in EiehaFd TVs time, the Little Park at Windsor 
was used aa a Tmeyard for the tome consumption ; and the vale 
of Glouceater, according to William of Malmesbnry, produced, in 

• fMixwd to OfltlNstmica, ITTO^ p. Iixt. | then y alM a fiKpm on Tlaei la Kof luul In 
Aiehnelaft*, l, p, 321 » ah'I Boaeh Smtth*t Collt^etaneft Astiqo*, vol vi., p 7S| ef tr; 
iBif be eeomlteil with advm&tiicv op&d tbU iubj«ct. 

I fmli iiir wnij l i iilll abmit B^ a }^aiaic-hdaf«, lh« tign of tb« Tine, la t}«i4a 
iMaiHatHh m^lU tti firr HI* a»lfiifid to tlila Ttaafaid la IkmrnO^ Hoolt, 
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the twelfth centiuy, as good a wine as many of the proyinces of 
France ; this county, in fact, produced the best wine : — 

" There is no proyince in England hath so many or such good yineyardfl 
as this county, [Qloucester J either for fertility or sweetness of the grape ; 
the wine whereof carrieth no unpleasant tartness, being not much inferior 
to French in sweetness." * 

From the household expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop 
of Hereford, (1289-1290,) it appears that the white wine was at 
that period chiefly home-grown, whilst the greater proportion of 
red wine was imported from abroad. Even as late as the last 
century wine was made in England : Faulknert quotes the fol- 
lowing memorandum from the MS. notes of Peter Collinson : — 

' * October 18,1 765. — I went to see Mr Roger's vineyards at Parson's Green 
[at Fulham] all of Burgundy grapes, and seemingly all perfectly ripe ; I 
did not see a green, half -ripe grape in all this quantity. He does not expect 
to make less than fourteen hogsheads of wine. The branches and fruit are 
remarkably large, and the wine very strong. '' 

Grosley % mentions a vineyard at Cobham, belon^g to a Mr 
Hamilton, of about half an acre, planted with Burgundian vines; 
but the wine it produced will cause nobody to regret that the 
culture has been abandoned, for " it was a liquor of a darkish 
gray color ; to the palate it was like verjuice and vinegar bjended 
together by a bad taste of the soil" This description, enough to 
set the teeth on edge, is most likely true, and gives us the reason 
why English wine came to be abandoned. 

As the vine was set up as a sign in honour of wine, so the Hop- 
pole, or the Hop and Barleycorn, the Barley Mow, the Bar- 
ley Stack, the Malt and Hops, and the Hopbine, are very 
general tributes of honour rendered to beer. In many ale-houses 
a bunch of hops may be seen suspended in some conspicuous 
place. 

The Pine-apple, in the end of the last and the beginning of 
this century, was generally the emblem adopted by confectioners, 
though not exclusively, for it was the sign of an eating-house in 
New Street, Strand, at which Dr Johnson, on his first coining to 
town, used to dine. 

'* I dined very well for eightpence, with very good company, at the Pine- 
apple in New Street, just by. § Several of them had travelled; they expected 

* HoUinshed'8 Description of Britain, p. 8. 

t Fautkner, Antiquitiei of Kensington. % Oroslej, vol. !., p. 83. 

f He lived then in £xeter Street, at « Btay-BMXex'f. BosweU'i Johmon : Loadoxv 
W% p. W. 
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ta meet every doj, but did not know one inotber^M Dames. It u^d to cqbI 
tbit roet a ishiUlDgt for tbej dmnk wine ; h\it I b:^ a ctit of mcAt fi>r aix* 
pence, and bread for a penny, and guve the waiter a penny ; so tbat I was 
quit* wall tervad, nay, better than tlw3 rest, fur they gave the waiter 
nothing.*' 

The piiie-apple was first known at tbe dbeovery of America, and 
was preserved in sugar aa early as 155 G, The first pine-apple was 
brought from Santa Cruz to the West Indies, thence to tbe East 
Indies and China, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, writing iu 
October 1716, informs her sister that she bad been at a supper of 
the King of Hanover, " where there were/* says she, " what I 
thought worth all tbe rest, two ripe ananas, which, to mj taste, 
are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know they are naturally tbo 
growtb of Brazil, and I could not imagine how they camo 
there, but by enchantment" Upon inquiry she learned that they 
had been forced in st^jves or hot-houses, and is '^ suq>rised wo 
do not practise in England so useful an invention.'* It was not 
till the end of the \mt centary that they were introduced into 
English pi^ena, having been brought over from Lot-houses in 
Holland ; and fi^m that time seems to date their introduction on 
the signboard. It is still in general use with public-houses. 

Of the Fig Tree there are severed examples among the London 
trades tokens, some of them^ no doubt, grocers* signs^ but other 
trades may have adopted it, either in allusion to the tes:t of every 
man ** sitting under his own fig-tree," or because the fig-tree was a 
symbol of quiet unassuming industty; as such, at least. Came- 
rariiis represents it : — 

, ** Vemo tempfire fieua arbor fp^cioaiB fljodbus aut fmotnnm pnMOoiuin 
abiiiidantjji mimrb^acfie o«tentat^ iiullatDquo inaaem homlnibuJi de m Bp«iii 
tnjiett: in ftutomnd autem fructtta enaviaa. 110 qiudem in ilha rec^ndttoi 
ijuaiii fliirea quotdiQ] pruferre v^let*'* 

The Almond Tree was the Eign of John Webster in St Paul's 
Churchyard, in 1663 ; and the Peach Thee occurs sometimes aa 
an ale-house sign, as, for instance, in Nottingham, Neither of 
the^e signs J however, are of frequent occurrence. 

Not only fruit-trees but various forest-trees are constantly met 
with on the signboard : thus the Green Tree, which La very com- 
mon, originally had allusion to the foresters of the ** merry green- 
wood/' or was su^eated by some hu^ge evergreen, or tree shelter- 

• '' In tf trlqf 4tttefh« ar-trc* do«s aot mak« «sf ilioir el beautify (toveraof |fMO«iaiv 
ftuti ta draetve siaiikliii wltli ldl« luip« \, bat la aiimffin It feoefaUr |Mredneci ^ ~_^ 
iDfll fwtet nmll, vlib fl«vcn &» U wen c«QtafD«d wtUilD ttie]a>^^o»»<iwit4 CIsfH 
^'Spimnrum Oenhirfft <fu4«i*wi*' l«rr, 0«atar. U p- H 
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ing; or standing near the inn ; of this green tree the QRSEif Seed- 
LINO in Chester is evidently a sprout. Again, in Sheffield there 
are two signs of the Buknt Tkee, which name possibly originated 
from some tree having been damaged in a fire, and becoming a 
well-known landmark. The Oak, the vigorous emblem of our 
mighty state, is deservedly much used for a sign ; sometimes it ia 
called the British Oak. At Kilpeck, in Herefordshire, the fol- 
lowing rhyme accompanies it : — 

" I am an oak and not a yew, 
So drink a cup with good John Pugh." 

Druidical recollections are called up by the Oak and Ivy, at Bil- 
Bton, Stafford ; Heabts op Oak is the material out of which, 
according to the song, our ships and seamen are constructed, and 
therefore well deserves the favourite place it occupies amongst 
the signboards of the present day ; whilst the Acorn, the fruit of 
the British oak, is nearly as common as the other oak signs. 

Next to the oak the Elm seems to have had most followers. 
From the trades tokens it appears that the Three Elms was the 
sign of Edward Boswell in Chandos Street, in 1667 ; and also of 
Isaac Elliotson, St John Street, Clerkenwell. Besides these there 
was, about the same date, the Oi^ Elm, and the Elm. At pre- 
sent we have the Nine Elms, and the Queen's Elm, Brompton, 
which is mentioned under the name of the Queen's Tree, in the 
parish books of 1586. This tree is said to derive its name from 
the fact of Queen Elizabeth, when on a visit to Lord Burleigh, 
being caught in a shower of rain, and taking shelter under the 
branches of an elm-tree, then growing on this spot The Seven 
Sisters, the sign of two public-houses in Tottenham, were seven 
elm-trees, planted in a circular form, with a walnut tree in the 
middle ; they were upwards of 500 years old, and the local tra- 
dition said that a martyr had been burnt on that spot. They 
stood formerly at the entrance from the high road at Page Green, 
Tottenham. Within the last twenty years they have been removed. 
The Chestnut, the Sycamore, the Beeoh Tree, the Fm Tree, the 
Birch Tree, and the Ash Tree, aU occur in various places where 
ale-houses are built in the shadow of such trees. The Thorn 
Tree is peculiar to Derbyshire. The Buckthorn Tree was, in 
1775, the sign of " William Blackwell in Covent Garden, or at 
his garden in South Lambeth.'' He had chosen this sign because 
he sold, amongst other herbs, ^^htuikihom and elder-berries, besides 
leeches and vipers,'' What the use of the first was is well known; 
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midst thereof f or else from a coincidence between the weeping 
willow and f aUing tears. Another reason haa been assigned : tho 
Agnus castus or vitex was supposed by the ancients to promote 
chastity, " and the willow being of a much like nature," says an 
old writer, " it ia yet a custom that he which is deprived of his 
love must wear a willow garland," — SwarCs Speculum Mundi^ 
ch. vi. sec. 4. 1635. 

The frequency of the sign of the Yew Teee is not to be attri- 
buted to its association with the churchyard, but to its being the 
wood from which those famous bows were made that did such 
execution at Agincourt and Poictiers, and wherever the English 
armies trod the field before the invention of gunpowder. So great 
was the patronage our early kings granted to the practice of the 
bow, that the patten-makers, by an Act of Parliament of 4 Henry 
v., were forbidden, under a penalty of £5, to use in their craft any 
kind of wood fit to make arrows of. 

The Cotton Tree is a sign generally put up in the neighbour- 
hood of cotton factories, as at Manchester. The Palm Tree ia 
one of the oldest symbols known : it was used as such by the 
Assyrians, the Greeks, the Eomans, and by them transmitted to 
the early Christians. St Ambrosius, in a very forcible image^ 
compares the life of an early and faithful Christian to the palm 
tree, rough and rugged below, like its stem, but increasing in 
beauty upwards, where it bears heavenly fruit. It might also 
illustrate a more homely truth, namely, that business cannot 
flourish without patronage and custom ; thus, Camerarius says : — 

" Inter alias multas singulares proprietates quas scriptores rerum natur- 
aliuin PalmaD attribuunt, ista non postrema est, quod hadc arbor non facile 
crescat, nisi radiis solaribus opt. foveatur nee non humore allquo conveni- 
ente irrigetur."* 

The Cocoa Tree was frequently the sign of chocolate-houses 
when that beverage was newly imported and very fashion- 
able. One of the most famous was in St James' Street ; it was, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, strictly a Tory house : — " A Whig 
will no more go to the Cocoa Tree, or Ozinda's, [another chocolate- 
house in the same neighbourhood,] than a Tory will be seen at the 
coflfee-house of St James'." t Deep play was the order of the day 

* ^ Among the many cnrfotis properties which the writers on natural history attribute 
to the palm tree, it is not one of the least singular that this tree cannot well thrive unless 
it be properly basked by the beams of the sun, and watered by some neighbouring stream." 
-V. CameraritUt " CVndiria," i., 1607. 

t Defoe's Journey through England, p. 168. 
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Coffee House" was then the popular tea and coffee-gardens of 
the district, and was visited by the foreigners of the neighbour- 
hood, as well as the pleasure-seeking Cockney from the distant 
city. There were other public-houses and places of entertainment 
near at hand, but the specialty of this establishment was its 
coffee. As the traffic increased, it became a posting-house, unit- 
ing the business of an inn to the profits of a pleasure garden. 
Gradually the demand for coffee fell off, and that for malt and 
spirituous liquors increased. At present the gardens are all built 
over, and the old gateway forms part of the modem bar ; but 
there are aged persons in the neighbourhood who remember Sun- 
day-school excursions to the place, and pio-nic parties from the 
« crowded city, making merry here in the grounds. 

The Holly Bush is a common public-house sign at the present 
day. Among the London trades tokens there isone of the Hand and 
Holly Bush at Templebar, evidently the same inn mentioned in 
1708 by Hatton, " on the north side, and about the middle of the 
backside of St Clements, near the churcL"* This combination 
with the hand does not seem to have any very distinct meaning, 
and apparently arose simply from the manner of representing ob- 
jects in those days, as being held by a hand issuing from a cloud. 
Adorning houses and churches at Christmas with evergreens and 
holly is a very ancient custom, supposed, like some others of our 
old customs, to be derived from the Druids. Formerly the streets 
also appear to have been decked out, for Stow tells us that 

" Against the feast of Christmas every man's house, as also the parish 
churches, were decked with holme, ivy, and bayes, and whatsoever the 
season of the year afforded to be given. The conduits and standards in the 
streets were likewise garnished." 

Thus flowers, fruit trees, and forest trees were represented on the 
signboard, and with them even the homely but useful tenants of 
the kitchen garden found a place. The Aktiohoke, above all, 
used to be a great favourite, and still gives a name to some public- 
houses. As a seedsman's sign it was common and rational; not so 
for a milliner, yet both among the Bagford and Banks's shopbills 
there are several instances of its being the sign of that business; 
thus : — 

^ Susannah Fordham, att the HABTiOHOAiag, in ye Boyal Exchange," in the 
reign of Queen Anne, sold " all sorts of fine poynts, laces, and linnens, and 
all sorts of gloves and ribons, and all other aorta of millenary wares.' " t 

♦ Hatton's New Vie?r of London, 1708, p. 36. \ Bagford Bills. 
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Probably the novelty of the plant had mor© than anything else 
to do Trith this selection ; for though it was introduced in this 
oountiy in the reign of Kj»g Henry VIII., yet Evel^Ti observes : — 

" 'Ti» not very long amoe tbia nobb thkUe came firrt into Italy, improf ed 
to -Uiii magnitude by oulture, and so tm^ in Englftnd that they were eom^ 
tnonly aoM for a crown e a piect*.*' * 

The Cabbage is an alc-honae sign at Hunalet, Leedsj and at Liver- 
pool, and Cabbage Hall, opposite Chauey Lane, on the road to 
the Lunatic Asylum, O^tford, was formerly the name of a pubUc- 
house kept by a tailor ; hn% whether he himself had christaned it 
tfau% or his customers had a aly suspicion that it owed its origm to 
€ahba^ng^ histoiy has omitted to record Another publia-house, 
higher np the hill, was known by the name of Catkbpillak HAtt, 
a mune clearly lelected In compliment to Cabbnge HaU, inti- 
mating that it meant to draw away the customers from Cabbage 
Hall, in other words, that the caterpiUax would eat the cabba^ 
The OxKOBLEj a kind of potato, is the name of a public-hause in 
Manchester, and the homely mess of Pease asb Beaks was a sign 
in Norwich in 1750.t The Theee PiADISHES was, in the seven- 
teen tii century, a common nuraery and naarket gardener's sign in 
Holland. Ther^ was one near Haarlem, to wMch was added a 
representation of Christ appearing to Mary Magdftlone in the 
gardeUj with this rhyme — 

" Ghrutua virfcoont men hie? 
Ha 1^ do<^ in veiryKen^ 
A1k«ii groot hoyenier 
Di© iedCT cea mo«t pryzeu- 
Dit ^s ID de dric itadyxtfo/' % 

Another, near Gouda, had a still more absurd inscription: — 
** Adam en Etjv Icelden in den Pandyza 
jSeldeti ateu ssy Btukvi&ch maar TecA wanxtoei^ kropila m m^TUO* 
Hkr ymdt gy iLUerlcy oaidgewaB om UMiifldien mAa to tfj^wen " i 
The WaEATSHEAT is an extremely common inn, pubHc-hous«, 
and bakers sign ; it is a charge in the arms of these three corpom- 

•9rdjn*i UltfceUiiiipoaf Wrmntm p. 73$. t O&U. Mao., Hu^lSia. 

I '*Clxrht u M i.r .^,?ito4 hrre 

A* ft 1 r 

I'ki ' ,. raost |Tmii(S. 

|*'A4MaAa4SftUTidin 

Th-T f^'*tm -.i* -t-^^t . . „ ^r.at dn«J of lifli<;h|>oU;h, l«llae«f md f«dll]l«f» 

All <r(B lor tmAiAD food,*' 

A iluii .in oM Kuflbli eom(*tlr, " Iav TvtckA,* hj John I>aj, 

KHm, " I ^.... .. , .;.,..,„ ^Ai u him««l mma uit) m food gftrdeiier, lored lct(uc« 
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lions, besides that of the brewers. In the middle of Faningdon 
Street, opposite the vegetable market, is Wheatsbeaf Yard, once a 
famous waggon inn, which also did a roaring trade in wine, spirits, 
and Fleet Street marriages. Indeed, most of the large inns within 
the liberties of the Fleet served as " marriage shops" between 1734 
and 1749 ; amongst the most famous were the Bull and Gabteb, 
the Hoop and Bunch of Grapes, the Bishop Blaize and Two 
Sawyers, the Fighting Cocks, and numerous others. The gate- 
way entrance to the old coach-yard is adorned with very fine carv- 
ings of wheat ears and lions' heads intermixed, finished in a manner 
not unworthy of Grinling Gibbons himself. 

The Oatsheaf is very rare ; it was the sign of a shop in Cree 
Church Lane, Leadenhall Street, in the seventeenth century, as 
appears from a trades token ; but this seems the only instance of 
the sign. 

With these plants we may also class Tobacco, that best abused 
of all weeds. Sometimes we see a pictorial representation of the 
Tobacco plant, but most usually it occurs in the form of To- 
bacco ROLLS, representing coils of the so-called spun or twist 
tobacco, otherwise pigtail, for the sake of ornament, painted brown 
and gold alternately. Decker, in his " Gull's Hornbook," men- 
tions Roll TrinidadOy leaf, and pudding tobacco, which probably 
were the three sorts smokers at that day preferred. That it was 
used mixed may be conjectured from the introduction to " Cin- 
thia's Bevels," a play by Ben Jonson ; one of the interlocutors 
says, — " I have my three sorts of tobacco in my pocket." 



CHAPTEB VnX 

BIBLICAL AI^D RELIGIOUS SIGNS. 

The earHer signs were frequently representations of the most 
important article sold iu the shops before which they liiing. The 
stoddng denoted the hosier, the gridiron the ironmonger, and ao 
on, The early hookaeUers, whose trade lay chiefly in rehgious 
booksj delighted in signs of saints, but at the Reformation the 
Bible amongst those classes, to whom till then it had been a 
aealed book^ became in great reqnestj and was sold in krge num- 
bers. Then the booksellera set it np for their sign ; it became 
the popular symbol of the trade, and at the present moment in- 
stances of its use still linger with us. There was one day in the 
year, Bt Bartholomew's, the 24tk of Angnat, when their shops 
displayed nothing hut Bibles and Prayer-books. It is not im- 
possible that this may have been originally intended for a mani- 
festation against Popery, since it was the anniversary of the 
dreadful Protestant massacre in Paris in 1572. The following, 
however, is the only aUusion we have met with relating to thia 
custom : — " Like a bookseller's shop on Bartholomew day at 
London, the stalk of which are so adorned with Bibles and 
Ptnyor-hooks, that almost nothing is left %vitkin but heathcji 
knowledge."* 

One of the last Bible signs waa about twenty years ago^ at a 
pnblic-honae in Shire Iiane, Temple Bar* It was an old est&b- 
Mied house of caU for printers. 

The Bible being such a common sign, booksellers had to " wear 
their rue with a difference," as OpheUa says, and adopt different 
colours^ amongst which the Blxje Biblk was one of the most 
common. " Prjune's Histrio-Mastrbc '' was " printed for Michael 
Sparke, and sold at the Blue Bible, in Green Arbour Court, Little 
Old Bailey, 1C32.** This blue colour, so common on the sign- 
board, was not chosen without meaning, but on account of its 
symbohc virtue. Blue, from its permanency, being an emblem 
of truth, hence Lydgate, speaking of Delilah, Bamaon'a mistreat 
in his translation ii-om Boccacio, (MS. HarL ^251,) aaya^ 
** InBteade of 5/^, whu^ iieadfade it md cknt, 
Sb« Weraed colouii of mmj a diTcne grene,'* 
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It also signified piety and sincerity. Randle Holme* says — 
** This colour, hlew, doth represent the sky on a clear, sun-shining day, 
when all clouds are exiled. «fob, speaking to the busy searchers of God's 
mysteries, saith (Job xi. 17,) * That then shall the residue of their lives be 
as clear as the noonday/ Which to the judgment of men (through the 
pureness of the air) is of cuure colour or light blew, and signifleth piety and 
iincerity" 

Other booksellers chose the Three Bibles, which was a yeiy 
common sign of tlie trade on London Bridge in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries : of one of them, Charles Tyne, trades tokens 
are extant, — great curiosities to the numismatist, as booksellers 
were not in the habit of issuing them. The sign of the Three Bibles 
seems to have originated from the stationers' arms, which are 
arg, on a chevron between tJiree bibles, or, a falcon volant between 
two roses, the Holy Ghost in chief. One bookseller, on account 
of his selling stationery, also added three inhbottles to the favourite 
three Bibles, as we see from an advertisement, giving the price of 
playing cards in 1711 : — 

** QOLD by Henry Parson, Stationer at the Three Bibles and Three Ink- 
JO BOTTLES, near St Magnus' Church, on London Bridge, the best prind* 
pal superfine Picket Cards, at 2s. 6d. a dozen ; the best principal Ombro 
Cards, at 2s. 9d. a dozen ; the best principal superfine Basset Cards, at 
3s. 6d. a dozen ; with all other Cards and Stationery Wares at Reasonable 
Rates." t 

Combinations of the Bible with other objects were very com- 
mon, some of them symbolic, as the Bible and Crown, which 
sign originated during the political troubles in the reign of Charles 
I. It was at this time when the clergy and the court party con- 
stantly tried to convince the people of the divine prerogative of 
the Crown, that the " Bible and Crown " became the standing 
toast of the Cavaliers and those opposed to the Parliament leaders. 
As a sign it has been used for a century and a half by the firm of 
Rivington the publishers. The old wood carving, painted and 
gilt in the style of the early signs, was taken down from over the 
shop in Paternoster Row in 1853, when this firm removed west- 
ward. It is still in their possession. Cobbett, the political 
agitator and publisher, in the beginning of this century chose the 
sign of the Bible, Ceown, and Constitution ; but the general 
tenor of his life was such, that his enemies said he put them up 
merely that he might afterwards be able to say he had pulled 

* Randle Holme, '* Academy of Annoor and Blaioii," p. 62. 
t Pottman, Feb. l-3> 17U. 
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them down, k Bible, Sceptre, ahd CftowK, carved in wocmJ, 
may still be seen on the top of an aIe>house of that name in Higli 
HollxinL The crown and sceptre in tlds case ara placed on two 
doaod Bibles. 

Hie Bible and L^imb, i.^?., the Holy Lamb, we find mentioned 
in an advertisement in the FnUkk Adverluer^ March 1, 175D — 
*' rpO BE HAD at tbe BtELE akd LAiiB, near Temple Bar, on the Stmud 

J_ Sidej the SkiD far Pflina m the Limba, Price &.** 

Booki also were sold here, for in those days bookselleia and 
toyahof*^ were the vernal repositories for quack medicines 

The BiBLK akd Dovb, i.^., the Holy Ohost, waa the sign of 
John Penny bocikjseller, over agjtinst St Bride* a Chnieh^ Fleet 
Street, 1718 ; and the Beble and PiiACOCK, the sign of Benjamin 
Crayle, bookseller, at the west end of St Paul*aj in 1(>88. If not 
a combumtion of two dgiis, the bird may have been added on 
aooonnt of its being the type of the Resurrectionj in which quality 
it h found represented in the Catacombs, a symbolism arising 
from the suppOBed incorruptibility of its flesh.* Various other 
c<*rabiuatioiis occnr, as the Bible and Key. Rowland Hall, a 
printer of the aijcteenth century, had for his aign the Half Eagle 
AJTD Key, (see Heraldic Signs,) of which the Bible and Key may 
be a free iinitatioD. It wai the sign of B. Dod, bookfidier, in 
Ave Maria Lane, 17C1 ; whilst the Qolben Kky A3fB BiBLEwaa 
that of L, Stoko, a bookseller nt Charing Croas^ 1711. The 
'* Bible and Key '* is ako the came of a certain Coscinomantcia, 
Bomewhat aimilar to the Sortes Virgilianffi* This method of 
diviimtioii was performed in two ways, in the first, (stated by 
Matthew of Faria to have been fiequently practised at the election 
of biahopa,) the Bible was opened on the altar, and the predic- 
tion taken from the chapter which first caught the eye on opening 
the book; the other was by placing two written papers, one 
negative, the other affirmative^ of the matter in questionj under 
tiie pall of the altar, whichj after solemn prayers, waa bdieved 
would be decided by divine judgment. Gregory of Tours men- 
tions another method by the PsaGna.t 

♦ ♦* Notuidum «|ijO|. elui ([KLVOUfi) cunem quod U. AafOfiltiui qiioq.> J Ik nL df* 
•w.* UL m^ Vm* no* W m^o tbU agrm wiUl akalton*! IdcA U li not vt-jry <*•/ t^ 

** Thta nfd Hit Feeodie, 

AU jD well wot, 
1 ■(Df not mtgfcal. 
Fur mt bKAit It difiu'it.*'— ^lUnnV Amvmy ^ Blrm> 
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At the present day ''Bible and Key " divinations are often at- 
tempted by those who believe in fortune-telling and vaticinationa. 
The method adopted is as follows : — ^A key is placed, with the bow 
or handle sticking out^ between the leaves of a Bible, on Bath 
L 16: 
'* A ND RUTH said, Intreat me not to leave thee, op to return from fol« 

il. lowing after thee : for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy Qod my 
God." 

The Bible is then firmly tied up, most eflfectually with a garter, 
and balanced by the bow of the key on the fore-fingers of the 
right hands of two persons, the one who wishes to consult the 
oracle, the other any person standing near. The book is then 
addressed with these words — " Pray, Mr Bible, be good enough 

to tell me if or not ]*' If the question be answered in the 

affirmative the key will swing round, turn off the finger, and the 
Bible fall down ; if in the negative, it will remain steady in its 
position. Not only upon matrimonial, but upon all sorts of 
questions, this oracle may be consulted. 

Further combinations are the Beble and Sun. The Sun was 
the sign of Wynkyn de Worde, and the printers that succeeded 
him in his house; It may, however, in this combination have 
been an emblem of the Sun of Truth, or the Light of the World. 
It was the sign of J. Newberry, in St Paul's Churchyard, the 
publisher of Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield;" also of C. Bates, 
near Pie Comer ; and of Bichard Reynolds, in the Poultry, both 
ballad printers in the times of Charles 11. and William III. 
Then there is the Bible and Ball, a sign of a bookseller in 
Ave Maria Lane in 1761, who probably hung up a Globe to 
indicate the sale of globes and maps ; and the Bible and Dial, 
over against St Dunstan's Church, Fleet Street, in 1720, was the 
sign of the notorious Edmund Curll, who was pilloried at Charing 
Cross, and pilloried in Pope's verses. The Dial was, in all likeli- 
hood, a sun-dial on the front wall of his house. 

Of the Apocryphal Books there is only one example among the 
signboards, viz., Bel and the Dragon, which was at one time 
not uncommon, more particularly with apothecaries. It was re- 
presented by a Bell and a Dragon, as appears from the Spfctato7% 
No. 28. " One Apocryphical Heathen God is also represented 
by this figure [of a BeU], which, in coiyunction with the Dragon, 
Slakes a veiy Widsome picture in several of our streets." Al- 
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when highwaymen, footpads, pickpockets, and low women, be- 
ginning to take a fancy to it, the magistrates interfered. The 
organ was banished, and the gardens were dug up for the founda- 
tion of Eden Street. In these gardens Lunardi came down after 
his imsuccessful balloon ascent firom the Artillery ground^ May 
16, 1783. Hogarth has represented the Adam and Eve in the 
March of the Guards to Finchlcy. Upon the signboard of the 
house is inscribed, " Tottenham Court Nursery," in allusion to 
Broughton's Amphitheatre for Boxing, erected in this place. How 
amusing is this advertisement of the great Professors "Nur- 
sery:" — 

" From the Oymnasium at Tottenham Court 
on Thursday next at Ttcelve o'clock wiU hcgin : 
A lecture on Manhood or Gymnastic Physiology, wherein the whole Theory 
and Practice of the Art of Boxing will bo fully explained by various 
Operators on the animal OEconomy and the Principles of Championism, 
illustrated by proper Experiments (m the Solids and Fluids of the Body ; 
together with the True Method of investigating the Nature of all Blows, 
Stops, Cross Buttocks, etc., incident to Combatants. The whole leading 
to the most successful Method of beating a Man deaf, dumb, lame, and 
blind. 

by Thomas Smallwood, A.M., 
Gymnasiast of St. Giles, 

and 

Thomas Dimmock, A.M., 

Athleta of Southwark, 

(Both fellows of the Athletic Society.) 

%* The Syllabus or Compendium for the use of students in Athleticks, 
referring to Matters explained in this Lecture, may be had of Mr Pro- 
fessor Broughton at the Crown in Market Lane, where proper instructions 
in the Art and Practice of Boxing are delivered without Loss of Eye or 
Limb to the student." 

The tree with the forbidden fruit, always represented in the 
sign of Adam and Eve, leads directly to the Flaming Sword, 
** which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.*' 
Being the first sword on record, it was not inappropriately a 
cutler's sign, and as such we find it in the Banks Collection, on 
the shop-bill of a sword cutler in Sweeting's Alley, Royal Ex- 
change, 1780. It is less appropriate at the door of a public- 
house in Nottingham, for the landlord evidently cannot desire to 
keep anybody out, whether saint or sinner. The vessel by which 
the life of the first planter of the vine was preserved, certainly 
well deserves to decorate the tavern : hence Noah's Ark is not 
an uncommon public-house sign, though it looks very like a sar- 
tastic reflection on the mixed crowd that resort to the house^ — not 
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to escape the ** lieavj wet," as tlte unlnuils at the Deluge, but in 
order to obtain some o! it. Toy-shops ako con^tatitly use it^ 
silica Koah*a Ark is generally the favourite toy of children. 
Evelyn, in 1644| mentiom a shop near the FaMa de Justice in 
Faria: 

" Here w A Hbop eatled Noali'i Ark, where are sold all cuiiaaities, Batunl 
or artificial, IiiJkn or Eiirop«au, for luxury or uio, 48 vMn^U^ wheEa, iroiy, 
porcelain * dried tieliea^ ifui^ct&p birda^ pictures^ and n th^UBatid exotic extnh 
vngtmoea.** 

The Deluge waa one of the standard subjects of medisaval dra* 
niatic pkyi. In the third part of the Chester WMtsnn plays, for 
in^ance, Noah and the FlofMi mnlie a considerable item ; and at 
a much later period the aame subject was exhibited at Bartholomew 
Fair. A bLU of the time of Queen Annet infonna us that — 

** i T CRAWf.irr*B Friarn, nv^r ngainst the Crowa Tareni In SmithSeldt 
XI I ' ' '" !. itoTuew Fair, wiU be presents a little 

Op*?ra. I tiio World, jet newly fwviv«d, with the 

a^lJiUoi. ,,. verol fuuntaiim pbjing wEiter duriag ths 

tiroo of tliti' I re^iitA Noah and ms family com tag out 

of the Ark, . .!> by two, and ail the fowLi of the air, 

#t!C!D Id a prL:ivf|»rctj mLiuigr n^tvn trie&L LikewiM! OT«r the Ark is seea 
tlie «un risiug in a most ^^itirioiia tu tinner: moreoTer^ a toiilLitude of uigigli 
will be B^nni, iu a duultlu nuik, whioh prustinta n. Jiaubls proepect — otio for 
(he E\i!i( the other f«r iv jt-tlaiie, whera will be eeun 6 augeU riugiug of 
bell«* eto/' 

Tlia Beluga waa tlio myateiy performed nt Wliitsnntide by the 
compivny of dyers in London, and from this their aign of the 
DovK AND Raiituow might have ori^nated, niile43 it were adopted 
by them cm account of the varii^ua colours of the rainbow* On 
the hill of John Edwards, a silk-dyer in Alder^ato Street, the 
Dove, with an olive branch in her mouthy Is repnaeot^ flying 
undem^th the Eainbow, over a kndacape, with Tillages, fenced 
Meldj, and a gentleman in the ooatmne of the reign of Charles 
IL Besides thiB there are vmnons other dyars* hills with the sign 
of the DoTK AKB lUiNBOW, both among the Bagford and Bai J^ 
CoUectiona. A few public- houats at the present day »lill keep 
up the memory of the sign ; there is one at Kottingbam, and 
another in Leicester, 

''Abhaha^ OrFKEtKo mB @oh" was the sign of a aliop ta 
Korwich in 1750. A stone bas-relief of the sama iobjecl {Li 
Saa</ee (TAbmham) is still remainmg in the front of a honaa m 

* muf «f John Kirtl|D, r«b. a imk t B^Md QtH l m tt M^ Atk BAft, mL 
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tlie Rue des Pr^tres, lille, France. A Dutch wood-merclianty in 
the seventeenth century, also put up this sign, and illustrated its 
application by the following rhyme : — 

" 'T Hout ia gebakt, opdat men 't zou branden, 
Daarom is dit in Abram'a Offerhande. " * 

Thus, though the wood of the sacrifice played a very insignificant 
part in the story, yet the simple mention of it was enough to 
make it a fit subject for a Dutchman's signboard. We have a 
similar instance in Jacob's Well, which is common in London, as 
well 83 in the country. The allusion here is to the well at which 
Christ met the woman of Samaria, who said to him : 
" A RT thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and 
j^ drank thereof himself, and his children, and his cattle ? Jesus an- 
swered and said unto her, Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again," (S. John iv. 12.) 

How cruelly these words apply to the gin-tap, at which genera- 
tion after generation drink, and after which they always thirst 
again. Not unlikely the English use of this sign dates from the 
Puritan period, t Not always, however, had the sign any direct 
relation to the trade of the inmate of the house which it adorned ; 
as, for example, Moses and Aaron, which occurs on a trades 
token of Whitechapel. In allusion to this, or a siuiilar sign, 
Tom Brown says, " Other amusements presented themselves as 
thick as hops, as Moses pictured with horns, to keep Ohcapside 
in countenance." J Even the Dutch shopkeeper, whose imagina- 
tion was generally so fertile in finding a religious subject appro- 
priate as his trade sign, was at a loss what to do with Moses ; 
for a baker in Amsterdam, in the seventeenth century, put up the 
sign of Moses, with this inscription : 

" Moses wierd gevist in het water, 
Die hier waar haalt krygt vry gist, een Paaschbrood, 
En op Korstyd een Deuvekater." § 
In London, however, the use of this sign may at first have been 
suggested by the statues of Moses and Aaron that used to stand 
above the balcony of the Old Guildhall Connected with the 
history of Moses, we find several other signs, one in particular, 

* " The wood is cat in order to be burned. 
* Therefore is this Abraham's sacrifice." 

t Jacob's Ira is mentioned by Hatton, 1708, " on the east side of Bed Cross Street. 
near the middle." 
X ** Amnsemcnts for the Meridian of London," 1700. 

§ *' Mosei was found in the water. 

Whosoever purchases his bread here shall have yeast for nooght, 

Besides a currant-loaf at Easter, and a spice-cake at Ohrlstmas time.* 
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After Moses there is a blank until we come to Samson, to whom 
our national admiration for athletic sports and muscular strength 
has given a prominent place on the signboard. Samson and 
THE Lion occurs on the sign of various houses in London in the 
seventeenth century, as appears from the trades tokens. It is still 
of frequent occurrence in country towns, as at Dudley, CJoventiy, 
<kc. It was also used on the Continent In Paris there is, or 
was, not many years ago, a della Robbia ware medallion sign in 
the Rue des Dragons, with the legend " le Fort Samson y"* repre- 
senting the strong man tearing open the lion. To a sign of Sam- 
son at Dordrecht, in the seventeenth century, the following satiri- 
cal inscription had been added : — 

" Toen Samson door zyn kracht de leeuw bclemmen ken, 
De Philifltynen aloeg, de vosaen overwon. 
Wiert hy nog door een Vrouw van zyn gezigt beroofd, 
Qelooft gccn vrouw dan of zy moet zyn zonder hoofd.*** ^ 

This admiration of strong men, which procured the signboard 
honours to Samson, also made Goliah, or Gk)LiAS, a great 
favourite. In the Horse Market, Castle Barnard, he is actually 
treated just like a duke, admiral, or any other public-house hero, 
for there the sign is entitled the Goliah Head. Some doubts, 
however, may be entertained whether by Golias or Goliah, (for 
the name is spelt both ways,) the Philistine giant and champion 
was always intended. Towards the end of the twelfth century there 
lived a man of wit, with the real or assumed name of Golhis, who 
wrote the ** Apocalypsis Golise," and other burlesque verses. Ho 
was the leader of a jovial sect called Goliardois, of which Chaucer's 
Miller was one. ** He was a janglcr and a goliardeis." Such a 
person might, therefore, have been a very appropriate tutelary 
deity for an alehouse, t 

Goliah's conqueror, King David, liberally shared the honours 
with his victim, and he still figures on various signboards. 
There is a King David's inn in Bristol, and a David and 

* " Though Samson \>j hia strength coold oyercomo the lion, 
Defeat the Philistines and master the foxes, 
Yet a woman deprived him of his sight ; 
Never, therefore, believe a woman unless she has no head." 
rhla alludes to the Good Woman, described elsewhere in this work. 
Samson's history was not only painted on the signboard, but also sung in ballads, " to 
the tune of the Spanish Pavin." Amongst the Roxburgh ballads (vol. i. fol. 806) there 
is one entitled "A most excellent and fomou5 ditty of Sampson, Judge of Israel, how hee 
wedded a Philistyne's daughter, who at length forsooke him ; also how hee slew a lyon and 
propounded a riddle, and after how hee was flidsely betrayed by Dalila, and of his 

t See Dibliographia Britannlca, «oot OoUai, and Wright's History of Caricature. 
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HAJtP m LimehotLse; wluM in Pans, the Hue de k Kurpe 
k said to owa its name to a sign of King DarLd pliijiag on 
the harp. Dayid^s unfortnnate son, ABSAtoK, was a pemke- 
maker's very expressive emblem, both in France «md in England, 
to show the utility of wigs. Tlius a barber at a town in North- 
amptoudiire tised tiiis inscription : 

'^ AsaALOi^ hadat thmi worn % perriwig, thou hodsi nat been Langoii'^ 

Which a brother pemke-maker verbified, under a eigu represent- 
ing the death of Abaalomi with David weeping. He wrote up 
thus: 

" Oh Absaloin ! c^h Abialcim I 
Oh Absalom! mfmn. 
If thou liadst warn a perdwigj 
Tbou hadsi aot been umiont^.'* 

Psahn sHi seems to be very profanely hinted at in the sign of 
the White Hart and FauNTAiy, Koyal Mint Street, which, if 
not a combination of two wdl-known signs, apparently alludes to 
the words, " As the hart panteth after the water brooica, eo pant- 
eth my sou! after thee, God." The PA^rrmo Habt {hH 
dorstige Mertj or hH Heigmt Haij) was formerly a veiy comDiou 
beei^houso mga in Holland. In the scveuteeoth century there 
was ona with the following inscriptiou at Amsterdam : — 

" Gelyk het hcrt by frlBoh wstcir wg komt tc Terblyden, 

Eomt lUflO in iiiyti buys om u Tan dcnut te bcTTyden.*" * 

Another one at Leyden had the following rhyme : — 
^ Gelyk e«n tiari wi jigen moe lust ta drinken water rein, 
Alym T«rii£N?pt men h^ tot venrterking fma d» mjiaf,toel»k;,hi«r«ii 
Braadewyu." f 

The wise king Solomon does not appear to have ever been 
honoured with a eignVxiiird portraitj but his enthusiastic admirer, 
the QuiCKir of Saba» figured before the tavern kept by Bick 
Tarlton the jester, in Gracechureh Street This Queen of Saba, 
or Sheba, was a usual figure in pageants^ There la a letter of 
Secretaiy Barlow, in *^ Nugso Antaquie^'' telling how the Qui.'en of 
Shsba fell down aud upset her casket in the lap of the King of 
Denmirk — when on hid drunken visit to James I. — who *' got not 

* «• Ukn l» Ui* tiAfi v Itlch coint* t« lb« WAter bn»^ to refresh hlmsetr, 
80 Ton satfT JOT hoitic to qo«i«o jtim think'* . * . * 

f Hw Am 9\M w©rds *T^ humm the li^finntoi of Ibe t«Ml» In *h« &at€h t«»I«,— 
» liik* % hirt Uio ln»L Meui«4 lrlib«e fur thi llmnM vultr l»ra«ks, 
e« thtrv u liBf* lolMM, bMT, ind bnudj for ra« to ilrviisUieii wt itoi&iM7iLr'' 
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a little defiled with the presents of the queen ; such as wine^ 
cream, jelly, beverages, cakes, spices, and other good matters." 

Douce, in his " Illustrations to Shakespeare," has a very in- 
genious explanation for the sign of the Bell Savage, as derived 
from the Queen op Saba, which though non e vero, ma ben trovato. 
He bases his argument on a poem of the fourteenth century, the 
" Romaunce of Kyng Alisaundre," wherein the Queen of Saba is 
thus mentioned : — 

*' In heore lond is a cit6, 

On of the noblest in Christiant^, 

Hit hotith Sabba in langage. 

Thence cam Sibely Savage. 

Of all the world the fairest queene, 

To Jerusalem Salomon to seone. 

For hire fair head and for hire love, 

Salomon f orsok his Gk)d above." * 
Elisha's Raven, represented with a chop in his mouth, is the 
sign of a butcher in the Borough, — a curious conceit, and cer- 
tainly his own invention; at least we do not remember any 
other instance of the sign. This tribute is certainly very disin- 
terested in the butcher, for if there were any such ravens now, it 
is probable that they would sadly interfere with the trade. 

Few signs have undergone so many changes as the well-known 
Salutation. Originally it represented the angel saluting the Vir- 
gin Hilary, in which shape it was still occasionally seen in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as appears from the tavern token 
of Daniel Grey of Holboni. In the times of the Commonwealth, 
however, " sacrarum ut humanarum rerum, heu ! vicissitudo est," 
the Puritans changed it into the Soldier and Citizen, and in 
such a garb it continued long after, with this modification, that it 
was represented by two citizens politely bowing to each other. 
The Salutation Tavern in Billingsgate shows it thus on its trades 
token, and so it was represented by the Salutation Tavern in 
Newgate Street, (an engraving of which sign may still be seen in 
the parlour of that old established house.) At present it is 
mostly rendered by two hands conjoined, as at the Salutation 
Hotel, Perth, where a label is added with the words, " You 're 
welcome to the city." That Salutation Tavern in Billingsgate 
was a famous place in Ben Jonson's time ; it is named in " Bar- 
tholomew Fayre " as one of the houses where there had been 
<' Great sale and utterance of wine, 
Besides beere and ale, and ipocras fine." 
• For the tnxe origin of this sign, see under MisciLLAiriovs Sicon. 
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If longer I'd aincerely thank'd you for it 
Howev'r, receive my wishes, sons of verse I 
May every man who meets your praise rehearse I 
May mirth as plenty crown your cheerful board I 

And every one part happy, as a lord I 

That when at home by such sweet verses fir*d, 

Your families may think you all inspir'd. 

So wishes he, who, pre-engag'd can't know 

The pleasures that would from your meeting flow." 

In this tavern Coleridge the poet, in one of his melancholy 
moods, lived for some time in seclusion, until found out by 
Southey, and persuaded by him to return to his usual mode of 
life. Sir T. N. Talfourd, in his Life of Charles Lamb, informs us 
that here Coleridge was in the habit of meeting Lamb when in 
town on a visit from the University. Christ's Hospital, their 
old school, was within a few paces of the place : — 

"When Coleridge quitted the University and came to town, full of 
mantling hopes and glorious schemes, Lamb became his admiring disciple. 
The scene of these happy meetings was a Httle public house called the 
Salutation and Cat^ in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, where they used 
to sup, and remain long after they had ' heard the chimes of midnight.' 
There they discoursed of Bowles, who was the god of Coleridge's poetical 
idolatry, and of Bums and Cowper, who of recent poets — in that season of 
comparative barrenness — ^had made the deepest impression on Lamb; 
there Coleridge talked of * fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,' to one 
who desired ' to find no end ' of the golden maze ; and there he recited his 
early poems with that deep sweetness of intonation which sunk into the 
heart of his hearers. To these meetings Lamb was accustomed, at all 
periods of his life, to revert, as the season when his finer intellects were 
quickened into action. Shortly after they had terminated, with Coleridge's 
departure from London, he thus recalled them in a letter : — ' When I read 
in your little volume your nineteenth effusion, or what you call " The 
Sigb," I think I hear you again. I imagine to myself the little smoky 
room at the Salutation and Cat, where we have sat together through the 
winter nights, beguiling the cares of life with poesy.' This was eaily in 
1769, and iu 1818, when dedicating his works — then first collected— to his 
earliest friend, he thus spoke of the same meetings : — * Some of the sonnets, 
which shall be carelessly turned over by the general reader, may haj>pily 
awaken in you remembrances which I should be sorry should be ever totally 
extinct — the memory " of summer days and of delightful years," even so far 
back as those old suppers at our old inn — when life was fresh and topics 
exhaustless — and you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the love of 
poetry, and beauty, and kindliness,' " 

The Angel was derived from the Salutation, for that it ori- 
ginally represented the angel appearing to the Holy Virgin at the 
Salutation or Annunciation, is evident from the fact that, even 
as late as the seventeenth century on nearly all the trades tokens 
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af houses with tide dgn, the Angel is represented with a scroll 
in Ms hands; and tluB scroll we know^ from the evidence of 
paiiitioga and prints, to contain the words addressed hj the 
angel to the H0I7 Virgin : " Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominna 
t*cnnL" Probably at the Reformntioii it waa considered too 
Catholic a sign, and bo the Holy Virgin was left out, and the 
angel only retained. Among the famous honsea with this aign^ 
the well-known starting-place of the Islington omnibuses stands 
foremost It is said to haTB been an established inn upwards ol 
two hundred yeara The old hon^ was pulled down in 1819] 
tiU that time it had preserved all the features of a large country 
inn^ a long froatj overhanging tiled roof, with a square inn -yard 
having double galleries supported by colunins and carred pilas- 
ters, with cmiyatides and other omamctits. It is more than pro- 
bable that it had often been used as a place fur dranmtk enter- 
tainments at the period when inn-yards were customarily employed 
for such purposes ** Even so late as fif^ years since it was cus- 
tomary for travellers approaching London, to remain aO night at 
the Angel Inn, Islington, rather thao Tenture after dark to pro- 
secute their journey along ways which were almost equally dan- 
gerous from their bad state, and their being so greatly inf ester] 
with thievea^'* On the other hand, persons waUdng from the 
city to Isliugton in the evening, wnited near the end of John 
Btfcetf in what ia now tenned Northampton Street, (but was tlicn 
a mml avenue planted with tree.?,) until a sufficient part}* Xmd 
collected, who were then escorted by an armed jiatrol iippointcd 
for that purpose. Another old tavern with this sign is extant in 
Londi>n» befiind St Clement's Church in the StJund. To this 
house Bishop Hooper waB taken by the Guards, on his way to 
Qloueeater, wliere he went to bo burut^ in January 1555* The 
house, until lately, prcserved much of its ancient aspect : it had a 
pointed gable, galleries, and i\ lattice in the passage. This inn is 
uarncd in the following curious advertisement : — 

'* mo BE SOLD, a Bkck Girl, the pro^H^ty uf J. D^ .eUvett y»« ^^"f^ 

I who k ^itrcmply handy, virinlcfl at bar needle tolembly, Antl «;H*il» 
FVoneh porfeotly well ; is of cxceUpnt t<?tniier and tvill'mg dbpoaitioii . In- 
qnlfi of W, Owen, %% the ln|M ln%, behind 5t Clement* e Chnroh, in tho 

Older than either of these U th# Angel Inn, at Granthanu 
Thia building wm fonnerly in the poeacsdon of the Knights 
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Templars, and still retains many remains of its former beauty, 
particularly the gateway, with the heads of Edward III. and his 
queen Philippa of Hainault on either side of the arch ; the sof- 
fits of the windows are elegantly groined, and the parapet of the 
front is very beautiful Kings have been entertained in this 
house ; but it seemed to bring ill luck to them, for the reigns of 
those that are recorded as having been guests in it, stand forth in 
history as disturbed by violent storms — King John held his court 
in it on February 23, 1213 ; King Richard III. on October 19, 
1483 ; and King Charles I. visited it May 17, 1633. 

Ben Jonson, it is said, used to visit a tavern with the sign of 
the Angel, at Basingstoke, kept by a Mrs Hope, whose daughter's 
name was Prudence. On one of his journeys, finding that the 
house had changed both sign and mistresses, Ben wrote the follow- 
ing smart but not very elegant epigram : — 

" When Hope and Prudence kept this house, the Angel kept the door, 
Now Hope ia dead, the Angel fled, and Prudence turned a w .** 

The Angel was the sign of one of the first coffee-houses in 
England, for Anthony Wood tells us that, ** in 1650 Jacob, a Jew, 
opened a coffee-house at the Angel, in the parish of St Peter, 
Oxon ; and there it [coffee] was by some, who delight in noveltie, 
drank." Finally, there was an Angel Tavern in Smithfield, where 
the famous Joe Miller, of joking fame — a comic actor by profes- 
sion — used to play during Bartholomew Fair time. A playbill 
of 1722 informs the public in large letters that — 

" MiLLEB is not withPiNKETHMAN, but by himself, at the Angel Tavern, 
next door to the King's Bench, who acts a new Droll, called the Faithful 
Couple ob the Royal Shepherdess, with a very pleasant entertainment 
between Old Hob and his Wife, and the comical humours of Mopsy and 
Collin, with a variety of singing and dancing. 
The only Comedian now that dare, 
Vie with the worid and challenge the Fair.** 

In France, also, the sign of the Angel is and was at all times, 
very common. The Hotel de VAnge, Rue de la Huchette, ap- 
pears to have been the best hotel in Paris in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was frequently visited by foreign ambassadors : those 
sent by Emperor Maximilian to Louis XII. took up their abode 
here ; so did the ambassadors from Angus, King of Achaia, who, 
in 1552, came to see France, much in the same way as various 
ambassadors from all sorts of high and low latitudes occasionally 
honour our Court with a visit. Chapelle; a French poet of the 
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signboard and in beraldiy. That three angels were thought to 
possess mysterious power, is evident from the following Devon- 
shire charm for a bum : — 

" Three Angels came from the north, east^ and west^ 

One brought fire, another ice, 

And the third brought the Holy Ghost, 

So out fire — and in frost — 

In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

The Three Angels was a very general linen-draper's sign, for 
which there seems no reason other than that the long flowing 
garments in which they are generally represented, suggest their 
having been good customers to the drapery business. 

Angels appear in combination with various heterogenous ob- 
jects, in many of which, however, the so-called Angel is simply a 
Cupid. The Angel and Bible was a sign in the Poultry in 
1680.* The Angel and Crown was a not uncommon tavern 
decoration. The following stanza from a pamphlet, entitled, " The 
Quack Vintners," London, 1712, p. 18, shows the way in which 
this sign was represented : — 

*' May Harry's Angel he a eign he draws 
Angelick nectar, that deserves applause, 
Such that may make the city love the Throne, 
And, like his Angel, still support the Crown, *^ 

From this we learn it was a Cupid or Amorino supporting a 
crown ; the sign of the house had doubtless originally been the 
Crown, and the Cupid, so common in the Renaissance style, had 
been added by way of ornament, but was mistaken by the public 
i\a a constituent of the sign. The verses probably applied to the 
Angel and Crown, a famous tavern in Broad Street, behind the 
Royal Exchange. There was another Angel and Crown in 
Islington, where convivial dinners were held in the olden time. 
It was a common practice in the last and preceding centuries for 
the natives of a coimty or parish to meet once a year and dine 
together. The ceremony often conmienced by a sermon, preacJicd 
by a native, after which the day was spent in pleasant conviviality, 
after-dinner speeches, and mutual congratulations. The custom 
now has almost died out; but this is one of the invitation 
tickets : 

St Mabt, Isunqton. 
Sifi, 
Tou are desidered to meet many other Natives of this place on Tuesday 
' y* 11th day of April 1788 at Mrs Eli«. Grimstead's y' Anqbl AMD Cboww, 
• London GateUe, Nor. 8 to 11, 1680. 



1 
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gives notice to Benjamin Maynard, at the Ahoel Ain> Still, at Deptford, 
shall have a Quinea Reward and reasonable charges/' — WuMy Jtmrndl, 
October 18, 1718. 

In this case the still was simply added to intimate the sale of 
spirituous liquors. 

The Angel and Sun, apparently a combination of two signs, 
is named as a shop or tavern near Strandbridge, in 1663,* and is 
still the name of a public-house in the Strand. The Angel and 
WooLPAOK, at Bolton, is the same sign which, near London 
Bridge, is called the Naked Boy and Woolpack. A woolpack, 
with a negro seated on it, was at one time very common; for a 
change or distinction, this negro imderwent the reputed impos- 
sible process of being washed white, and thus became a naked boy, 
which, in signboard phraseology, is equivalent to an angel. 

The Virgin was unquestionably a very common sign before 
the Reformation, and it may be met with even at the present day, as, 
for instance, at Ebury Hill, Worcester, and in various other places. 
In France it was, and is still, much more common than in Eng- 
land, as might be expected. Tallemant des R6aux tells of a 
miraculous tavern sign of Notre Dame, on the bridge of that 
name, in Paris, which was observed by the faithful to cry and 
shed tears, probably on account of the bad company she had to 
harbour. It was taken down by order of the archbishop. At 
the end of the seventeenth century t"here was, in the Rue de la 
Seine, Paris, a quack doctor, who pretended to cure a great variety 
of complaints. He put up a holy Virgin for his sign, with the 
words, " Refugium Peccatorum," which is one of the usual 
epithets of the holy Virgin in the Roman Catholic Church ser- 
vice, very wittily, although profanely, applied in this instance. 
The sign of the Virgin was also called Our Lady, as : " Newe 
Inne was a guest Inne, the sign whereof was the picture of our 
Lady, and thereupon it was also called OurLady^s Inne."t Our 
Lady of Pity was the sign of Johan Redman, a bookseller in 
Paternoster Row, in 1542. Johan Byddell, also a bookseller, had 
introduced this sign in the beginning of that centmy. This 
Byddell, or Bedel, (who lived in Fleet Street, next to Fleet Bridge,) 
had evidently borrowed it from a nearly similar figure in Corio's 
History of ililan, 1505. He afterwards lived at the Sun, in 
Fleet Street, the house formerly occupied by Wynkyn de Wordo, 

• KingdanCt IntdHomcer, AprU 6-18, 1668. 
t Blow's Saryey of LondozL 
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wards the Black Fryers, were drowned at S. Mary Loch * and the whiny* 
man Mved by their oars." 

To this same saint also refers the John of Jerusalem, a sign at 
the present day in Bosoman Street, Clcrkenwell, put up, like the 
Baptist Head, in remembrance of the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem, who formerly had their priory in this locality. 

In France this sign was equally common. Jean Carcain, one 
of the early Parisian publishers and printers, (1487,) adopted it for 
his shop. One of his books has the following quaint impress : — 
" Parisii Saucti Pons est Michael ia in Urbo ; 
Multae iilic aedes ; notior una tamen ; 
Hauc cano, quae Sacri Baptistae f route notata est 

Hie respondebit BibliopoLa tibi ; 
Vis imprcssoris nomen quoque nosse ? Joannis 
Carcain nomen ei est. Ne pcto plura, Vale.** f 

It was an old signboard jocularity in France to represent St John 
the Baptist by a monkey with cambric {batiste) ruffles and wrist- 
bands, {sinffe en batiste.) From the parables the sign of the Good 
Samaritan was borrowed, which, even at the present day, may be 
seen in Turner Street, Whitechapel ; Grimshaw Park, Blackburn, 
&c. When barbers combined with their trade the practice of letting 
blood — otherwise than by " easy shaving," — of drawing teeth, and 
setting bones, they frequently adopted this sign. In the seven- 
teenth century, a barber-surgeon at Leeu warden, in Holland, wrote 
under his device of the Good Samaritan the following poetical 
effusion : — 

" Qelyk den Wyn, fyn, 

Dryft zorgen iiit der her ten 

Zoo geneest Medicyn, pyn, 

En ontlaat van Smarten." X 
The Samaritan Woman (la Samaritainc) is the French version 
of our Jacob's Well, and was a common sign in Paris ; every- 
body knows the Bains de la Samaritainc, in which the luxurious 
Parisian indulges in o, fresh water bath in his Seine, which at that 
place is about as clear as the Tlianies at Blackwall. In the Bue 

* Name of one of the arches of old liondon Bridge, 
t " In the^iown of Paris there is a bridge named St Michael, 

On which there are many houses ; but one of them is more known than the othen. 
That is the hoose I mean, which is known by the sign of the Baptist Head. 
There the bookseller will answer you. 
Would you also like to know the name of the printer 7 John 
Carcain is his name. Now, do not ask any more. FarewelL" 
X <' Like wine, fine, 
Driveth away care ; 
go medicine cureth pain, 
And dellTcn tu fh)m suCTering.'' 
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words, and restored those to their senses whom these evil spirits 
had possessed ; so now His followers in the name of their Master, 
and by the sign of His passion, even exercise the same dominion 
over them." St Ephrem says — " Let us paint and imprint on our 
doors the life-giving cross ; thus defended no evil will hurt you." 
St Chrysostom says the same — " WJierefore let tis unth earnest- 
ness impress this cross on our houses, and on our walls, and our 
tfiindows" St Cyril of Alexandria introduces the Emperor Julian 
the apostate saying, " You Christians adore the wood of the 
cross, you engrave it on the porches of your louses,' <kc. Hence the 
still prevalent custom in Roman Catholic places of painting 
crosses on the walls of houses, to drive away witches, as it is 
said ; and these crosses being painted in diflferent colours^ might 
easily serve as a sign by which to designate the house. At the 
Crusades the popularity of this emblem increased : a red cross 
was the badge of the Crusader, and would be put up as a sign by 
men who had been to the Holy Land, or wished to court the 
patronage of those on their way thither. Finally, the different 
orders of knighthood settled each upon a particular colour as 
their distinctive mark. Thus the knights of St John wore white 
crosses, the Templars red crosses, the knights of St Lazarus green 
crosses, the Teutonic knights bla<ik crosses, embroidered with gold, 
<kc. But the most common in England was the red cross, which 
was the cross of St George, and also of the red cross knights, who 
acted as a sort of police on the roads between Europe and the 
Holy Land to protect pilgrims. This badge, therefore, could not 
fail to be very popular. 

In France it used to be, and in all probability is still, a 
common rebus to see le signe de la croix represented by a swan 
with a cross on his back, (cygne de la croix.) 

Only very few signs of the cross are now remaining. The 
Golden Cross in the Strand is one of these, and has been in that 
locality for centuries. It was one of the first upon which tho 
Puritans brooked their ill-humour and hatred of popery ; for in 
1643 it was taken down by order of a committee from the House 
of Commons, as " superstitious and idohitrous." This was the 
precursor of the fall of old Charing Cross itself The sign, how- 
ever, was put up again at the Restoration, and figures promi- 
nently in Canalctti's well-known view of Charing Cross, in the 
Northumberland Collection. The tavern was probably pulled 
down at the formation of Trafalgar Square. 
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tliat country, and were tolerably acquainted with Yalladolid, his 
native town, worldly recollections b^an to overcome the sanctity 
of the good monk, and he became iucxhaustible in reminiscences 
of his younger days. Whilst talking mth him, and refreshing 
ourselves with a meal of salad, grown in the garden of Geth- 
Bomane, we had indulged in two tumblers of a pithy white wine, 
quite strong enough to justify our resisting the pressing invita- 
tions of the reverend butler to take a third glass ; but the jovial 
monk was not to be beaten, and finally convinced us with the fol- 
lowing argument : " Oh come, brother, you must take another 
glass, remember you are in Jerusalem, and so take one for the 
Father, one for the Son, and one for the Holy Ghost !" 

Although the English ale and refreshment houses continue to 
select fresh signs from the notabilities of the hour, the Palmer- 
ston's Head and the Gladstone Arms for instance, they rarely 
choose anything of a religious or devotional cast One instance, 
however, occurs to us, and that in the neighbourhood of London, 
which deserves mention. In Kentish Town, under the Hamp- 
stead hills, the noisiest and most objectionable public-house in the 
district bears the significant sign of the Gospel Oak. It is the 
favourite resort of navvies and quarrelsome shoemakers, and took 
its name, not from any inclination to piety on the part of the 
landlord, but from an old oak tree in the neighbourhood, near the 
boundary lino of Hampstead and St Pancras parishes, a relic of 
the once general custom of reading a portion of the gospel imder 
certain trees m the parish perambulations, equivalent to " beating 
the bounds." " The boundaries and township of the parish of 
Wolverhampton are," says Shaw, in his "History of Stafford- 
shire," (vol. iL, p. 165,) "in many points marked out by what 
are called Gospel Trees; " and Herrick, in his " Hesperides," (Ed. 
1859, p. 26,) says :— 

"Dearest, bury me 

Under that holy oaky or gospel tree; 

Where, though thou see'st Dot, thou may'at think upon 

Me, when thou yeerly go*at procession." 

The old Kentish Town Gbspel Oak was removed a short time 
since, but not until it had given a name to the surrounding fields, 
to a village, (Oak village,) and to a chapel, as well as to the 
public-house alluded to. 
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A carious French sign is mentioned by Coiyatt, which he saw 
at Amiena "I lay at the signe of the Ave Mart a, where I 
read these two verses, written in golden letters upon the linteme 
of the doore, at the entry into the Inne. This in Greeke, T?; 
fiXo^iwa; iJ.^ iV/Xa>Caw(y^f, that is, Forget not your good enter- 
tainment \ and this in Latine, Hospitibus hic tuta fides."* 

Saints were formeriy very common on signboards, and this 
abuse also was wittily ridiculed by the pungent satire of Artus 
Desir6, a French poet of the fifteenth century : — 

" En leur logis plein de vera et de teignes. 
Oh est logi le grand diable d'enfer, 
Mettent de Dieu et de saints les enseignes, 
Leurs ditz logis oil n'y a que desroys, 
Pendre font tous but le pav^ du roy 
Be grands tableaux et enseignes dories, 
Pour des montres qu*ils ont fort bien de quoy, 
Et qu'il y a de tres grasses ponSes. 
L'un pour enseigne aura la Trinili, 
L'autre Saint Jehatif et Tautre Saint Savin, 
L'autre Saint Maure, I'autre VUumaniti 
De Jesu8 Christ notre Sauveur divin, 
Be Dieu, des saintz, sont leurs crieurs de vin,t 
Tant aux citez que villas et villages, 
DeB susditz sainctz les devotes images, 
En prophanant leur prdciositfi."^: 

^ Corjatt's Cnidities, London, 1776, p. 15, reprinted from the edition of 1611. 
t In those early days the sign alone of a house was not thought to give siiflicicnt 
publicity. Touten (xriears) were therefore sent about town (a custom dating from tlie 
Romans.) Thus in the "Grierics de Paris/' (Barbazan, Fabliaux ct Coates, voL ii., p. 
277,)- 

*' I^autres oris on fait plusieurs, 
Qui long seraient k reciter. 
L'on crie yin nouveau et vieux, 
Duquul Ton donne k tater." 
These toutcrs had their statutes nnd privileges granted to them by Philip Augustc in 
1 2&8, some of which are very curious. 

X Not only had the innkeepers eaints on their signboards, but the different reception- 
rooms in their houses were also sanctified with some holy name. Artus Desire quaintly 
inveighs against this practice in his " Loyaull^ Conscicncieuse des Tavemicres :"— 
" Svmblablement toutes leurs chambres painctcs, 
Oii il n'y a qu'onlure et ivrognise, 
Portent les noms de bcnoistx sainctz et sainctes 

Contre I'honneur de Dieu et son Eglise. 
L'une 8*81)6116, & leur mode et devize, 
Le Paradit ct I'aatrc Sainct Clement. 
Et quant quelqu'un rabaste fermemeni, 
L'hostesse crie Andre, Guillot, Momable^ 
Laisse-moy tout, et va legerement 
£n Paradit, compter de par le Diable. 
8'on si veut chauffer, 
Portent le faggot 
Robin avec Margot, 
De par Lucifer." 
(**Ib the same manner all tlieir painted rooms, in which there is noUiing bat filth and 
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** Hier in KriBpyn kan min de minsch int beeste villen 
Elk Bchoenen na zyn voet voor gilt teratond bestillen, 
Doch menig beest alheir steekt in een menschevel, 
Draagt zeep zyn broeder's huid en 't staat dat beest nog weL** 

The St Hugh's Bones was another sign of the gentle craft ; 
it seems to be extinct now, but a trades token shows that, in 
1657, it was the sign of a house in Stanhope Street, Claremarket 
From a little chapbook, entitled, — 

** The Delightful, Princely, and Entertaining History of the Gentle Craft, 
&c. London ' printed for J. Rhodes, at the comer of Bride Lane, in Fleet 
Street, 1725," 

we gather that Saint Hugh was a prince's 8on,+ deeply in love 
with a saintly coquette called Winifred. Having been jilted by 
this lady in a very pious manner, he went travelling, resisted the 
temptations of Venice,} like another St Anthony, passed through 
numberless adventures, compared to which those of Baron Mun- 
chausen sink into insignificance, and was finally, by a jumble of 
most amusing anachronism, martyred in the reign of Diocletian, 
by being made to drink a cup of the blood of his lady-love, 
mixed with " cold poison," after which, his body was hung on 
the gallows. But among other misfortunes in his travels, he had 
been shipwrecked and lost all his wealth, so that he had to choose 
a profession, which was that of shoemaker, and so well he liked 
his fellow-workmen that, having nothing else to give, he be- 
queathed his bones to them. After they had been " well picked 
by the birds," some shoemakers took them from the gallows, and 
made them into tool^, and hence their tools were named St 
Hugli's Bones. They are specified in the following rhyme, which 
appears to have been the shoemakers^ shibboleth : — 

'* My friends, I pray, you listen to me, 
And mark what Saint Hugh's Bonea shall be : 
First a Drawer and a Dresser, 
Two Wedgoa, a more and a lesser. 
A pretty Block, Three Inches high. 
In fashion squared like a die; 
Which shall be called by proper name 
A Hcelblock, ah ! the very same ; 
A Handleather and a Thumbleather likewise^ 
To put on Shooe-thread we must devise ; 

* " Here at the Crispin an j man maj (br hiB moner 

Immediately obtain shoes made oat of anlmalr skins ; 

But many a bruto in this town wears a human skin, 

Nay, wears his own brother's skin, and the brute looks even well In U.** 

t Bo were Crispin and Crispian, and bence the trade is called the "GenUe Craft* 

t The gayest city In Burope three centuries aga 
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" Therfore yet to thia day, tliei that over lond wende. 
They biddeth Seint Julian, anon, that gode herborw he hem sende, 
And Seint Julianes Pater Noster ofte seggeth aloo 
For his faden soule and his moderes that he hem bring therto." 

And in " Le dit dcs Heureux/' an old French fabliau : — 

" Tu as dit la patenotre 
Saint Julian k cest matin, 
Soit en Roumans, soit en Latin, 
Or tu seras bien ostil€." * 

In medisBval French, L'hoUl Saint Julien was synonymous with 
good cheer. 

" Sommes tuit vostre. 

Par Saint Pierre le bon Apostre, 

L'ostel aurez Saint Julien," t 

says Mabile to her feigned uncle, in the fabliau of " Boivin de Pro- 
vins ;" and a similar idea appears in " Cocke Lorell's bote,'* where 
the crew, after the entertainment with the "relygyous women ^ 
from the Stews' Bank, at Colman's Hatch, 

" Blessyd theyr shyppe when they had done 
And dranke about a Saint Jvlyan*8 tome'* 

St Martin's character as a saint was not unlike St Julian's; 
hence we find him frequently on the signboard. The most favour- 
ite representation being the saint on horseback cutting off with 
his sword a piece of his cloak, in order to clothe a naked beggar. 
Not only inns, but booksellers also used his sign, as for instance 
Dionis Kose, (1514,) printer in the Rue St Jacques, Paris; and 
Bernard Aubrey, another printer in the same street. 

" Avoir I'hotel St Martin," in old French, meant exactly the 
same as " avoir Thotel St Julian :" thus, in the romance of 
Florus and Blanche : — 

" Fhr, Sovent dient par le bon vin 

Qu'ils ont Tostcl Saint Martin." X 

And in the story of " L'Anneau," by Jean de Boves, (which is the 
same as Chaucer^s " Miller's Tale,") it is said of the two students 
at the end : — '^ Cest ainsi qu'ils edrent ^ ses depens I'ostel Saint 

• " You haye said 

St Julian's prajer this morning, 

Kither in French or in Latin, 

Novr you aro sore to be well lodged." 
f ** We are entirely at your service. 

By S. Peter the good apostle 

You shall have St Julian inn (or welcome, y 
I '< Often good wine makes them say, 

That thej bare the inn of 3t MartuL" 
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'* Maiflier Hobeon and another of his neighboris on a time walking to 
Southwarke faire, by chance dranke in a house, which had the eigne of Sa» 
Christopher, of the which signe the goodman of the house gave this com- 
mendation, Saint Christopher (quoth he) when hee lived upon the enrth 
bore the greatest burden that ever was, which was this, he bore Christ 
over a river ; nay, there was one (quoth Maister Hobson) that bore a greater 
burden. Who was that? (quoth the innkeeper) Marry, (quoth Maister 
Hobson) the asse that bore him and his mother. So was the innekeeper 
called asse by craft." 

The house in wliicli this joke was perpetrated is enumerated by 
Stowe amongst the principal inns of Southwark. 

St Luke still figures as the sign of two or three publiohousea 
in London. Being the patron of painters, it certainly was the 
least the sign-painters could do to honour his portrait with an 
occasional appearance on the signboard. Yet it must be con- 
fessed St Luke was but a sorry hand at painting. There is a 
portrait of the Holy Virgin painted by him preserved in the 
Church of Silivria, on the shores of the Sea of Marmora"; but 
such a daub ! the most modest village sign-painter would bo 
ashamed of the production. Yet, for all that, the thing works 
miracles, and the only wonder is that its first effort in this lino 
was not to change itself into a good picture. We wonder at the 
Virgin, too, and expected better from her taste ; for in Valencia 
Cathedral there is another portrait of her painted by Alonzo 
Cano, which is one of the most lovely female heads we ever had the 
happiness to gaze upon. And so well pleased was the Holy Virgin 
with this likeness, that she deigned to descend from heaven to com- 
pliment the blessed artist upon his work. So says the legend, 
and so the old beadle tells tlie^ travellers. But Luke possessed 
other attributes. Aubrey teUs us : " At Stoke Verdon, in the Parish 
of Broad Chalke, was a chapcU (in the chapell close by the farm- 
house) dedicated to Saint Luke, who is the Patron or Tutelar Saint 
of the Home Beasts, and those thai have to do with iherriy'^ <fec.* This 
arose evidently from the Ox being his emblem, as the Lion was 
of St Mark, the Eagle of St John, and the Angel of St Matthew. 
For this reason St Luke was doubtless often chosen as the sigp of 
inns frequented by farmers and graziers. 

Simon the Tanner of Joppa is an old-established house in 
Long-lane, Bermondsey, and, as a sign, is supposed to be unique. 
It seems to have been adopted with reference to the tanners, who 
frequented the house, or it may have been the former occupation 

* Aubrej, Bemalxu of Judaism and GentUins. Lansdowne MSS., No. 231, 
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an inn of this name, mentioned in 1554 as being situate on tlie 
north side of tlie Tabard. This inn was very much damaged by the 
great fire of Southwark in 1670, and completely burned down 
in 1676. But it was rebuilt, and has come down to our time. 

Machyn, in his Diary, mentions several Georges ; one of than 
in connexion with an occurrence which gives a good view of theae 
lawless times : — 



" The viij day of December 1559 was the day of the Conception of < 
Lade was a grett fyre in the Gorge in Bred stret; itt begane at vj of the 
cloko at nyght and dyd gret harm to dyvers houses. The 9th of Decembef 
cam sertcn follows unto the Qorge in Bred stret where the fyre was and gutt 
into the howse and brake up a chest of a clothear,and tokc owt xl. lb. aud 
after cryd fyre, fyre, so that ther cam ijc pepuU, and so they took one." 

The George in Lombard Street was a very old house, once the 
town mansion of the Earl Ferrers, in which one of that family 
was murdered as early as 1175, (see Stow.) At this house died, 
ill 1524, llicliard Earl of Kent, who had wasted his property in 
gaming and extravagance ; it was then an inn, where the nobility 
used to put up at. George Dowdall, Archbishop of Armagh, (1 558,) 
was buried from this house. Finally, we may mention a George 
Inn at Derby, in connexion with the following advertisement 
from the Daily Advertiser, Oct 1758 : — 

*' A YOUNG LADY STRAYED.— A young Lady, just come out of 
J\_ Derbyshire, strayed from her Guardian. She is remarkably genteel 
and handsome. She has been brought up by a farmer near Derby, cud 
knows no other but that they are her parents ; but it is not so, for she ia 
a lady by birth, though of but little learning. She has no cloathes with 
her, but a riding habit she used to go to market in. She will have a fine 
estate, as she is an heiress, but knows not her birth, as her parents dieil 
when she was a child, and I had the care of her, so she knows not but that 
I am her mother. She has a brown silk gown that she borrowed of hep 
maid — tliat is, dy'd silk, and her riding dress a light drab, lin*d withlilue 
Tammy, and it has blue loops at the button-holes; she has outgrown it; 
and I am sure that she is in great distress both for money and cloaths ; but 
whoever has relieved her I will be an8wera\>le if they will give me a letter, 
where she may be found ; she knows not her own siniame. I understand 
she has been in Northampton for some time ; she has a cut in her forehead. 
Whosoever will give jvn account where she is to be found shall receive twenty 
guineas reward. Direct for M. W. at the George Inn, Derby." 

Besides the Dragon, St George is found in various other com- 
binations, as the George and Blue Boar, High Holbom, aiv 
old inn lately come to its end. In the seventeenth century this 
house was called the Blue Boar, and is said to have been the 
house in which Cromwell and Ireton, disguised as common 
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demolition of the building it was put up at the back of a house 
in Hale Lane. After the fashion of the time, the honse was 
duly puffed up in newspaper poems. The following is copied 
from a newspaper-cutting circa 1761-62, and as it enumerates 
the attractions of a suburban tea-garden of the period, may bo 
quoted here at full length : — 

** If lur'd to roam in Summer Hours, 
Your Thoughts incline tow'rd Tott'nham Bow'rs. • 
Here end your airing Tour and rest 
Where Cole invites each friendly Guest: 
Intent on signs, the prying Eye, 
Tlie George and Vulture will descry; 
Here the kind Landlord glad attends 
To wellcome all his chearfuU Friends 
Who, leaving City smoke, delight 
To range where various scenes invite. 
The spacious garden, verdant Field, 
Pleasures beyond Expression yield. 
The Angler here to sport inclined 
In his Canal may Pastime find. 
Neat racy Wine and Home-brew'd Ale 
The nicest Palates may regale, 
Nectarious Punch — and (cleanly grac'd) 
A Larder stor'd for ev'ry Taste. 
The cautious Fair may sip with Glee 
The fresh'st CoUV'c, finest Tea. 
Let none the outward Vulture fear, 
No Vulture host inhabits here, 
If too well us'd you deem ye — then 
Take your Revenge and come again." 

St Paul, the patron saint of London, was formerly a common 
sign in the metropolis. One of the trades tokens of a house or 
tavern in Petty France, Westminster, represents the saint before 
his conversion, lying on the ground, with his horse standing by 
him; this house was called **the Saul." Perhaps this was a 
monkish pleasantry of the period, (as Westminster was under the 
patronage of St Peter,) representing an unpleasant event in the 
liistory of the great patron, and showing, by simple analogy, the 
vast superiority of the converted St Peter. The usual way, how- 
ever, of commemorating the saint on the signboard was the St 
Paul's Head. This was the sign of a very old inn in Qreat 
Carter Lane, (Doctors' CJommons,) opposite which Bagford lived 
in 1712. Aj5 an inn, it is mentioned by Machyn, in his Diary, in 
1562. '< The 25 may was a yonge man did hang ymseylff at the . 

* Tottenham High Crow. 
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Temple Bar. The legend runs, that one day, when working at 
his trade of a goldsmith, he was sorely tempted by the devil, and 
at length got so exasperated that he took the red hot tonga out 
of the fire and caught his infernal majesty by the nose. The 
identical pinchers with which this feat was performed are atill 
preserved at Mayfield Palace, in Sussex. They arc of a very re- 
spectable size, and formidable enough to frighten the arch one 
himself. This episode in the saint's life was represented on the 
signboard of that glorious old tavern. By way of abbreviation, 
this house was called The Devil, though the landlord seems to 
have preferred the other saint's name ; for on his token we read : 

" The D (sic) cmd DunstaUy^ probably fearing, with a classio 

dread, the ill omen of that awful name. 

Allusions to this tavern are innumerable in the dramatists ; 
one of the earliest is in 1563, in the play of " Jack Jugeler." 
William Rowley thus mentions it in his comedy of a " Match 
by Midnight," 1633:— 

<' Bloodhound. As you oome by Temple Bar make a step to the Devil. 

Tim, To the Devil, father? 

Sim. My master means the sign of the Devil, and he camiot hurt you^ 
fool ; there's a saint holds him by the nose. 

Tim, Sniggers, what does the devil and a saint both on a sign ? 

Sim^ What a question is that ? What does my master and his prayer- 
book o' Sundays both in a pew ?" 

So fond was Ben Jonson of this tavern, that he lived " without 
Temple Bar, at a combmaker's shop," according to Aubrey, in 
order to be near his favourite haunt. It must have been, there- 
fore, in a moment of ill-humour, when he found fault with the 
wine, and made the statement that his play of the " Devil is an 
Ass," (which is certainly not amongst his best,) was written 
"when I and my boys drank bad wine at the Devil." But 
surely he would not have established his favourite Apollo Club 
at a place where they sold bad wine. Ho himself composed the 
famous " Leges Conviviales " for this club, which are still pre- 
served, with the respect due to so sacred a relic, in the banking 
house of Messrs Child & Co., erected in 1788 on the place where 
the tavern formerly stood. They are twenty-four in number, 
some of them rather characteristic : — 

** 4. And the more to exact our delight whilst we stay, 
Let none bo debarred from his choice female mate. 
5. Let no scent offensive the chamber infest. 
10. Let our wines without mixture or scum be all fine, 
Or call up the master and break his dull noddle. 
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In opposition to this Old Demi a Young Devil Tavern waa 
opened, also in Fleet Street, in 1707, and here the first meettnga 
of the Society of Antiquaries were held, but the " Young Devil ** 
was not a success, and the house was soon dosed. 

Though the Devil is not a promising name for a public-houaey 
owing to his near connexion with evil spirits, yet there waa a 
third tavern named after — if not devoted to him — the Littlb 
Devil, Goodman's Fields, WhitechapeL Ned Ward, in 1703, 
highly commends the punch of this house, which he partook of 
in "a room neat enough to entertain Venus and the gracea.^ 
It was a house entirely after jolly Ned's fancy. " My landlord 
was good company, my landlady good humoured, her daughter 
charmingly pretty, and her maid tolerably handsome, who can 
laugh, cry, say her prayers, sing a song, all in a breath, and can 
turn in a minute to all sublunary points of a female compass." * 
The Devil {U Diahle) was also a celebrated tavern in Paria, 
near the Palais de Justice. It is thus named in the '' Ode ii 
tous les Cabarets :" — 

'' Lieux sacrec oil Ton est soumia 

Aux sainta oracles de Themis, 

Encor quo voub ayez la gloire, 

De voir tout le monde K gcnoux, 

SaDB le Diahlt ct la T€te-Noire,f 

Jo n'approcherais pas de vous."^ 

In the seventeenth century Paris also had its Petit Diablo, (Little 
Devil,) a tavern of some renown. 

The Devil's House was the name of a favourite Sunday 
resort in the last century, in the Homscy Road, Islington. It is 
said to have been the retreat of Claude Duval (unde Duval's 
house, Devil's house,) the elegant highwayman in the reign of 
Charles II., who infested the lanes about Islington ; but from a 
survey taken in 1 Gil, it appears that the house bore already at 
that time the name of " DeviVs House." if'rom its general ap- 
pearance it seemed to date from Quecu Elizabeth's reign. It was 
surrounded by a moat filled with water, and passed by a wooden 
bridge. Its attractions are held forth in the following laudatoiy 

• Ned Wiid'i " London Spj," 1708. 

t La TiU Noire, (the Moor's head,) another famous tayem in that locality. 
% "Sacred prccincu, where are dcUyered 

Tlie holy oracles of Themis, 

Though you mar boast 

To see everybody kneel to you, 

Were it not for the DevU and the Mwft Am4 

I would never come near you." 
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In such cases as the Bishop of Narbonne said about St DeniSi 
(who walked from Montmartre to St Denis with his head under 
his arm,) " il vHy a que le premier pas qui coute,*** 

In many instances, no doubt, before the Reformation, the 
shopkeeper would choose his patron saint for his sign, to act as 
a sort of lares and penates to his house. An example of this 
occurs on the following impriut : — '* Manual of Prayers, 1539. 
Imprynted in Bottol [St Botolph's] Lane, at the sygne of the 
WuYT Beare, by mo, Jhon Mayler, for John Waylande,- and 
be to sell in Powles Churchyarde, by Andrew Hester, at the 
Whyt Horse, and also by Mychel Loblcy, at the sygne of tlie 
Saint Mychel ;" this last bookseller, therefore, had chosen his 
own patron saint for his sign. For the same reason another 
bookseller adopted, in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
Saint Jonx the Evangelist — " The Doctrynall of Good Ser- 
vauntes. Imprynted at London, in Flete Strete, at the sygne of 
Baynt Johan Evangelyste, by me, Joluin Butler." This Butler 
was a judge of the Common Pleas, as well as a bookseller. About 
the same period the Evangelist was also the sign of another man 
of the same profession — " Kobert Wyce, dwellinge at the sygno 
of Seynt Johan Euagelyst, in Seynt Martyns parysshe, in the 
filde besyde Cliarynge Crosse, in the bysshop of Norwytche 
rentys." He was the printer of the well-known " Pronosty- 
cacion for ever of Erra Pater ; a Jewe borne in Jewry, a doctor 
in Astronomye and Physicke," "which was continued for ages 
after him. Robert Wyce must have been about the first book- 
seller and printer in this neighbourhood, as in Queen Elizabeth s 
reign the parish contained less than one hundred people liable to 
be rated.t We find the same as one of the oldest printer's signs 
in France, on an edition of Merlin's Prophecies, printed at Paris 
in 1438, by Abraham Verard, dwelling near the church of Notre 
Dame, at the sign of St John the Evangelist. 

Other saints, again, have a local reputation, and are perpetuated 
on the signboards in certain localities only, as for instance St 
Thomas of Canterbury ; St Edmund's Head, at Bury St Ed- 
munds ; and St Cutiibert, at Monk's house, near Sunderland, 
This saint was the first bishop of Northumberland. 
** But fain St Hilda's nuns would learn, 
If on a rock by Lindisfarne, 

* St Jufltin, another martyr, after his head was struck off, picked it up, and, 1 olding 
Sb his hand, conversed with the bystandert. 
t Cunningham's London. 
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8t Cutlibert jjita and toiU to fiiime 

The se&tiom weed^ wbich boar bk uame,*' 
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Baya Sir Walter Scott, alluding to tiie stalk© of the Encrinitefj 
which are caUed St Cuthhcrt'a Beads, the saint^ as the story guca, 
aiimaiiig liimself hy striiigiug them together. 

Hugh SingletoD, a bookseller ia the siscteeutU centiir}% lived at 
the sign of the Bt At'UUsTiNj: ; probably he had chosen this 
aaint from the fact of \i\a bemg a dbtinguiahed writer aa weU as 
saints George Carter, a shopkeeper iti the seventeenth ceutuiy, 
adopted St AtBiuSf , the protoinartyr, ns hb sign, evidently for no 
other reason but because he lived in **Bt Albania Street, near 
St James's Market ;'* and another, Willmm Ellis of Tooley Street, 
had the sign of St Clemej^t, perhaps on account of hi a being a 
native of the parish of St OlenK'nt's, Trades tokens of both 
these houses are to be seen in the Bcanfoy Collection. 

8t Laorent was the sign of an inn in La^^ rence Lane, Cheap* 
Bide, but from a border of blosaoms or flowers round it, it was 
commonij cnlled Blossoms, or by cormption, Bosom's 1>'n — 
8ueh at least is the explanation of Stow ; — 

** Autiqiiitiea in thii Imi«— [St Laurence Lane, Cbeaj.iile]— I fitid none 
^tLer Uicti thftt, among mmy £ujr hoiiAes, tbere U ono krge inn for tlie re- 
ceipt id tfHTellera eallHl Ml<mom*$ Inn^ but comiptir Mmom'^ Inn, And 
Lvth to aigu St Laurence the de&cmi id a border of blolsdma nr Oowerfii" 

Flowers are said to have sprtiiig up at the martyrdom of thii 
aaint^ who was roasted alive on a gridinjn. But in the " History 
of Thomas of Reading,*' cL ii,, another version is gtTCiij which 
seems, however, little ebe than a joke j — 

*" Oitr jolly dothiei^ kept up their coturage and weal to BoBom'a Ian; so 
callod from A gremty old fellow who built it, who always went nudging wiUi 
hh head in hb botom wiuUr and summer, ao that Uiey called him the itk* 
tun* of old WinkT/' 

In 1^22 tho Emperor Charles Y. hononred Henry ¥IIL with 
a viidt; at first his intention was to come with a retimio of 
2044 persona and 1127 horses, but subsequently he reduced 
thcui to 200D persons and 1000 horses. To locJgc these vi^itorSj 
various *' ions fi^r horses '' were " seen and liewcd,'* amongst 
which -'8t Lauraticc, otherwise called Bostima Yn," is iioletl 
down to have **xx bedded and a stable for Ix horses.'** It is 
curious^ in tliis liat of inns, to observe the proportion of leds aa 

• Oar n^nj VIIL nai fnllf iv extnrbiruii iii Ui Tenant. When ht wtnt mtt lo 
inifl Frmu«L« L ftt lU? €iiS>|> 4il t>Fkp d'w^ li4 rciiutiird )SMQ bwli^ ■a4 ttsl^lif fur 
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compared with stabling room, showing how most of the fc llowen 
of a nobleman on a journey had to shift for themselves acd sleep 
in the straw or elsewhere. On the occasion of this imperial visits 
the city authorities were evidently afraid of being drunk dry by 
the many Flemings in the train of the Emperor. To avcdd thiB 
calamity, a return was made of all the wine to be found at the 
eleven wine merchants, and the twenty-eight principal taverns 
then in London, the sum total of which was 809 pipes.* 

In the sixteenth century the house seems already to have been 
famous as a carrier's inn, (which it continued for three centuries,) 
as appears from the following allusion : — ** Yet have I naturally 
cherisht and hugt it in my bosome. even as a carrier at Bosome's 
Inne doth a cheese under his arm3."t A satirical tract about 
P5anks and his horse " Marocius Extaticus," (reprinted by the 
Percy Society,) gives the names of its authors as *' John Dando 
the wiredrawer of Hadley, and Harrie Hunt, head ostler of 
Besomes Inne.^' Another domestic of this establishment is handed 
down to posterity in Ben Jonson's " Masque of Christmass,*' pre- 
sented at Court in 1616, where the following lines occur : — 

" But now comes Tom of BosonVs Inn, 
And he presenteth Misrule." J 

The Catherine Wheel was formerly a very common sign, 
most likely adopted from its being the badge of the order of 
the knights of Saint Catherine of ^Mount Sinai, created anno 
1063, for the protection of pilgrims on their way to and from 
the Holy Sepulchre. Hence it was a suggestive, if not eloquent 
sign for an inn, as it intimated that the host was of the 
brotherhood, although in a humble way, and would protect the 
travellers from robbery in his inn, — in the shape of high charges 
and exactions, — just as the knights of St Catherine protected 
them on the high road from robbery by brigands. These knights 
wore a white habit embroidered with a Catherine wheel, (i.e. a 
wheel armed with spikes,) and traversed with a sword stained 

• " Rutland Papers," reprinted for Camden Society, 
t Epistle Dedicatory to ♦♦ Have at you to Saffron WiUden," 1690. 
X " Misrule in a velvet cap, a sprijr. a short cloak, a preat yellow ruff, like a reveller; 
hia torch bearer bcirin? a rope, a checsf*, and a basket." The names given were .the 
real designations of the performers in private life. Kit, the cobbler of Philpot Lane ; Oia, 
a cook s wife from Scalding; Alley ; Nell, a milliner from Threadneedle Street ; and Tom, 
our drawer from Blossom's Inn. 

" And he presenteth Misrule, 
Which you may know by the very show, 
Albeit you never ask it ; 
For there you may see, what his ensignei be€^ 
The rope, the cheese, and the basket." 
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xci. 13, where the godly are reminded: — "Thou shalt tread 
upon the Lion and Adder^ the young lion and the dragon ahalt 
thou trample under feet." These two signs apparently came in 
use during the Commonwealth. They have a decided flavour of 
the time when Scripture language formed the common speech of 
every day life. 

The Lamb and Flag is another sign common all over England, 
representing originally the holy lamb with the nimbus and banner, 
but now so little understood by the publicans, that on an ale- 
house at Swindon, it is pictured with a spear, to which a red- 
white-and-blue streamer is appended. It may also be of heraldic 
origin, for it was the coat of arms of the Templars, and the crest 
of the merchant tailors. The Lamb and Anchor, Milk Street, 
Bristol, seems to be a mystical representation of hope in Christ; 
both these last signs date from before the Reformation. From 
that period also dates the sign of the Bleeding Heart, the em- 
blematical representation of the five sorrow^ful mysteries of the 
Rosary, viz., the heart of the Holy Virgin pierced with five swords. 
There is still an ale-house of this name in Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, and Bleeding Heart Yard, adjoining the public-house, is 
immortaUsed in "Little Dorrit." The Wounded Heart, one of the 
signs in Norwich in 1750,* had the same meaning. The Heart 
was a constant emblem of the Holy Virgin in the middle ages ; 
thus, on the clog almanacs, all the feasts of St Mary were in- 
dicated by a heart. It was not an uncommon sign in former 
times. The Heart and Ball appears on a trades token as the 
sign of a house in Little Britain, the Ball being simply some silk 
mercer's addition; and the Golden HEARTt was a sign in Green- 
wich in 1737, next door to which Dr Johnson used to live when 
he \vas newly come to town, and wrote the Parliamentary articles 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, At present there are three public- 
houses with this sign in Bristol, and in other places it may be 
met with. 

Heaven was a house of entertainment near Westminster Hall ; 
the present committee rooms of the House of Commons are 
erected on its site. Butler alludes to this house in " Hudibras," 
p. 3:- 

" False Heaven at the end of the Hall" 

Pepys records his dining at this house in the winter of 1660, 

* GentlemarCi MoffotirUt March 1842. 

f It is said that this sign, pat up in French somewhere as the caur dori^ was Sag 
IlshcU into the "queer ioor." 
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Their offerings are recorded in the following cluurm against fatt- 
ing sickness : — 

" Jaspar fert niTrrham, thus Melchior, Balthanr aurum, 
Haec tria qui secum portabit nomina regain 
Solvitur a morbo, Christi pietate, caduco.*' * 

Another Latin distich has — 

" Trea Reges Regi Regum tria dona firebant 
Myrrham Homini, uncto aurum, thura dedere Deo." + 

Melchior was usually represented as a bearded old man, Jasper 
as a beardless youth, and Balchazar as a Moor with a large 
beard. 

This sign was as common on the Continent as in England, and 
at the present day it may often be met with. Eustache Des- 
champs, in the sixteenth century, thus celebrated the good cheer 
of one of the taverns in Paris : — , 

'* Prince, par la Vierge Mario, 
On est h la Cossonerie, 
Aux Cannettes ou aux Trots Rois,^ 

UAdoraiion des Trois Rois was, in 1674, the sign of Francois 
Muguet, one of the Parisian booksellers. 

Not unlikely the sign of the Kings and Keys, a tavern in Fleet 
Street, is an abbreviation of the Three Kings and Cross Keys, At 
Weston-super-Mare, and at Chelmsforth, there is another sign which 
owes its origin to the Three Kings, namely, the Three Queens. 
When, in 1764, the Paving Act for St James' was put into execu- 
tion, the sign of the Three Queens, in Clerkenwell Green, was re 
moved at a cost of upwards of £200 ; it extended not less than seven 
feet from the front of the house. Lloyd's Evening Post, January 
12-14, 1761, tells how two sharpers came to this ale-house and stole 
the silver tankard in which their drink was served them. Each 
tavern in those days possessed a number of silver tankards, in 
which the well-dressed customers were served with sack and canary. 
It may be imagined that the thieves were quietly on the look-out 
for such a prize. The same -paper gives an advertisement about 
two silver pints stolen from the Jolly Butchers at Bath ; in fact, 

♦ " Jasper brings myrrh, Melchior frankincense, Balthazar gold. 
He who carries these three names of the kings about with him 
Will, through Christ's fiirour, be delivered of the falling sickness." 
In the trial of the smugglers for the murder of Chater and Gallej, excisemen of Chl- 
ehester, in the last centurj, one of the prisoners was found with thiis charm in his pocket 
With this scrap of paper in his possession, he bad considered himself quite safe fh» 
detection. 
t *' Three kings bronght three gifts to the King of Kings. 

They gave mjrrh !• liim as man. gold as king, and frankincense as Qod.** 
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similar adver tiBementa were of almost daily occtirrencep '* TJi^ 
Ptiibe of Yorkshire Ale," 1685, also mentions — 
" SeJliug of AJe, in Mu^gs, 
SUn^tr Tanhard^^ Bltck Fota, nnd LU'tle Juggs.*' 

One Other semi-rt-ligioua legend has provided a subject for 
ninny a signboard, namely, the Man ix the Ifoojr, TiiougJi 
tills caTinot strictly be styled a religious legend, yet it may be 
included iii this class, as the idea is said to have origiriated tmm 
the incident given in Ntunbera xv, 32, rf seq.^ ** And while the 
children of Israel were in the wilderuess, they found a man that 
gathered sticka npon the Babbath-day/ kQ. Not content with 
having him sUmed for thii desecration of the day, the legend 
transferred liim to the moon. It is, however, a Christian legend, 
for the Jews had some Tivlmndical story about Jacob being in the 
moon I in fact^ almost every nation, whether ancient or modern, 
sees somebody in it The Man in the Moon occurs on a seven- 
teenth century token of a tavern In Cheapside, repreaented by a 
hidf-naked man within a creacent>, holding on by the liorna. 
There is still a sign of tlus description in Little Tme Street, 
Eegeut Street, and in various other places* Generally bo is r&- 
presented with a bundle of sticks, a Jan thorn (which, one would 
think, ha did not want in the moon,) and frequently a dog. Thua 
Chancer depicts him in ** Cresstiide," v. 260 : — 
" He? gitfs wii* rr^y attfi full of ftpottea bkcke. 

Ami on L" 1 t 'tinted full even, 

Bearing n 11 LlIjs b^i-ke, 

Uttkes[)eare also alludes to him : — 

**^pk. I w&a the Mah in tbe Moon whi^n timt wiu. 

** C^Iffxtn^ 1 have seen tLee in her, And I do adore the* ; my mietrMi 
thowed me thee, thy dpg and buBk" — Tempeii, IL^ sa S. 
Also— 

" Qitlner^ Oae must eome in with a hmh of thoma and a lonUioni, and 
tay be crmiert to dieflgurw or to prBieut tho pervon of moonihino.'* — Mtd-^ 
tummtr Niffhi't DrmMf iii,, bc 1. 

This bunch of thorns is alluded to by Dante, ** Inferno," canto 
XX. 124, where the Utm m the Moon is spoken of as Cain— 

'' Ma vienc om^ : cho gin tleii« 11 ooaQrio 
D' Anietidiie ^11 emLipori c tocaa Fonda 
Boltti Sibilift Cmna I U #piW/' * 

* •■ Sot QOB* s«v, fev tlifMdj b^en Cida with Mm bandle of ilMfBl 
Qtt lb« <*aan«f or iht two bwUipbir««^ uia toitciiet tli«; 
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And again in '^ Paradiso," canto IL 49, speaking of the moon, ha 

asks — 

" Ma detenii, cbe sono i segni bui 
Di qnesti corpo, che laggiuso in terra 
Fan di Cain favoleggiaro altrui?" * 

And the annotators of Dante say that Cain was phiced in the 
moon with a bundle of thorns on his back, similar to tbose be 
had placed on tbe altar when he offered to the Lord his unwelr 
come sacrifice. Tbia Man in the Moon, whether Cain, Jacob, or 
the Sabbath-breaker, has been celebrated by innumerable songa 
Alex. Neckham (recently edited by lilr T. Wright) refers to him 
from a very ancient ballad, and one of the oldest songs is in the 
HarL MSS., 2253, beginning :— 

" Mon in the mone stond and streit, 
On is bot-forke is burthen ho bereth, 
Hit is muche wonder that he na doun slyt 
For doute lest he valle he R^oddreth and skereth. 
When the foret frcseth m\iche chele he byd 
The thomes beth kene is hattren to-tereth 
N'is no wytht in the world that wot when he syt 
Ne, bote hit bee the hegge, whot wedes he wereth." 
For all this, his life seems to be very merry, for one of the Box 
burghc Ballads (i. f., 298) informs us that — 

" Our Man in the Moon drinks Clarret, 
With po\vderbeef, turnep and carret j 
If he doth so, why should not you 
Brink until the sky looks blue." 

From whence they obtained the information it is difficult to 
say, but it was a well-established fact with the old tobacconists 
that he could enjoy his pipe. Thus he is represented on some of 
the tobacconists' papers in the Banks Collection puffing like a 
steam-engine, and underneath the words, " Who *11 smoake with 
y« Man in y' Moon?" If these frequent allusions in songs and 
plays were not enough to remind the Londoners that there was 
such a being, they could see him daily amongst the figures of old 
St Paul's— 

" The Great Dial ia your last monument ; where bestow some half of the 
three score minutes to observe the saucinesa of the Jacks f that are above 
tlie Man in the Moon there ; the strangeness of their motion will quit your 
labour." — Decker's GulVs Ilombook. 

* " Bat tell me, what arc the dark spots 

On that body, which makes them doim there on earth 
Talk of Cain and the bundle of thorns I" 
t PanPs Jacks were the little automaton flprures that struck the botirs tn old St Fanri 
Bimilar puppets, or figures, were also on other London charchei. 
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of this visit is still preserved at the above house in an engraying 
of the princess, from a picture by Hans Holbein, hung up in the 
coffee-room; and the dish from which she ate her dinner stiD 
remains, it is said, afiixed to the kitchen dresser there. There is 
a tradition that the bells of All Hallows were rung on this occa- 
sion with such energy, that the queen presented the ringers with 
silken ropes. 

A more painful association is connected with another King's 
Head:— 

" In a secluded part of the Oxfordshire hills, at a place called Collins 
End, situated between Hardwicko House and Goring Heath, is a neat little 
rustic inn, having for its sign a well-executed portrait of Charles L There 
is a tradition that this unfortunate monarch, while residing as a prisoner 
at Caversham, rode one dav, attended by an escort, into this part of the 
country, and hearing that there was a bowling-green at this inn, freg^uented 
by the neighbouring gentry, struck down to the house, and endeavoured to 
forget his sorrows for a while in a p;.arae at bowls. This circumstance is 
<klluded to in the following lines, written beneath the signboard : — 
" Stop, traveller, stop, in yonder peaceful glade, 
His favourite game the royal martyr play'd. 
Here, stripped of honours, children, freedom, rank. 
Drank from the bowl, and bowl'd for what he drank; 
Sought in a cheerful glass his cares to drown. 
And changed his guinea ere he lost his crown." ♦ 

The sign, which seems to bo a copy from Vandyke, though much 
faded from exposure to the weather, evidently displayed an 
amount of artistic skill not usually met with on the signboard ; 
but the only information the people of the house could give was, 
that they believed it to have been painted in London. His son, 
Charles II., is also connected in an anecdote with a King*s Head 
Tavern, in the Poultry, for it is reported that he stopped at this 
inn on the day of his entry at the Kestoration, at the request 
of the landlady, who happened just then to be in labour, and 
wished to salute liis majesty. Mrs King, the lady so honoured, 
was aunt to William Bowyer, " the learned printer of the 
eighteenth century." In Ben Jonson's time there was a famous 
King^s Head Tavern in New Fish Street, " where roysters did 
range.'' It is this tavern, probably, that is alluded to in tha 
baUad of "The Ranting Wh *s Resolution :"— 

*' I love a young Heir 
Whoso fortune is fair^ 
And iroUick in Pish Street dmnenp 

* Notes and Qaeriet 
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Moordingly placed in tbe chair and ducked in the river Thamei^ 
Kingston Bridge, in the presence of 2000 or 3000 people." — Ixmdon Bwrn* 
ing Pott, Ap. 27, 1745. 

Full particalars of such an operation are ^ven by Misson : — 

" They fasten an arm-chair to the end of two strong beams, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, and parallel to each other. The chair hangs upon a sort 
of azle, on which it plays freely, so as to remain in the horizontal position. 
The scold being well fastened in her chair, the two beams are then placed as 
near to the centre as possible, across a post on the water side, and being 
lifted up behind, the chair of course drops into the cold element. The 
ducking is repeated according to tbe degree of shrewdness possessed by the 
patient, and generally has the effect of cooling her immoderate heat, at 
least for a time." 

At the King's Head, Stnitton, near Ipswich, about ten years ago, 
there was the following insciiption : — 

" Gk)od people, stop, and pray walk in. 
Here 's foreign brandy, ruin, and gin, 
And, what is more, good purl and ale. 
Are both sold here by old Nat Dale." 

Old Nat had lived for a period of eighty years under the shadow 
of the King's Head. 

Combinations with the King's Head are not very frequent. Tbe 
Kino's Head and Lamb, an ale-house in Upper Thames Street, is 
evidently a quartering of two signs. The Two Kings and Still, 
sign of Henry Francis in Newmarket, 1667,* representing a still 
between two kings crowned, holding their sceptres, may have 
originated from the distillers' arms, the two wild men, serving as 
supporters, being refined into two kings, the garlands on their 
heads into crowns, and their clubs into sceptres. 

That Queen Elizabeth was for more than two centuries the 
almost unvarying type of the Queen's Head need not be wondered 
at when we consider her well-deserved popularity. A striking 
instance of the veneration and esteem in which she was held, 
even through all the tribulations and changes of the Common- 
wealth, is exhibited in the fact of the bells ringing on her birth- 
day, as late as the reign of Charies 11. : — 

** The Earl of Dorset coming to court, one Queen Elisabeth's birthday, 
the king [Charles II.] asked him what tht belU rung /or/ which having 
answered, the king farther asked him, * how it came to pass that her holiday 
was still kept, whilst those of his father and grandfather were no moro 
thought of than William the Conqueror's V * Because/ said the frank peer 

• AkemuA's Tndei Tokens. 
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(a thi fr%nk king, 'the being a womm, chooe tn^a for ber couiisalbn ; and 
mcD, when they roigri, usfiall/ ^hui« women,'" * 

During the quceti*s lifetiiae, liowevcr, the si^-pauit^r« had to 
mind how they represented " Queen Bess," for Sir Walter Baleigli 
says that portraits of the queen '* made by unskilful and caiumon 
paintera " were, by her own orJer> ** knocked in fiiecea, aad cbs\ 
into the fira**+ A proclamation had been issued to that effect, 
in the year 1563, aaying that : — 

*' Fomaiiiuch ta thrugh the natural desire thart all fiorts of eubjecte Kod 
people, both tioblo iknd mean, hara to procure the portrait imd picture of 
th« Queen^B MftjeBtio^ great nomber of PayuteHa tmd eorae PriDtura and 
OmTen ha?o aUredy, and doe daily, attempt to make in diTet* maDnera 
portnueturea of hir Mfj^atie, in payuti^g, graTJng, and pryntyng, wherein 
ia oddently efaewD; tliat hjtiijerio nono hath atiffidently eiprea^cd the natu* 
T»l] t^preaenlation of hir Majeeties pereon, faTor^ or ^ooe, but for the moat 
pari b*Te alao eired therein^ aa thereof diuly complaints ar« mad^ amon^t 
hir Hajestiea ItSTiog atibjccta, in bo tnuch, that for redreaa hereof hir 
Majesiie bath lately bene ao instantly and so importunately sued by ih# 
Lorda of hir Conaelt, and othem of htr nahility^ in respect of tho great dit- 
onier herein ua^d, not o&lj t^ be content that aome apedal coning p'lyntor 
mtght be permitted hf aoOMi to hir Majeitie to take the naturall represen- 
tation of hir Majeatte, whereof she hath been aUwIae of hir own rigbt ^is' 
position Tery unwtllyng, but alao to prohibit all manner of other penoni 
lo draw, pajnt, grave, or ponrtrayit Jiir Majeatiea peraonagB or ylsoge for a 
time, until by eome perfect patron and example the same may be by othera 
foUowed. 

*' TbeKoT hir Majestie, being herein aa it were OTercome with the con- 
tynuaU requeeta of ao many of hir NobOity and Lord% whom she c^in not 
well deny, ia pleaaed that for thir oontcntation% aome eoning poraonfi, mete 
therefore, shall ahorUy roako a potirtmict of hir person or Tisnge, to be 
participttted to othera, for aatbfaction of hir loving mbjectej and furtJer* 
moro Qommaodeth ah manner of peraoua in the mean tyme to fcrtiear from 
pajTityng. graving, printing, or making of any pourtraict of hir Haj^tie, 
untill aome apeciaU peraon that ahatl be by hir allowed, flball have flr^t 
fyniahad a pourtraiotura thef«of, after which HiuBhed, hir M:ijt-i^tie will bo 
eqntent that ail other painteta, printers, or gravert that ahall be known 
men of understandiiig, and so thereto licensed by the hed offioera of the 
plaioaa where they shall dwell, (aa reason it ia that OTeiy person akoiild net 
without conaidaraUon attempt the same,) ahall and maye at their pleaaurea 
fdlow tha nyd patron or nrat portraioture. And for that hir Majeatia 
peroiiveth that a gnete nomber of hir loving anhjeota ar« much graved and 
itk% grete ofienee with the errora and detormitiea allnedy cominitted by 
iimdry persona in this behalf, she Htraigbtly chargwth all her offiieera and 
mmiat^ra to aea to tbc obaerviktion hereof ^ and, aa soon aa may be, to re* 
fofui the enote alkedy committed, and in the mean tym^ to forbydd and 

* t'RldnaMaantaoa," Loadw, 17T^ n. iMt 
t tnlua la Ma **mamf «C 1^4 Wufld** 
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prohibit the shewing and publication of such as are apparently de£onii«d| 
until they may be reformed which are reformable."* 

That there were signboards, however, representing her Ma- 
jesty's "person, favour, and grace," during her lifetime, is evi- 
dent from the fact that an ancestor of Pennant, the London tope- 
grapher, made his fortune as a goldsmith at the siirn of the 
Queen's Head, in Smithfield, during the reign of good Queen 
Bess. 

The irascible Mr Boursault, whose bile was so often deranged 
by signboard irregularities, took also sycophantic exception at 
royal heads being represented in that way : 

" Je souffre impatiemment que le portrait du Roy, celuy de la Reine, do 
Monseigneur et dea autrcs Princes et Princesses, servent d'enseignes do 
boutiques ; euz qui ne devroient faire Tomement que des plus c^lebres 
galeries et des plus illustres cabinets. Monsieur d*Argenson et Vous meme, 
Monsieur le Cummissaire, n'auriezvous pas juste raison de vous facher de 
voir vdtre portrait servir d'enseigne h la Maison d'un cabaretier, ou k la 
boutique d*un Fripier; et pourquoi done ne vous fachez-vous pas de ce que 
celui du Roy y estf'f 

Of celebrated Queen's Heads we must begin with the highly re- 
spectable inn of that name, in which, before the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, lived the canonists and professors of spiritual and eccle- 
siastical law. It was situated in Paternoster Row, where its 
name is still preserved in Queen's Head Alley. From this place 
the lawyers removed to Doctors' Commons. 

Nearly as ancient a building was the old Queen's Head, Lower 
Street, Islington, at the corner of Queen's Head Lane, one of the 
most perfect specimens of ancient domestic architecture in the 
vicinity of London. It is said that it was built by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, after he had obtained " lycense for keeping ol taverns 
and retayling of wynes throughout Englande," and that it was 
called by him the Queen's Head in compliment to his royal mis- 
tress. Essex is also said to have resided there, and to have 
been visited by the queen. The same tradition is current about 
the Lord Treasurer Burleigh. In the reign of George II. it was 

• Archnologio, il., p. 169. In Rn article in "Notes and Queries," No. 150, a docoxneDl 
is quoted hj which George Gower was appointed "the Queen's Sargeant PaTnter," and 
NicoUis IliUiard her miniature portrait painter. No portraits of the queen painted bj 
Gower appear, however, to be known. 

t Lettre k M. Bizotin. " I cannot bear to see the portraits of the king, of the queen, of 
the dauphin, and of the other princes and princesses used as signs for shops ; thej 
whose portraits ought to be reserved for the most celebrated galleries and the most 
famous collections onlj. Would not M. d'Argcnson, and you as well, M. le Commis- 
saire, have very serious reason to be annoyed if you were to see your p«>rti-aitai a sign t« 
A public-house or to a rag-shop? Why, then, are you not annoyed in seeing tlie king*! 
portrait in such places?" Mr Boursault's flattery Is much more evident than liia lo^c. 
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iiS€<J 03 a playhouse^ and bilh are still ejEtaiit of plays acted there 
»t that period. 

It was a strong wood and plaster bnOding, three lofty stories 
high, projecting over each ot!icr, and forming bay windows sup- 
ported by brackets and caryatid esL Inside it was panelled with 
wainscot^ and had stuccoed e^^iilngs, adorned with dolphins, 
chembimSj and acorns, bordered by a wreath of flowers. The 
porch was supported by caryatides of oak, crowned with scroH- 
capitals.* This time-hoEfmred Btructure \nm piUled dowix in 
October 1820^ and nothing of it remaina iii tliL* new building 
erected on its Bite but the name, the earrtd oak panels of the 
parlour, and a bust of Quec^n Elizabeth at the top front A 
carved mantelpiece, (fornierly in the parlour of the old house,) 
with the liistory of Dian and Aeta^on on it, (a faTourite subject 
with the virgin qneenj) was sold for more than £60 at the sale 
of the building materials^ most of which were bonght by anti- 
quanta. 

There need to be a large pewter tankard in this house, -mih an 
iuMeiiption engraved on it, which is much too highly spiced to be 
given liere. It was signed Jolm Cranch, and bore date 1706, 

At the Queen's Head, Duke Court, Bow Street, the English 
language was enriched witii two new terms, though one of them 
seems to have been still-horn. Tliis tavern was once kept by a 
facetious individual of the name cif Jupp* Two celebrated char- 
acters, Annesley Shay and Bub Tudriugtoii — tlie latter a sports 
ing man^ — meeting late in the day at the abovu place, went to 
the bar and asked for half a quartern each, with 11 little cold 
water* In tie course of tLe evening tbey drank twenty-fuur, 
when Shay said to the other, "Now we*ll go." *' Oh no," replied 
his companion, "well have another, and then go/' This did 
not satisfy the Hibernian, and tliey continued drinking on till 
three in the morning, when they both agreed to yo; so that 
under the idea of ^ifintj they made a long «fay, and this was the 
origin of driiddiig goe^; but another preferring to eke out the 
meamre his own way, used to call for a qnartem at a time, and 
tljese in the exerdse of \m humour he called €ta\/s.f 

In the be^nniiig of this century, when Marylebone consisted 
of ** gi-een Ik'lda, babbling brooks^" aod pleasant aubuiban retreats, 

* Th«r« !■ ft print at ft in Qfn^eman'* Afflgtti iWi^ Jane 17M. 

I II H<iBolfi «f J. n^ejiAtTv, eomnllun:" 1xind«ii« 1624. Sets ander «» Ooj" (u "& tfo of 
mn,** ''ft ■» Bf mm^'^J la Uia *' BIftOf ^Wi\mtxf^** 3d ctllUon i John OmM Odttta, 
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there was a small but picturesque house of public entertainmenti 
yclept the Queen's Head and Abtichoke, situated <'in a lane 
nearly opposite Portland Koad, and about 500 yards from the 
road that leads from Paddington to Finsbury'* — now Albany 
Street Its attractions chiefly consisted in a long skittle and 
"bumble puppy" ground, shadowy bowers, and abundance of 
cream, tea, cakes, and other creature comforts. The only memo- 
rial now remaining of the original house is an engraving in the 
Gentleman's Magazine^ November 1819. The queen was Queen 
Elizabeth, and the house was reported to have been built by one 
of her gardeners, whence the strange combination on the sign. 

Besides Crowns (see p. 101) other royal paraphernalia are 
occasionally used as signboard decorations. The Sceptre is not 
uncommon ; the Sceptre and Heart was the sign of Samuel 
Grover, chirurgical instrument maker, on London Bridge, in the 
latter end of the seventeenth century. It is engraved on his shop- 
bill, and represents a circle surrounded by fruit and foliage, hav- 
ing two Cupids standing at the upper comer, and containing in 
the centre two palm branches enclosing a sceptre surmounted by 
a heart. Round the whole are suspended lancets, trepans, saws^ 
&c. In all probability it is simply a quartering of two signs. 

The BoYAL Hand and Globe was the loyal sign of a stationer 
at the corner of St Martin's Lane, in 1682.* It doubtless refers 
to the royal hand holding the golden orb, surmounted by a cross. 
It is still the sign of an ale-house near the Soho Theatre. The 
same orb or globe seems to be alluded to in the sign of the 
Sword and Ball, on Holborn Bridge, in the seventeenth century. 
What stands in the way of this explanation, however, is that on 
the token of this house the sword is represented piercing the 
ball ; but this may merely have been a fancy of the sign-painter, 
who did not understand its meaning. As for the Sword and 
Mace, the meaning is perfectly clear ; it is the sign of a public- 
house in Coventry. 

The Church is almost as abundantly represented as royalty. 
Even long after the Reformation the Pope's Head was still very 
common, Nash's " Anatomic of Absurdities " was printed by T. 
Charlwood for Thomas Hacket, and was "to be sold at his shop 
in Lumbard Street, vnder the signe of the Popes Heade, ISGO.** 
Taylor, the Water poet, in his " Travels through London," 1636| 

• Lmion Gazette, Not. 30 to Dec. i, 1682. 
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iDefitioDs four Fope*E Head txivems ; but the moat famous of all 
'was the Pope's Head taTem in Coraliill, 

" I have reikd* of 11 cotinttymiiii tliivt, haviDg lost his HjcmI in Wetittiiin- 
eter Hall^ foucd the cjune m CorchiU handed out to be aoJd, which he chal- 
kogedi but waa forced to bny, or gM vvUhout jt^ for their «UU they B&ld 
waa their market At that time aUo the wine tlraweis at the Pope'e Uea4 
tAvem (staDdiug without the door in tliG High Street, )t U*i>k the same ttiaci 
by the sleeTe, and said, ' Sir, will you drink a pint uf wine V Where unto 
he aniiwercd, * A penny Bpen^i I may/ mnd io drotllt hla pint^ for bread no- 
thing did he pay, for that wai allowed &ee4 ^^^ Pope^i Head taverOj 
with other houses adjoining, etrongly built of etonej ba.th of old time been 
alt in one, pertaining to Bonxc great eat&tej or rather to tbo king, oa may b« 
fcuppoaed both by the largeneea tber«of, and by the anna* to wit, three 
leopards paaiiant gmxdantf which were the whole arma of England before 
the reign of Edward III., that quartered them with the anus of France 
three flower de ]y&i Some say thia waa King John a honae, which tni^ht 
be, for I find in ft written copy ot * Matthew Paria'^ History ' that in the 
year 1232, Hcniy III. sent Hubert de Burgh^ earl of Kent, to Coniehill in 

• In LjJinte*^ balUd 6f "Londoa LfckiKjany," itmp. Henify VL 
t Tlil» tdutlnrr. fif *UDdii]gAC the do«r inrlllii<ir lite pos^iFi far lo^cmteTp wnf nt one Wmn 
a aaireiial prMtjre wiUi all Vln^ of »tiopa, itoth At boma and nbraad. The rcjfular pbnu* 
DMd to be " What da jo Luck I What do ye lack \ '* The Frc-nch ditg and /attHaux t««m 
wfUt aHuloiii to thii cuBtDin. In the ftoryof '"Cciartoi* tVArrai^'"— « lm¥««tj of the 
pfOdiga] MHi, IQ ft UilrtveiaUi ceamcT (^rb— CoBrtoii AdUs th« hos^t tlaodii!^ ai hli doer 
^xoatiag^ '*BOD tEd dc ^DI5BDt3£ k (t a^iTkni le Int." And in & media val mj^ttMy. en* 
tltlH "h\ Jus de 8. Nkholiw." the iunkupir nwra ottt, ** CimnA U l^t bon dlnerj cfina 
II ; n nttiu chi»ail €t b^noi-'f cbiLudi et ^ 1n d^Aaxerro I plein tonacoiL"' In 'Mftt koift 
Av^tnpel da Comp^egni^" tDiiie tiost tl^ua ^ddrcwwn th» iMnlj waudiovttJS — 
■* CE A l^oa ¥lii frea tt nottTel^ 

C-i d' AdcoI re, 9a da SolMOni 

rttiD e( cb»r ct Tin el potMonii 

CHectii ret bcm dtffpeadn argen^ 

Ofrt^Un^toutt^lent, 

Cftju fet Dpoulb boo faeberger.'* 
And tn tii« ''Dcbnti elftic^tkuees Teucontfot do arUisal«l el de OaUlfit Cr^gen froa 
malAtrcv*' ^0 aerran^ who hud takrci Mraatage of Ibe bost*i InrltiUoa, excuses himtdr, 
ia^ng, "Le taTcmltrr a \ilvLi de tort que njoy, cvpMiapt dcTsiit •« pflrfec. ft liiy ftMiil 
a»lK, (aJmi qn'iLi tont ordbDairoiDt^iit). il me ctii^iae dlsuDl : Y& 1 ' " ' ■ d^rao«r 
eiaiii ! n y a d« Ikjh ^aio, tie Ion i In tt da boituf TlnDau." 1 ut tnvvm 

d6i>rt wm$ fUU pmetis^ in the luit century, lu appeain froin |1ji. , i&iagt In 

Toiu Brfiim :— " Wewtfi.> Jojffiaf foorard into the oltj, wben mir isnikJiu fiu^t, kl* cyci 
ution ot>e of hta own cci|iiplexion» at a co^n eollre^bmiM whkli bJli tbe ^un ttaripf Itt 
ff]^ io th(i r&ce, evqD aE midaight, wbeD tbe aeoD li gaeen rrfont of tbo (ilaDetiit and, 
Ii«llir wflllm to b« iic(]aalnt(^d with bis eeuatrfman, gfaTftlj iaiiulr«d what proyfnce or 
aia^lOBl of India bq b«|i>nf«] to ; but Ibe eootr do^ could do notblngbtit ptrio. end tiiow 
llU beetb* aad err, Cnftt, iin ffo* will you jtiott tp walk in, tir ; a frak poL vpon 

My word,** Tom Bto^ws, roi ill., p. IT* >'at otitr tuTi*™* liul ntl toru of jfii^ps kepi 

. tbttflo tiarklntt adrtrtUemtnta At the door. Th* ballad of ** Lonilon Lt rkpcnny '* enuiB«- 
fates a ^aaatity 0f tbeni. '* What do jOU l&ek r vaa llic 8tcrti>tjv.o ^ttiase. Tbt 



rharrttt and milwmj teraOaL Io cateta fumvagat, and worry tbcm 
with rwKoimettdatkina to Ihla or that bot^ !■ impleaiaotljr preralciic* Tbe todictvtbeTt 
■I* koo vn M iMitfll runovtVh 

I ^* mm *ne pfQt ft>r a pcnnle. and bfe**I lo drink » ik» ftren ftee Io flrrry tarera.'* 
^Nou bj ^TQW, Tbe Impfrfnl IcfiM ihowi tluit ttiii eaceU^nl emtxm bad alr«^ 
' »4lUMtAiMW'tll»ft. 
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London, there to answer all matters objected against him : when he wMf 
acquitted himself. The Pope's Head tavern hath a footway through from 
Cornliill into Lnmbard Street." — Stow*s Survey, p. 75, 

In this tavern, in the fourth of Edward IV. (1464,) a trial of 
skill was held between Oliver Davy, goldsmith of London, and 
White Johnson, "Alicante Strangeour," also of London, — the 
London goldsmiths being divided into native and " foren" work- 
men. These last, though they might be Englishmen, were so named 
merely as a distinction with respect to the work they produced, 
which consisted frequently in counterfeit articles and bad gold* 
The trial consisted in making, in four pieces of steel the size of a 
penny, a cat's face in relief, and another cat's face engraved, a 
naked man in relief, and another engraved, which work was to 
be performed in five weeks. Oliver Davy, the native goldsmith, 
won the wager, as White Johnson, the foreign workman, after six 
weeks could only produce the two "inward engraved" objects. 
The forfeit was a crown, and a dinner to the wardens, the um- 
pires, and all those concerned in the vager. The works were 
kept in Goldsmith's Hall, " to y** intent that they be redy iff any 
suche controursy herafter falls, to be sliewede that suche traverse 
bathe be determyn'd aforetymes."* In Pcpys's time this tavern, 
like many others of that period and later, had a painted room. 
"18 January 1GG8. — To the Pope's Head, there to see the fine- 
painted room which Rogerson told me of, of his doing, but I do 
not like it at all, though it be good for such a publick room." 
Here in 1718 Quin killed his brother actor Bowen. "On 
Thursday s'ennight at night, Mr Bowen and Mr Quin, two 
comedians, drinking at the Pope's Head taveni in Comhill, 
quarrelled, drew their swords, and fought, and the former was 
run into the guts ; he languished till Sunday last, and then died. 
Bowen, before he expired, desired that Mr Quin might not be 
prosecuted, because what had happened to him was his own seek- 
ing, "t The jury brought in a verdict of manslaughter, and Quin 
for the offence was burned in the hand. J The quarrel was rather 
a foolish one, arising out of a wager which of the two was the 
honester man, which had been decided in favour of Quin; inde 
irce. This tavern seems to have continued in existence till the 
latter part of the last century. 

• win Herbert, "nistorr of the Twelve Great LiTing Companies," toL IL p* W. 
1 WeOdy Journal, April M, 1718. 
t Ibid., July 12, 1718. 
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The emblem of another cliiss of laigh digiiitanes of the Boman 
Catholic Churcli, the CUKunfAL'^ Hat or Cap, was at one tima 
common in EDgland. Bagford sajs : "You have not meney of 
them, they war set 11 p by eume that had ben saruants to Tho. 
Wol&ey/' * But we find the sign long before Wolsey's time, for 
in 145 9 J Simon Evm 

**OftTe the T.i7erfi called the CiufdiD&i'B Hat m Iidmbrkrd St7eet| with ^ 
tenemt^t aEme^t^d uii lb a Eaat [jort of the tavf^m^ and a uiaDAion behind 
Uie East teDemeQt^ togfetlier with :m alley fxoni Lumbard Street to Com- 
hifl, with the appurteuttQcei, all which were by him nuvv bullt^ towflfd^ % 
brotherhood of our La4y in Si Mary Woolnota^'* — Sime^ p. 11. 

Thie tavern and another of the same namej also in Lombard 
Street, were still extant in the seventeenth century* It was also 
the sign of one of the Stuirs on the Banksiile, the name of whic!i 
k fitiU preserved to that locality in Cardinal Chip's Alley, 

**But ivt the naked fciew^Ji 
I uaderetanda howe thivt 
The iygne of the Qirdin all's hat 
Thut inne i* now alufc up.** 

These bousea, by proclamation of 37, Hemy YIII., were 
*' whited and painted with slgnes on the front for 11 token of the 
said honsea ; '* they were under the jorimJiction of the Bishop of 
Winehestcr, whence Prnnaiit makes some aly remarks upon the 
Bign of the Cardinsila Cap : — 

" I will not gire into scatida! fco far aa to ouppOM that this bonsQ was 
P«ciiUarly protBcted by any cu*v»l member of tl*e snered ©oUege. Heither 
would 1 by uny means tnsiuuate that tbo Bbhojii of Wiiichatt0r nnd 
Ilo€he«ter, or the abbots of Waverley, or o| St Augustine in Canterbmy, 
or of Battel, or of Hjde» or the Vihyr of Lewih, liad thtjra tbeir leirt- 
poraiy reaidenccs for tbem or their tralus, for th^ Kike of tbcae conveni' 
, in that period of emel and unnatural restrictiou,'* &o*t 



The BisiiDFs HtL^.D was, in 16C3, the sign of X Thompson, a 
bookseller mid publisher in St VivvX^ Churchyard* At thij* 
house, m 17f>8. was pii bibbed Hatton*a '* New View of London;" 
tt was then in the occupation of RMbert Knaplock. 

More geneni], however, was the Mitek, which was the sign o( 
several fivmous taverns in London in the seventeenth centnry. 
There was one in Great Wood Street, Cheapgide, (called on the 
tnides tokoi of the house the Miteb aud BoaB^) mentioned by 



]lArt.lf88.0«l«,FVlll. 



t j 4Mo«»t of Lukdoii," p. eO| llli. 
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PepjTS as " a house of the greatest note in London."* The land- 
loitl of this house, named Proctor, died at Islington of the 
pUgue in 1665, in an insolvent state, though he had been "the 
greatest vintner for some time in London for great entertain- 
ments." There was another ^litre near the west end of St Paul's, 
the first music-house in London. The name of the master was 
Robert Herbert alias Forges. Like many brother-publicans, he 
was, besides being a lover of music, also a collector of natural 
curiosities, as appears by his 

'• Catalogue of many natural rarities, with great industrie, cost, and thirty 
years' travel into foreign countries, collected by Robert Herbert, alias 
Forges, Qent, and sworn servant to his Majesty ; to be seen at the placo 
called the Musick house (U the Mitre, near the West End of S. Paul's 
Church, 1664." 

This collection, or at least a great part of it, was bought by Sir 
Hans Sloane. It is conjectured that the Mitre was situated in 
London House Yard, at the north-west end of St PauFs, on the 
spot where, afterwards, stood the house known by the sign of the 
Goose and Gridiron. Ned Wardt describes the appearance ol 
another music-house of the same name in Wapping, which he 
calls ** the Paradise of Wapping," though more probably it was 
in Shadwell, where there is still a Music House Court, which 
seems to point to some such origin. His description of this 
prototype of the Oxford and Alhambra music-halls is not a little 
amusing. The music, consisting of fiddles, hautboys, and a 
humdrum organ, he compares to the grunting of a hog added as 
a base to a concert of caterwauling cats in the height of their 
ecstacy. The music-room was richly decorated with paintings, 
(Hornfair was one of the pictures,) carvings, and gilding ; the 
seats were like pews in a church, and the orchestra railed in like a 
chancel. The musicians occasionally went round to collect con- 
tributions, as they still do in the Cafes Chantants of the Champs 
Elys6e3, Paris. The other rooms in the house were " furnished for 
the entertainment of the best of companies," all painted with 
liumorous subjects. The kitchen, used at that period in many 
taverns as a sitting room by the customers, was railed in and 
ornamented in the same gaudy style as the rest of the houses ; a 
quantity of canary birds were suspended on the walls. Under- 
ground w^as a tippling sanctuary painted with drunken women 
tormenting the devil, and other somewhat quaint subjects. The 

* Pepys's Memoirs, Sept. 18, 1000. f "London Spy," 17(ML 
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occasion has a festive air about it that cannot fail to make A 
lively impression on his readers : — 

"He agreed to meet me in the evoning at the Mitre. I called on him, 
and we went thither at nine. We had a good supper, and port wine, of 
which he then sometimes drank a bottle. The orthodox high church 
sound of the Mitre, — the figure and manner of the celebrated Samuel John- 
son — the extraordinary power and precision of his conversation and the 
pride from finding myself admitted as his companion, produced a variety 
of sensations and a pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had ever 
experienced." 

There, also, that amusing scene with the young ladies from 
Staffordshire took place, which would make an excellent com- 
panion picture to Leslie's " Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman." 

" Two young women from Stafifordshiro visited him when I was present 
to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to which they were inclined. 
Come (said he) you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell and me at the Mitre, 
and we will talk over that subject, which they did; and after dinner, 
he took one of them on hia knees and fondled them for half an hour 
together." 

Hogarth, too, was an occasional visitor at this tavem. A card 
is still extant, wherein he requested the company of Dr Arnold 
King to dine with him at the Mitre. The written part is con- 
taiued within a circle, (representing a plate) to which a knife and 
fork are the supporters. In the centre is drawn a pie with a 
Mitre on the top of it, and the invitation — 

^e nonout afntJ cofnAany /o (/mner, on ^nei^^dt/ay nea:/, 

/o rj. j8. TT. [Eta beta py.] * 

In this tavem the Society of Antiquaries used to meet, before 
apartments were obtained in Somerset House. 

"The Society hitherto having no house of their own, meet every Thurs- 
day evening, about seven o'clock, at the Mitre Tavem in Fleet Street^ 
where antiquities are produced and considered, draughts and irapreasions 
thereof taken, dissertations read, and minutes of the several transactions 
entered, and the whole economy under such admirable regulations, that 
probably in a short time they may apply for a royal power of inoor- 
poration." f 

In the bar of the Mitre Tavem in St James' Market^ which 
was kept by her aunt, (Mrs Voss, formerly the mistress of Sir (God- 
frey BLiieller,) Captain Farquhar overheard Miss Nancy Oldfield 
read tjie play of " The Scornful Lady," and was so strack with the 

* Ersldne used to send somewhat similar cards of Invitation when on the Bench, If 
drawing a turtle on a card, and sending it to a friend, with the day and hour, 
t Maltland's History of London, 1739, p. 647. 
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proper cuiplm^ia and agreeable tnra ake gave to each dmraet^r, 

tbttt he awtjre the girl was cut out for the stage. Captiin (after- 
war<3s Sir Johu) Yanbnigh, a friend of the family, recoumi ended 
her to Bich, and Bhortly after she made her debut at Ooveiit 
Qardetij with an allowance of fifteea shillings* a week 

Thot^ a dozen other famous iOtre Taverua cnight be men- 
tioned, these are sufficient to show how gcnend a sign it was ; 
the partiality of tavern-keepers for it is somew-hat accounted for in 
the following stanza of the '' Quack Vintners," 1T12 :— 

** Ma J Smitb, whoBs proaperous tuitre ia his »igD, 
To shew the divrck no ewnajf to icme / 
Still draw idch GbrUil^ia liquor none taaj tlimk, 
Tho* «'er ao pious, 'tis a tin to drink,*' * 
The Hitre also 15 found in a few comliriuntionsj xi the Mitre 
AND Dove, I «-, the Ho]y Ghost, in King Street, Westminster; 
the MiTEB AHD Keys, in Leicester — eTidently the Crosa KejB| 
which are a charge in the arms of several bishoprics ; and the 
>[tTRE AND RoaKj wliich, from trades tokens, appears to have 
b€«ii the sign of a tavern in the Strand, as well as in Wood Street, 
Chdapsida 

That the friars were abo honoured on the signboard appears 
from ** Fryar Lane, on the south side of Thames Street, near 
Dowgate It was formerly called Greenwich Lane, but of later 
years Fryar's Lane, from the sign o£ a Fryar sometime there,** t 
Probably it was a Blauk Friar, or Doininicaui Monk, for that 
order, above aU others, bad the repntatiou of being great topers^ 
and therefore were not out of place on a aigiiboJir^L There is a 
prayer extant of the holy fathers, addreased to Bt Dominie ;^- 
** Bimctua Dominicua mt noUi semper amicua 
Qfii oanimiM m)Atro jugit«ii' priaeoum mstrO| 
De cordifl vanla, niceaLid aaie U^mj; 
Ergo Uias l^udea si lu nos psLngere giiudc'i^ 
Tempore pftBchAli, faa ne polu putoaii 
Conveni&t uti ; quod u ^t, tindique m^U 
Sdinptr efumt pi^oa qui, non cunmt nM &atfii*'* X 

* ^7%» Qmck Vlolnen, or a SatfT iiga,1n«t fkd WIqc^,** inS ; pit^itb\f a |]«aiiphl«t f«it 
hrthB hoaSaa wMUmrn afaiitft Jtook uiil OUUei^ tbc Cftiooat wlQ9 tuerolkaDta ft 
jomcsidvd br tlte ap^otaler, 
t UaUoq*! Nfrir TlVw of London, ITOS* p. SL 
I i^SnIni D^iBink be alwmts oqt mead. 

Who tiag Ifar pnlics <Uaj la our polptt, 

Ihmtn Ihe vtlai tff &Vir hmoUf nfter tre btvfl emptied oaf flagttOtl 

Ttienlore If (hoa n^oiectt to hmr na f el forth tr.jr ptmlM^ 

HalM niAt In IfiMtvf Umn w« of tM-lej; mutt 

Ncfld ftei drtak, for if ihat wtirv to Inpfwu, cvfrprlmrc 

T^ef VU] tw Bml« AOokCp wti« do adt run aixmt twicM UiPf H filHI.* 
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And an old French couplet gives the following gradations of the 
potatorj capacities of the different orders^ in which the Franciscans 
only are said to beat the Dominicans : — 
" Boire ^ la Capucine, 

C'est boire pauvrement; 

Boire a la C^lestine, 

C'est boire largement ; 

Boire ^ la Jacobine, 

C'est chopine 2l chopine ; 

Mais boire en Cordolier, 

C'est vider le cellier." * 

Tokens are extant of a music-house, with the sign of the 
Black-friar, dated 1671. In Paris also, the Bacchic propensities 
of the Black-friars made a tavcru-keeper of the seventeenth century 
choose St Dominic as the patron saint of his tavern. His 
principal customers, who formed a sort of club, were called 
Dominicans ; a contemporary song thus gives the rule of this 
order ; — 

" Nous sommea dix, tous grands buveurs ; 

Bons ivrognes et grands fumeurs, 

Qui ne cessant jamais de boire, 

Et de remuer la machoire, 

Meprisons d 'amour les faveurs." + 
Nuns also figured on the signboard as the Three Nuns, which 
was constantly used by drapers ; not exactly, as Tom Brown says, 
" very dismally painted to keep up young women's antipathy to 
popery and " single blessedness, but because the holy sisterhoods 
were generally very expert in making lace embroidery, and other 
fancy work — as the handkerchiefs made by the nuns of Pan, and 
sold by our drapers, fully prove even at the present day. In the 
seventeenth century, the Three Nuns was the sign of a well-known 
coaching and carriers' inn in Aldgate, which gave its name to 
Three Nuns' Court close at hand ; near this inn was the " dread- 
ful gulf, for such it was rather than a pit," in which, during the 

• "To drink like a Capuchin, 

Is to drink poorly ; 

To drink like a Benedictine, 

Is to drink deeply ; 

To drink like a Dominican, 

Is pot after pot ; 

But to drink like a Franclscas, 

la to drink the cellar dry." 
t "We are ten, all deep drinken, 

Jolly topers, and good smokers, 

Who, never giving over drinking 

And eating, 

0oom thf teTonn of lort." 
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I'lagae of 1665^ not leas tlian 1114 bodies were buried iu 
a fortntgbt, from tlie Gth to the 20th of September.* Not 
improbably this sign, after tke Ilefurmiitioni was occaaionally 
mctiimorplioged into the TjiriEE Wiuows : Peter Treveria, a 
foreigner, ejected & press and continued ptiuting until 1552 at 
the Thkek Widows in South wark ; he printed several books for 
William naatelJ, John Eeynor, E* Copeknd, and others in th« 
city of London. It is still the sign of a cap and bonnet abup in 
Dublin. The Matrons^ also, may have originally represented 
Nuns ;. thia latet hung, in the seventeenth century, at the door of 
John Bannister, qruteh and bandage maker, near the hospital, 
(ChiisVa Hospital School,) Newgate Street t 

At the present day the CnuECH is a very common alo-Iioiiia 
fligiij either on aecounfc of the esteem in which good Ji?ing lias 
b^n beld by ehnrehmen in all agea, ^'superbia pontificum potiore 
coenis," or, from the prosdinity of a church to the ale-house in 
qtiestion; thus, one inn in the town would he known as the 
*' li[arket Hotuae/* wbOst another might be known as the *' Church 
hm'* It hai been said the name was given that topers might 
equivocate jyid say tliat they *' frequently go to chnrcL" Be 
tlib as it may, there ia generally an ale-house dose to every 
church, (in Knightsbridge the chapel of the Holy Tritiity u 
jammed in between two pubUc-liousea,) whereby a good oppor- 
tunity k offered to wash a dry sermon down. In Bristol, at tho 
iM'ginuiijg of the present century, it was still worse — a Methodist 
meeting room was immediately over & public-house, which gave 
rise to tlie following epigram : — 

" TheMj *« a «plrit flboTu and n spirit hdov, 
A fipirit ol |oy aud a Bpirit jf wte— 
The spirit «by ve in tlna spirit divine ; 
But Iho tpirit below ii tho ipirit oi wine.** 

Other signs connected with. th« diurch are the Chapel Bell, 

[ at Suton, in Norfolk, and the Church Stile or Chuboh Gates, 

wluch is vary common. The origin of this huit comes from ati 

old diatom of drinking ale on the parish account, on certain oo* 

cadons, at the church stila Fepys mentions tlds wkeu he ' 



at Walthamstow, April 14, 1001 :^** After dinner wd ali went to 
Ibe cliuich stile, and there cat and dnnik.*' To tbia a Cdrrespon^- 
dent ill the OmL Mag. (Nov, 1S33, p. 442) makes the follow- 
ng note i — ** In an old bot>k of accounts helonglug to Warrington 
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parisli, the following minute occurs : — "Nov. 5, 1688. Paid f<» 
drink at the church Steele, 13s. f and in 1732, <' It is orderet 
that hereafter no money be spent on ye 5th of November or any 
other State day on the parish account, either at the church stile 
or any other place." Though certainly the parish now does not 
pay for any ale drunk at the church stile, the sign is evidently 
set up in remembrance of the good old time when such things 
were. 

Belonging to the church was also the sign of the Thkeb 
Brushes, or Holy Water Sprinklers, which was that of an old 
house near the AVTiite Lion prison, Southwark, in which there 
was a room with panelled wainscoting and ceiling ornamented 
•with the royal arms of Queen Elizabeth. Probably it had been 
the court-room at the time the White lion Iim was a prison. 
Amongst the Beaufoy trades tokens there is one of " Rob. Thorn- 
ton, haberdasher, next the Three Brushes in Southwark, 1667.*' 

Imiumerable signs were borrowed from the army and navy ; 
thus, at the present day, every uniform in the service is repre- 
sented near barracks or in other haunts of soldiers. The Re- 
crxiTiNO Seeoeant is generally the sign of the public-house, 
where that worthy spreads his nets. Ceoss Guns, Cross 
Lances, Ceoss Swords, and Ceoss Pistols, respectively, are 
meant to allure artillerymen, lancers, and various cavalry men. 
But above all the Standaed, the Bannbe, or the Waving Flag 
— "the glorious rag that for a thousand years has stood the 
battle and the breeze,*' is of common occurrence, not only in the 
neighbourhood of military quarters, but everywhere in towns and 
villages. At the Standard Tavern in the Strand, Edmund Curll 
the bookseller used to meet the mysterious Rev. Mr Smith, who 
iold him Pope's correspondence. 

" I am just going to the Lords to finish Pope/* writes Curll to this per- 
Fon. ** I desire you to send me the sheets to perfect the fii-st fifty boolu, 
aud likewise the remaining thre« hundred books, and pray be at the 
Standard Tavern thia evening and I will pay you £20 more." 

The Kettledrum is a sign at St George-in-the-East ; the 
Drum and the Trumpet are both of frequent occurrence, and 
the Last is of old standing. One of the characters in " The Ball," 
a play by Shirley, 1633, thus commends the beer of the Tram- 
pet; — 

" Their strong bcere is better than any I 
Ever drunke at the Trumpet"— TAc Ball, Act v. 
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Possibly tlus waa tiie Trumpet in SMre Lauo, immorialiaed in 
the Tatkr^ and one of the fivvouiito li^iimts of merfy gjod- 
iiatarcd Diek Steele. Bisliop Hoadley waa once present at one 
of the meetings in tliia tavcra, when Steele mther e3q[>oscd Imn- 
Belf in kia efforts to please, a double duty devolving upon hini, 
na well to cdfibmte the **glorit>u3 memory'' of King WiiliiLin IIL, 
it being the 4th of Koveniber — ^s to drink up to converse tic»n 
pitch hk friend Addison, the phlegmatic constitution of whom 
waa hardly wanned Isyt society by the time Steele wus no longer 
fit for it. One of the company, a red hot Whig, knelt down to 
drhik the health uitli all honourst This rather disconcerted the 
bishop, which, Steele seeing, whispered to him — "Do laugh, my 
lord, pray laugh ; it ia himiaaity to laugh/' Shortly after Steele 
waa put into a chair and sent home. Next morning he was much 
o^ianiedj and Bent the Bishop this distich : — 

** Yirtue with ao much ea^ on Bangor tits^ 
All faults he piirdonB though he nane cotnmibi,^ 

Some trades tokens are extant of houses with the sign of the 
Trumpet in King Street^ Wappiug, and in the Minoriea, At the 
same period there was a sign of the Trumpetee in Trump ^^y^ 
probably auggcsted by the name of the thomughfarc. 

The Buckler is a very old sign, and occurs in " Cocke Lorell^t 
Bote;"— 

^ Here ia Saunder Sadder of Froge Street Comer, 
With Jolyan Joly at Rigue of this lUtktltr^* 

MofS gieneral wa^ the sign of the Sworb a^m> Buckler, which 
waa frequently set up by haberdashers for the following reaaon : — 

"And whereaai nntil about the twelTO gr tbirteeath veer© of Qiieeno 
EUaabeth, the auQcknt Eogliuh Ggbi of iword &nd bucldcr was only had 
m iis«, the bucklers then beii^ only ft foot broad^ with a plkfl of four or 
fire inchee l<mg; thei] thej beganne to male lh«m fiiU half ell broad^ with 
aharpo pikda 10 or 12 iiicbca long, wh«ri:rwith they inoaDt oither to 
hreuo the iwordei i^f their eneioiev, if x% Mtte uppoa the pike, or elaii 
iodadnily la ruQtio ^vithLa them aud stabbe, and thrust tWir budlcr 
with the pike into tUo faoe, irme» and body of their advenaiy, but thii 
contiuued not long ; * €vtr^ h^ihcrdasher f^en §dd buehUm***—St6iidt 
Vhrmide. 

The great prevalence of this sign originated in the eo-called 
iwofd mid buckler play^ once to oommoa in EngLmd^ Missou, 

• A m«liBilloa or Qnwn Etl«ftbelli mhrkted th« kiifUl of fh« twwrt, TmfUr, *na 
meli Ill« vcApoflU t« '■ 0N« ymtd 411 d hidf i *imwt<t ef Ih^ I^UhIa Hi tha uU«rai«i«0 1^ ^ 
potnl «f tbe bnckltr net al»ovc Ivn lodipa U\ J^ttptk tm<lflf ttic p^iMiitj «f a '*^M •* «*• 



tlueafi ptmn, ntsd'ttjc wr^i^u toiw rurfoytc^* wid U mf tuch i^itioti] iltiH 

td mi% IhtA tb* f»pe to U liUkii^eU tMvm <At flMt ani Uih u« of Ma awmaM." 
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who viBited tliis country in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Bays :^ 

'* Within these few years you should often see a sort of gladiators march- 
ing through the streets, in their shirts to the waste, their sleeves tucked up, 
sword in hand, and preceeded by a drum to gather spectators. They give 
so much a head to see the fight, which was with cutting swords and a kiud 
of buckler for defence. The edge of the sword was a little blunted, and 
the care of the prize fighters was not so much to avoid wounding one an- 
other, as to avoid doing it dangerously ; nevertheless as thoy wore obliged 
to fight till some blood was shed, without which nobody would givo a 
farthing for the show, they were sometimes forced to play a little roughly. 
The fights are become very rare within these eight or ten years." * 

In the seventeenth century it WiOS not a little rough play, which 
is evident from those matches at which Pepys was present, and 
which he describes at large. Jouvm, another Frenchman who 
visited England in 1G73, gives a detailed account of these diver- 
tisemcnfSy which, at that period, at all events, were anything but 
play ; and Maitland was right when he designated them as " a 
barbarous performance, by those whom necessity (occasioned by a 
scandalous laziness and indolence) induces to expose themselves 
tu be horribly mangled for a little money, while the bloodily- 
minded spectators satiate themselves with human gore to Iho 
great reproach of religion.'* 

In the Spectator J No. 43G, there is an amusing essay on those 
" Hockky-in-the-Hole Gladiators,'* and in No. 419 a letter ax>- 
pears, in which the deceits of the champions are shown : — 

" I overheard two masters of the science agreeing to quarrel on the next 
opportunity. This was to happen in the company of a set of the fraternity 
of the basket hilts who were to meet that evening. ^Vhen tliis was scttletl, 
one a.«<ke(l the other: 'Will you givo cuts or receive?' The other an- 
Ewerotl, *lleceivc.' It was replied, 'Are you a passionate man?' 'No, 
provided you cut no more, nor no deeper than we agree.' " 

A few other instances of the Sword occur on signs, as the 
Sword and CpwOss, a sort of emblem of the Church militant, or 
perhaps an inversion of the CKObS Swords : this was a sign 
*'ncxt door to the Savoy Gate in 1711." The Swordblade, a 
coffee-house in Birchen Lane in 1718, and the Sword and 
Dagger, a combination of arms that evokes the phantom of many 
a desperate duel amongst the rufllmg gallants of the reign of 
James I. This sign of ill omen was, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in St Catherine Lane, Tower, as appears from the tradea 
tokens issued there. 

• Blisson'g Travels, p. 807. 
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The DiaoER was onc« coniixioii in London — 

" My lawyer's clerk I ligltteKl on Iitat nigbt 
lo Holbom at tho Dut^er* 

fcays Cftptcuu Faco^ in Bea Jonsoa'B ^'Aldijiaist/' and various 
trades tokens testify the prevalenee of the sign. Probably this aroae 
from its being a charge in the city amia, T?hich waa supposed to 
represent the dagger Sir William Walworth used in slaying Wat 
Tyler, This at least was asserted in the inscription below the 
uiclie in which Sir William's statue was erected in Fishmonger's 
HiUl:— 

"Brav© Walwortli knyght I*ord Mayor yt ^^ 

Eeb«lHoijji Tyler m hia Alarms* — 

Tbd kiug therefore did gire in lieu 

The Dagger to the Cylyea armee," 

Stow sap that this is enoneous, as, when in the 4 Richard IT. 
a new sod was wade for the city, *' the armes of this city were 
not altered, but rcmiiyiie as afore ; to witte, argent, a play no cross 
gules a %wmd of Saint Paul in the first quarter and no dagger 
of Willmm Walworth as is fabalcd/'* The Dagger and 
PiB was in the seventeenth century the sign of a celebrated pic- 
nhop iu Cheapaide, the He being added to the original sign ; 
but from the trader tokens of this house we sec that this was 
ro^irescntcd by a rebus of a dagger with a niairpie on the point. 
Dstgger-pies are frequently mentioned in the plays of that period ; 
ftir inistiiuce, iu Decker's ** Satyro-Mastrix : *' — '* I'll nut take tliy 
word for a dagger-pie;" and in Prynne's '* Hisirio-i^lastrix,*' 
"and please y(m, let them be dagger*piea.* The Londtm 
apprentices appear to bave been good customers to this house. 
Whenever, for exam pie, old Hobson, the merry haberdasher, went 
nbroiid, " his prentices wold ether boe at the Tavcme filling their 
hcds with wine or at the Dagger in Chcapsidc cramming their 
bellies with niinced pyes^^t And in Heywood^s comedy of 
** If yon Know not me you Know Nobody," the worthy tilixen 
bitterly inTeighs against the temptations held out to apprentices 
by the dainties of this house % — 

"Ten pounds ft mommg ! Here U Ih© fruit 
Of Dag^^r-piw and Ale-houflo guzzling/' — Aot i la I,* 1^00, 

A ratlier curious sign was that of the Rkd M and DAciaER, 
The letter M was the initial of Mm Milncr s name, who, at thia 

I Merry J«tt4 «f otd Hvbtoii tLt Uoiloiter, i«U 
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sign in Pope's Head Alley, ** oyer ngainst the RoTal Exchange in 
Cornhill/' sold the " Grand Restorative," which cured consrunp- 
tion, stone, dropsy, and all evils flesh is heir to. The sign occura 
among the Bagford bills ; there is a similar one amongst the 
Banks bills, the Pistol and C, the sign of John Crook, a lasoF- 
maker at the Great Turnstile, Holborn, circa 1787 : the bill 
represents a renaissance scutcheon with a pistol, above it a C, 
and surgical instruments disseminated on the field. 

Though we have the authority of Cicero that cedant arma togw, 
yet booksellers, who flourish by the arts of peace, choose the H£i«- 
MET for their sign. Hunii»hrey Joy, a bookseller and printer in St 
Paul's Churchyard in 1550, and another, celebrated in the reigns 
of Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Queen Mary, Rowland Hall by 
name, had both a Helmet for their sign. This Hall changed his 
sign more frequently than is generally the custom ; thus, besides 
the Helmet, he is known to have traded at the signs of the 
Cradle, in Lombard Street; the Half Eagle and E[ey^ in 
Gutter Lane ; and the Three Arrows, in Golden Lane, near 
Cripplegate. Thore is still a stone carving of the helmet fixed in 
the front of a house in London Wall, with the date 1G68 and the 
initials H. M. Ned Ward mentions the Helmet in Bishopsgat* ; 
he says at the battles without bloodshed of the Trainbands in 
Moorfields, the g:Jlant warriors wish 

** For beer from the Hclnict in Bisbopsgate. 
And why from the Helmet ? Because that sign 
Makes the liquor as welcome t' a soldier as wine.'* 
Trades tokens are extant of the Blue Hel^iet in Tower Street 
From the same source we learn that there was, in the seventeenth 
century, a sign of the Plate, *.«., the Breastplate, in Upper Shad- 
well ; and a Handgun in Sluxdwcll. This weapon was a sort of 
musket of early times, fired in the hand without a rest; "gunners 
with handguns or half-liakcs" are named by Stow in his enumera- 
tion of the trooi>s marching in the city watch on St John's night* 

A few other old weapons remain to be mentioned, as the 
Arrow, once a grcjit favourite when this weapon made the 
English name terrible whenever our troops took the field. In the 
last century there was a beer-house at Knockholt, in Kent, the 
sign an Arrow, with the following poetical effusion beneath : — 
" Charles Collins liveth here. 

Sella rum, brandy, gin, and beer ; 
I make this board a little wider. 
To let you know I sell good cyder.** 
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The CBOSS-ECTLLrrSi a name puzzling at first etgkt^ wna n logti 
in Tiiames Street in the seven teen tli century, rcpreaenting two 
bar-shot crossed, which the trades token eluddatea by the equally 
puzzling legend, "at the Otm% bvlets f thb was an instrument 
of destruction jformerly used in imval engagements, and for that 
feasaa eat up in the nei^ijhhottrhood of the dipping. 

If we may believe a jt^cular article on a quack handbill in the 
^^eiaUyr^ No* 444, there was a QkM^oix-^kLL in Dniry Lane; 
[ for he mentions that — 

' In RuraeU Gourti over agAioBl tho CHnonbaQ, at the Stirgeons' Ann«^ 
* in Drmy Lane^ b lately come from hk tiaveU a iiu^geoa w bo hoa pra«- 

twod lUTgeiy iofi pbjsio both by na and Uud Ihase twenty-four ]ream. 

H« (by the blenmgl etit«i the Yellow Jftunclioa^ Qrcea efcknefls, Scurrey, 
. pFopffy, Surfetti, Long m;^ vcij^«s, C^mpoigim, and women's tnii^ 
[ caiTiAgaA| lyiDgB in, el'&,, aa flom«? people that baa bcLna lnmii?d t!i^@ tbLrty 

years etn teatify; io short be cureth aU dL^eofios iaddeal on man, women^ 

or cUiklreo/* 

Undoubtedly this bill had been sUghtly touched up in poaslng 
f through the bands of the Sp^dator, who, like the mythological 
^ king, ^'qu^cunqui tdigU inatmUj' for it ia rather " too go<^ to 
be true." 

The Hauiert a^cb Crown was, in ITDl, the sign of P^ul 
Savigue, a cutler in St ^lartin's ChnT<?hyard ; Tfhilst the Sfhah 
m HA^^D is at tbo present day the sign of a publtc-house at 
Norwich, being undonbtcdJy a popular version of mim family 
crest* 

In Jews' Row, or Boynl Hospital Bow, C^elJOU, there is & 
I mgn which greatly mystifies the maimed old heroos of the Penin- 
aula and WaterloOj and many others b^??ides ; this is the Skow* 
BHOia It 15 the sign of a house of old standing, and wan set up 
during the excitement of the American ^•mr of independence, 
when snow-shoes formed part of the equipment of the troops acrifc 
out to fight the battles of King George agamst '* ilr WasMogtou 
and Ma rebels." 

One of the low public houses that stood on the outekirti of 
London, towards Hyde Park Corner^ at the end of the last oco- 
tnrjj was called the Tbivuteajl Cau. There were % groat JUany 
UtJier houfled of tlie same description in that neighbrnrhood, viz., 
the Ht^rcdes FHkn, the Red Lion^ the Swan* the Golden Linn, 
the Horse-«hoe^ the Runuing ITorae, the Barleym^w, the White 
Horse, and the Ilalf-moou, which two last hn ■ names to 

two streets in Piccadilly, The fligB of tbi 1 u Car wai 
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in all probability bestowed upon the house in honour of tha 

soldiers who used to visit it. 

** These publichouseB, about the middle of last century, were muoh 
yislted on Sundays, but those contiguous to Hyde Park were chiefly 
resorted to by soldiers, particularly on review days, when there were long 
wooden seats fixed in the street before the houses for the accommodation 
of six or seven barbers, who were employed on field days in powdering 
those youths who were not adroit enough to dress each other^s hair. Tet 
it was not unusual for twenty or thirty of the older soldiers to bestride a 
form in the open air, where each combed, soaped, powdered, and tied 
the hair of his comrade, and afterwards imderwent the same operation 
himself." • 

The grenadiers of Frederick the Great managed those things 
still better, for twenty or thirty of them used to sit in a circle, 
each dressing, plaiting, and powdering the pigtail of the man 
before him, so that all hands were employed at the same time^ 
and none was lost in waiting. There is still a Triumphant 
Chariot public-house in Pembroke Mcws^ Chelsea, a house of 
more than fifty years' standing. 

The Bombay Grab in High Street, Bow, belongs to military 
signs, as "Grab,'* or "Crab," is a slang expression for a foot 
soldier ; perhaps the landlord at one time may have been in the 
Bombay army. 

Objects relating to the navy, or rather to shipping, are still 
more common in this seafaring nation of ours than the attri- 
butes or emblems of any other trade or profession. Ned Ward 
describes Deptford in 1703 as every house being distinguished 
by cither the sign of the Ship, the Anchor, the Three Mariners, 
Boatswain and Call, or something relating to the sea. 

'* For as I suppose [says ho] if they should hang up any other, the salt- 
w<ater novices would be as much puzzled to know what the figure rcpro- 
seuted as the Irishman was, when ho called the Globe the Golden Cab- 
bage, and the Unicom the White Horse with a barber's pole in his 
forehead." + 

There is scarcely a town in the kingdom that has not »a 
Ship inn, tavern, or public-house. Tokens exist of " the Ship 
without Templebar, 1649," probably the inn granted in 1571 to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, along with some lands in Yorkshire and 
Dorsetshire, and the wardship of a minor. J William Faithome 

* J. T. Smith's Antiquarian Bamblc In the Siiects of London, edited by Cluules 
Macknj, 1840. 
t Nicolas's Life and Times of Sir Christopher Ilatton, p. T. 
X Ned Ward'a frolic to Uom Fair, 1703. 
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tbo engraver (ob. IGDl) ^ems to Itare occupied the s<ime hxmm 
afterwarda^ for Walpolc infoims us tliat — 

*^ Fodtlidme t3<>w aet up in a new aliop at tbe aign of tlie Ship, nexi to 
the BaUUt, oppodte to tlie FklfigTaye Head, witliout Teiiiple Bar^ wbtire hm 
not only followed Mb urt, but iold lUlku, Dutch, aQ<l EEigli&h prtntfti and 
worked for booksellera. " * 

This sign of the Mij), next to the Drakcj seems to have 
constituti^d a sort of a pun or a rebos on Admiral Brake, tm 
observed by MrAkermnn. Among the trades tokens there waa 
"Will Jonaon at y Deakk, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 1667.' 
The Drah stood next to the Ship. It was doubtless » reouR, arul 
alluded to the Admiral, who was very popular in the reign t*f 
Queen Elizabeth, the mint-mark of the martlet on her coin a 
being termed by the vulgar a Drake. The situation of this sign 
Ecar tbe BMp was appropriate enough* In the serenteeoth 
century there was a sign of the Ship at Leeiiunrden, in Fries- 
hmdf (Netherlands,) with the following iuHcnption : — 
"Die iu dti Ij, mj vimri roorby 
lal liebbcn eea Ejxd^lder en *t gelo^h Viy." t 

At the Bhip tivoni in the Old Bailey, kept by Mr ITiomaa 
Amps, on Tuesday the 14th of February 1654, a plot against 
Cromwell was discovered* CarlyleJ forcibly pictures the con- 
spirators as eleven truculeiit, rather threadbare persons, sitting 
over small drink there on that Tuesday mght, cousidering how 
the Protector might be assassinated. Poor broken Royalist men, 
paylc^ old captains, and such Uke, with their steeple hats worn 
very brown, and jackboots slit^ projecting there what they could 
not execnte. llic j^oor knaves were found guilty, but not worth 
Imngingj and got off with being sent to the Tower for a whilo to 
ponder over their wjckcdncsa. 

Names of famous men-of-war are often fotmd on the sign- 
boaiii, In seaports ; either in honour of some brillknt feat ijcr- 
formed by them, or aimply in compliment to the crew, in the 
hopes of obtaimng thdr liberal patronage Thu.^ the Aluiojc, 
the Saucy Ajax, the CmcE, and Ahethusa, with inuuriM 
others, may bo met with m the viemity of Plymouth, 1 
month, and other seaports, The laatniiig of signboards in thia 
way was an old custom; as two examples among the Loitdoit 
trades tokens very suffidently prore. Thus, for instance, Tin 

« Walpolc* AneedoUft of PilaUnr* pw IXl 

f ** WtiCH^vcr puIkIIi Bf Biid«r til* Im, 

t GroffiweU'i Ulten oua e|ivc€lMii 
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Speaker's Fkiqate, the sign of a shop in Shadwell in the sevens 
teenth century. The frigate had been named after Sir Richard 
Stainer, speaker in the Ilouse of Commons in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, who had done good service under command of 
Admiral Blake, in some of the naval engagements with the 
Spaniards. In 1652, this ship was sent to ** Argier in Turkey," 
(Algiers,) under command of Captain Thorowgood, with the sum 
of £30,000 to redeem English captives from slavery. Upon 
this occasion the Puritan newspapers made the following punning 
prayer : — 

'' A prosperoua gale attend his motion; and a Christian vote and bleas- 
ing be present, in all their debates and consultations, for doubtless, 'tia a 
sacrifice pleasing both to God and man, and plainly denotes unto the people 
of England, that our magistrates had rather bring home exiles, than make 
more." * 

After the Restoration the name of this ship was changed into the 
Royal Charles, (which also occurs as a sign,) that ill-fated ship 
taken by the Dutch in 1G67, when, under Admiral, de Ruyter, 
they made their descent on Chatham and Sheemess, and burnt a 
part of our fleet. The Royal Charles was one of the ships they 
took away. Its stem is still kept as a trophy in Rotterdam. 

Ships occur in various conditions, as the Full Ship, Hull ; 
Ship in Dock, Dartmouth ; and the Ship on Launch, in every 
ship-building locality. The Ship in Full Sail was the sign of 
the first shop of Murray the publisher, in Fleet Street — pro- 
bably in opposition to Longman, who had the Ship at Anchor, 
The Ship in Distress is a touching a2)pcal to the good-natured 
wayfarer to assist in keeping the pump going. At Brighton, there 
was such a sign in the last century, on which the poet had 
assisted the painter to invoke the sympathy of the thirsty 
public : — 

*' "With Borrows I am compass'd round, 
Pray lend a hand, my ship 's aground.'* 

The Ship is to be met with in innumerable combinations : the 
Ship and Pilot Boat, Narrow Quay, Bristol; the Ship and 
Anchor is not uncommon, and in one place, at Chipping Norton, 
it is quaintly corrupted into the Sheep and Anchor ;+ the Ship 
AND Whale, in compliment to the Greenland Fishery, occurs at 

• Tntdligencer, Jan. 27— Feb. 4, 1652. 

t Unless it be another version of the Lamb ftnd Anchor, see p. 800. Ship anrt Sheep, 
however, were formerly used promiscuously. Thus there is a token of William Eye "at 
the Sheep," in Rye, 1G52, reprcsentinj? a ship, whilst Decker, iu Uistrio-maatrixi 160^ 
gays, " and this thipakin cap shall be put oflT." 
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'*On repairing it in 1752, in it was found a remarkably high-elbowed 
chair covered with purple cloth, and ornamented with gilt nails. An old 
fisherman told Mr Buckmaster that he had heard hia gi*andfather say, that 
King Charles II. disguised, used on his water tours with his ladies to fre- 
quent the above tavern to play at chess, &c., and that the chair found, was 
tUe same as the king sat in. The chair was repaired and kept as a curiosity 
by the late John Dawson, Esq., but by neglect was, at the pulling down of 
his old dwelling at Vauxhall in 1777, destroyed. Mr Buckmaster sat in 
the chair many times, but his feet would not touch the ground. King 
Charles was very talL No tavern of this name is known to exist now in 
Lambeth, but there is one of the sign of the Thbeb Merry Boys,* pro 
bably a corruption of the above name." f 

In Other places we meet with the Three Jolly Sailors ; at 
Castleford there used to be one representing the jolly sailors 
** with a sheet in the wind/* and under it the following profes- 
sional invitation : — 

*' Coil up your ropes and anchor here, 
Till better weather does appear." 

In North Street, Hull, there is a sign of Jack on a Cruise, 
not on board H.M. ship, but " out on " what the lands folk call 
" a spree ; " the cruises, however, are generally confined to rather 
low latitudes. The Boatswain appears to have been a public- 
house in Wapping in the reign of Charles 11. , for Wycherly in 
the " Plain Dealer," 1676, makes Jerry Blackaire say : — '* I should 
soon be picking up all our own mortgaged apostle spoons, bowls, 
and beakers, out of most of the ale-houses betwixt Hercules 
Pillars and the Boatswain in Wapping." The Boatswain's Call 
is a public-house sign in Frederick Street, Portsea, whose invita- 
tion the sailors, no doubt, accept \nth much more pleasure than 
the boatswain's call of "all hands on deck" on a frosty winter 
morning. It was the name of a patriotic sea song during one of 
the wars with France. Eed, Wuite, and Blue, and its syno- 
njine, the Three Admirals, both occur in more than one in- 
stance in Liverpool. 

The .Ajjohor was, perhaps, set up rather as an emblem than as 
referring to its use in shipping. It is frequently represented in 
the catacombs, typifying the words of St Paul, who calls hope 
"the anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast." St Ambrose 
says, "it is this which keeps the Christian from being carried 
away by the storm of life." Other early writers use it as a sym- 
bol of true faith, and one of them has this beautiful idee : — 

• still in existence in Upper Pore Street, Lamboth. 
t Thomas Allen's lliatoiy of Lambeth, 1827, p. 307. 
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rme*s Docks, and is still to be seen in Church Street^ Mile 
End; the Coblb, a sort of fishing-boat, common in Northum- 
berland ; the TiLTBOAT, Sommers Quay, Thames Street, in the 
XVIIth. century, and still at Billingsgate. This last was an open 
passenger boat for Greenwich,Woolwich, Gravesend, and other places 
down the river. It took tNvelve hours to perform the voyage to 
Gravesend, and much more if the wind was contrary, and the boat had 
not arrived before the tide turned. The tiltboats were superseded 
by steamers in 1815. The Dark House, Billingsgate, was their 
starting-place, and passengers would probably patronise the tavern 
with this name in the immediate neighbourhood, as they go now 
for a glass of ale and a sandwich to the Railway, or Steamboat 
Inn, during the quarter of an hour preceding departure. 

The Fishing Smack was a public-house formerly standing near 
St Nicholas Church, Liverpool. The sign represented a man 
standing in a cart loaded with fish, and holding in his right hand 
what the artist intended to represent as a salmon. Underneath 
were the following lines : — 

'' This salmon has got a tail, 
It 's very like a whale ; 
It *8 a fish that 's very merry ; 
They say it's catch'd at Deny; 
It 's a fish that *s got a heart, 
It 'fl catch'd and put in Dugdale's cart." 

This truly classic production of the Muse of the Mersey con- 
tinued for several years to adorn the host's door, until a change 
in the occupant of the house induced a corresponding change of 
the sign, and the following lines took the place of the preced- 
ing :— 

" The cart and salmon has stray'd away, 
And left the fishing-boat to stay, 
When boisterous winds do drive you back, 
Come in and drink at the Fishing-Smack." * 
The Old Baeoe was a sign in Bucklersbury : " When Wal- 
brooke did lye open, barges were rowed out of the Thames, or 
towed up so farre ; and therefore the place has ever since been 
called the Old Barge, of such a sign hanging out over the gate 
thereof." t The Old Barge, or the Old Boat, is still frequently 
seen as a sign on the banks of some of the canals through which 
boats and barges are towed. 

The Boat, an isolated tavern in the open fields, at the back of 

• Hone's Evcty Day Book, vol. il. f Btowe's Survey of London. 
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ig Hospital, was the head-quarters of the riotera and 
k^, who, excited by tlie injiidkiotiB zeal of Lord Gtoi^ 
Oonioiij s0t LtJndQa m a blaze during the *' Ko Popery** uqU m 
1780, 

Kext Boat by Pa^l% in Upper Thames Street, may lie seen 
on the trades token of an ide-houBe, eTidently kept by a water- 
man, who \ised to ply with his boat near St Paurs. The token 
of thia house represents a boat containing thit^ men, over it the 
legend, " Next BoaV' " Next Oars" was the eiy of the water- 
men waiting for a fare. Tom Brown in hi^ walk round London, 
&iiya, ** I Bteercd Mm down Black fry ars towards the Thatnea 
Hide till coining near the staii^a^ up started mch a noisy mnl- 
titude of griziy old Tritons, hollowiug aud hooting out Jfext 
Oars and scuUerSj d.^c. And with that I bawled out as h>ttd aa n 
speaking trumpet, ^^"^eM Oars' and away ran Cup tain Ciron, 
and hollowed to his man Ben to bring tbo boat near,*^ '* Neatt 
Boat/^ was also the sign of a pubHohouse of note adjoining 
Holland's Leugner in Biaekfriais, where Holland Street is now. 

The Law is vety badly represented — the Juboe's Head seenus 
to be the only aign in honour of Usis brauch of the Common- 
wealth. It was the sign of CharUa King, a bookaelirr in West- 
minster Hall in 1718 * and may h& readily accounted for in that 
locality. It waa also the fiist m^ of Jacob Tuuaou, the well- 
known bookseller and secretaiy of the Kit*luit Club, when he lived 
near Inner Teuiple gato, Fleet Strwt* In IfiOT when be removed 
to Gra/s Inn giite, be adopted the Sbakbepxaee's Head, nnder 
which he became fiimous. After 1712, he took n shop in the 
Btrandj opposite Catherme Strct^t, but without altcriug Hs aign, 
and there he died in March 1736 possessed of a splendid fortune. 
Thia was that famous Tonsdu who published the works of the 
moat celebrated authors and poeta of tbe day. Dry den was one 
of them. Liberality in those days was a word not to be found 
in the dictionary of a pnbUslier, aa Dry den often experieaced ; 
^ in one of Ms lU tempers, when Tonson had been putting on tbe 
HKrewmther too mneh, the incensiKl poet began a satire upoi 
"^hJm : — 

" With leering look, bullfiitfd, "d freckled fair, 

tWith two left h^ with JudAa<«ol<»ur'd half. 
And frswty porta Otal Uiat tb« aaibietit aSf ," 
ea lines he lenl aa a sample of his iwmr fain to the |»ab* 
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Usher, with the gentile addition : '' Tell the dog that he who wrote 
this can write more." Tonson did not wish to see more, however, 
and Dryden obtained what he desired. About the year 1 720, Jacob 
Tonson left the business to his nephew, Jacob Tonson, jun., son of 
his brother Richard, who, through the patronage of the Duke of 
Newcastle, became stationer, bookbinder, and printer to the Public 
Board, and this lucrative appointment was enjoyed by the Tonson 
family, or their assignees, till the month of January 1800. 

Lot Gbodal, Beadle of St Martin-in-the-Fields, in 1680, had, 
like other celebrities, taken his own goodly person for the sign 
of his house in Rupert Street, as appears from his advertise- 
ment, in which, like a true Dogberry, the public are informed 
that he had taken a silver watch with a studded case "in custody." 
The Brown Bill was another constable's sign : — 
** Which is the constable's house 
At the sign of the Brown BUI f '* 

Blurtf Master Constable or the 
Spaniard's Nightwdlk. Tho. Middleton. 1602. 

This brown bill was a kind of battle-axe, or hatchet affixed to a 
long staff", used by constables. The name was transferred from 
the weapon to the men who carried it : — 

" Const. Come, my hrown bills, we *11 roar, 

Bounce loud at the tavern door." — Ibid. 

They were also called Billmen : — 
" To us biUmen relate, 
Why you stagger so late. 
And how you came drunk so poon." 

John Lilly s Endymion, 1591. 

Lawyers are only commemorated in the complimentary sign of 
tho Good Lawyer,* and in the Rolls, a tavern kept by Ralph 
Massie, in Chancery Lane, in the reign of Charles IL In vari- 
ous parts of the house, and particularly in the great room up 
stairs, the coats of arms of the Carew family spoke of its former 
possessors. Further back still, we have it as a timber tenement 
belonging to the knights of St John of Jerusalem, by whom it 
was sold to Cardinal Wolsey, who for a time inhabited it, before 
he had reached the summit of his pride and fame. Behind this 
building was the house and garden of Sir Walter RaleigL But 
all these remnants of bygone glory were swept away in 1760, 
when the house was rebuilt, and the name changed into the 

* S«o aader Humobovs Sioas. 
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a value of £20, wliich, in the pride of his victory, he set np m 
his sign. Upon this occasion, John Davis made the foUowiiig 
epigram in his '* Scourge of Folly : " — 

" The Hand and Golden Pen, Clophonion 
i Sets on his sign, to shew, proud, poor Boul, 

I Both where he wonnca, and how the same he won, 

I From writers fair, though he writ ever foul ; 

I But by that Hand, that Pen so borne has been, 

' From Phuse to Place, that for the last half Yeare, 

It scarce a sen'night at a place is seen. 
I That Hand so plies the Pen, though ne'er the neare, 

' For when Men seek it, elsewhere it is sent, 

I Or there shut up, as for the Plague or Rent, 

I Without which stay, it never still could stand, 

Because the Pen is for a Running Hand,*' * 
The sign of the Hand and Pen was also used by the Fleet 
Street marriage-mongers, to denote " marriages performed with- 
out imposition." 

Music-shops always adhered to the primitive custom of using 
the instruments they sold as their signs ; for instance, the Habp 
AND Hautboy, the sign of John Walsh, "servant to his Majesty," 
in Catherine Street in the Strand, in 1700.+ Other music-shops 
had the Frknch Horn and Violin ; the Violin, Hautboy, 
AND German Flute; the Hautboy and Two Flutes; all 
these instniments in the woodcut above the shopbill,- which was 
a copy of the sign, are placed perpendicularly beside each other, 
without any attempt at grouping. The Hautboy was one of the 
most constant music-shop signs ; it was formerly a favourite street 
instrument, and might be heard at the Cliristnias " waits," and 
on occasions of popular rejoicing. Waits even are said to have 
derived their name from it, that, according to one authority, 
being the old English name of the hautboy. J This, however, we 
believe to be a mistaka The Waits were " watches'* — guets^ who 
went round at certain hours of the night with music, to let it bo 
known they were on the look-out, and make people feel secure. 

Novello, the well-known music publisher, still adheres to the 
old tradition, and carries on business in the Poultry under the 



* The whole history of this calligraphic contest, written by Bale himself, \s \ 
amonRst the Ifarl. MSS., No. 675. 

t " Twelve Sonatas in two parts ; the first part solos for a nolin, a bass violin, tIoI and 
harpsichord ; the second Preludo!*, Almands, Corants, Sar.ibands and Jigs, with th« 
Spanish YoWj. Dedicated to the Electrcsis of lirandcnburgh by Archangclo Corellt ; 
being his fifth and last operas etc. Price 8 shillings, or eacli jtart single 5 shillingi.'*^ 
Lmdon GateUe, August 26>20, 1700. The use of the word optra here Is somevnal 
peculiar. 

I nawklQS'i History of Moiic, toL ii., p. 107. 
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fll^ of the OoLPEN CROTCnEX SomewBat similar wna tUe Bol 
La, or the MERRy Sojjg {h chant Gatllard) of Gayot or Guy 
Marduint, a bookseller and printer in Purb ciixtt H90* His colo- 
phon here represents the two notes iol £a, flurmonnting two con- 
joined hands, in evidcDt allusion to the words of the Fazige lAn* 
ua "Sola Fides*** At the eide are represented two merry 
obblers, a ckss of mechaaicap who, from time immemorial^ 
ave been noted obovo nU otheiB for merriment, ivnd a habit of 
aging whilst at their work It ia a cnrious fact, that on the* 
Ktle-page of one of the bootB printed by Marchant, the "Epistola 
[de InsaEa de novo repertiit,'' hjs chaiii Gaillard is translated iuto 
1^* Campo Gaillardo," which seems to lead to the inference that 
i work had been printed by some one who had heard of Mar- 
tdiant'a sign, but had never seen it, and merely adopted Ids name 
* is being well known in the literary world, — a fraud frequently 
complained of by the old printers. 

The FEEHcn KoEX was cmce a very common sign, and is still of 

frequent occurrence ; thus, there is a FfiEKcn Eork and Rosk 

in Wood Street, Cheapside ; a Fbenoh Hork akd Half*moon 

at Wandsworth ; mid a Feench HoE:r and Queen's Head in 

^^Bmithficld. This hiat house was, for many years, kept hy Peter 

vley, a noted member of the P. K, and there John Leecb the 

[iwtist, and a friend, used to study low life and boxiana under the 

tutelage of Black Sam. Finally, in the seTenteenth century, there 

I^aa ii HoRTT AND Thbee Tuns ill Leadcuhall Street "Die 

inidos tokens represent it as a French horn; but a drinking horn 

auld certJibily have been a more nsefnl instrument in the com* 

any of tliree tuns, It was evidently a corruption of the Bottle- 

fiiakers* anns, whicll were argent on a chevron fable, tLree bugle- 

[ionis of tlie first between three leather-bottler of the second, 

these Ieather*bottles might easily be miuiiilien for tuus^ and tlio 

glo-hom be modernised into a musical infitrtiment 

I frequency of the Horn rather jars with the unpleasdut 

Rcation that ingtmment had in seventeenth century slang. 

aong the Eoxbnrghe Ballads (iL IS8) there is one entitlod 

*The Extravagant Youth, or an Emblem of Prodigality," with A 

[woodcut represeutmg a youth jumping into the mouth of a lat^ 

Drm On one side stands the father, seemii^y In distress ; oil 

'the other is a madbonse, with the sign of Thb Fool, two of tbd 

inmates looking out from bcliind the bars The eittnT^puit 

le: expatiating on bis mad career^ says ;— 
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** But now all my glory is clearly decay'd. 
And into the horn myself have betray'd. 

All comforts now from us are flown, 
My father in Bedlam makes his moan, 
And I in the counter a prisoner thrown, 
This Horn is a figure by which it is known." 
Tlie Bugle Horn is fully as common ; it occurs on a tradei 
token of 1C67 as the sign of a house in Alderegate Street, and ig 
still to be seen on many inns by the roadside, where the mail 
coach, in the good old coaching time, used to announce its arrival 
by a cheerful tune from the guard's horn. Sometimes the HoBK 
was used in a different sense. It was the sign and badge of the 
! cattle doctor and village gelder, and came to be exhibited as 

j such either from its use in drenching animals, or from the fact 

of such an instrument being blown by the doctor, to give notice 
i to the villagers of his approach. At Messingham, Lincobi, the 

j Horn Inn, a century ago, was kept by such a personage. Further 

on, at p. 369, this professional is mentioned in connexion with 
Tom of Bedlam. 

The Harp, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
the sign of a bird-fancier, " over against Somerset House in the 
Strand;"* and is still used as the sign of many public-houses, 
generally denoting an Irish origin. The Jew's Harp (an instru- 
ment formerly caUcd jeu trompe, Jew's trump, i.e., toy trumpet) 
I was in former times the sign of a house with bowery tea-gardens 

! and thickly-foliated ** snuggeries," in what was once Marylebone 

Park, near the top of Portland Place, but removed on the laying 
out of Regent's ParL Mr Onslow the Speaker used to go there 
in plain attire, and sitting in the chimney-corner, join in the 
humours of the customers, until, being recognised by the land- 
lord one day, as he was riding in his golden coach to the House 
in state, he found, on going in the evening for his quiet pipe 
and glass, that his incognito was betrayed. This broke the 
charm, and like the fairies in the legend, he never more returned 
after that day. At the end of the last century there was another 
Jew's Harp Tavern [and Tea-gardens] in Islington. It consisted 
of a largo upper room, ascended by a staircase on the outside for 
the accommodation of the company on ball nights, and in this 
room large parties dined. Facing the south front of the premises 
was a large semicircular enclosure, with boxes for t-ea and ale 

• London GatettCj December GO to January 2, 170(J', 
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drinkers, guarded by deaL-tHMTd soldieWj between eveiy hox^ 
Ijointed in proper colours* In the centre of this opening were 
tables and seats placed for tbe smc^kera ; a trap-ball ground was 
on tbe eastam side of the house^ whilst the western side sen-ed 
for a tennis court; tbero were also public and private skittle- 
grounds. We find a clue to this rather odd sign in Ben 
Jonson'a play of tlie "DevU is an Ass," Act i, ioene 1, from 
wMch it appears tbat it was formerly a enitom to keep a 
fool in a tavern, who, for the edification of the customers, 
used to play on a Jim*^ harp, sitting on a joint-ctooL 

One of the signs originally used exclusively by apothecaries 
iras the Mortab a^b Pesti-b> tbeir weU-known imfjleiuetita 
far pounding dmga Among tbe celebrities wbo sold inediclnea 
under tMs emblem was the noted Jobn Moore, " author of the 
celebrated Wonu Powder/' to whom Pope addressed some stanzaa 
beginning : — 

« How much, egrcgioui Moore, tarn W9 

Deceived hy fihown aud f omii i 
WbateVr we think, whata'er wo ee^ 

AH human kiad aro wormi," 

His shop was in St Lawrence Ponltney Lane- Every week 
the newspapers contained advertiaements proving^ by the most 
wonderful euresi tbe efficacy of bis powders. 

In tbe sixteenth century a publican in Pam adopted tbe sign 
of the p£StrLE, on account of his living in the Bue do k 
Mortellerie, (5Iortar Street) His house waa in bigb repute 
amongst the gallants of tbe period, which pxocured him « visit 
frani Master Villon, who thus describes it : — 
•* S'tm irlnt en udo hotellorifi, 
Hu9 dfi hk MorUUerie, 
Ou pend Fenfteigue dii Fisi^t 
A boa laps ot bon hosteL** * 

VzLLOK, Fran^m Miputi. 
The ApotbecM7 leads n§ to tbe Baxber, or rather Barber- 
Surgeon, and the Bahbee's Poli, which dates from tbe time 
when barbers practised phlebotomy i the patient undergoing this 

* ** He eune In ui Inn, 

In the Ruo d« In Korlelt^rlii, 
Whei« th« lien ot tli< Peyil« hmg* out, 
41 which plftce lh«fi J* Kood eatcrlHlbJueDl to he had." 
^li pofltflirlndlcrf VlUDit» wed to fo mbon^ wlfik i^ jvw '-' ' '- ^'0 robbea «iy| 
e]ittl«<l iMidlofdi, sod obl^latd jootf diiiii«fi witisoat fny 1. wlLmcd ha 

aQcd Iheiia **E^tt MYtmAetS T06 tnmumtlfhp foi ' ..ccajiotullr tie 

«««kl ffrt k Maioff la Um bwialn to ■iilit tit 41f«ttliMi, l^^^i^ ^4v»^LuJ7 aiimcj^ li« 
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operation had to grasp the pole in order to make the Uood 
flow more freely. This use of the pole is illustrated in mora 
thau one illuminated MS. As the pole was of course liable 
to be stained with blood, it was painted red; when not in 
use, barbers were in the habit of suspending it outside the 
door with the white linen swathing-bands twisted round it ; 
this, in latter times, gave rise to the pole being painted red 
and white, or black and white, or even with red, white, and blue 
lines winding round it. It was stated by Lord Thurlow in 
the House of Peers, July 17, 1797, when he opj)Osed the Sur- 
geon's Incorporation Bill, that, " by a statute still in force, the 
barbers and surgeons were each to use a pole. The barbers 
were to have theirs blue and white striped, with no other appen- 
dage, but the surgeons [which were the same in other respects] 
were to have a gallipot and a red flag in addition, to denote 
the particular nature of their vocation." 

Besides the well-known brass soap-basins appended to the 
pole, the barbers in former times used to have other and more 
repulsive signs of their profession : — 

** His pole with pewter* basons hung, 
Black, rotten teeth in order strung, 
llang'd cups that in the window stood. 
Lined with red rags to look like blood, 
Did well his threefold trade explain, 
Who shaved, drew teeth, and breathed a vein." 

In Constantinople, where the barber still acts as surgeon and 
dentist, the teeth drawn by him are worked in ornamental 
patterns intermixed with blue beads, and hung as trophies in 
the window. Some of our London dentists even yet follow this 
disgusting custom, for in no less a thoroughfare than Sloane 
Street there is a certain clicmist-dentist who exhibits in his 
window a whole bottleful of decayed teeth. Instead of cups 
** lined with red rags to look like blood," the genuine article 
was formerly exhibited in the windows ; but this was already 
prohibited at an early period, since the " Liber Albus" enjoins 
"that no barber be so bold or so dai-ing as to put Uood in 
tlieir mndows openly or in view of folks j but let them have it 

* It is to be observed that these soap-basins are now always of hrasiy and also that 
on the continent their place is taken bv a shallow brass basin to contain hot water— 
Don Quixote's helmet of Mambrino, held under the chin of the person to be shared, 
with a hollow space in the rim to fit the neck, and a cavitjr into which the soap Is 
deposited duriug the operation. 
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ctiriied privOy imto tlie Ttianjes> nndar pain of pacing two 
shillings untt) tbe use of the Sbeiiffe.*' 

As " a little learning is dangerons," the "barber of tlie oldon 
times generally contrlTed to make Mm self more or leas ridicu- 
lous, Steele saja : — " The particularity of this man [Don 
Saltero, see p. d5] put me into a deep thought* whence it should 
proceed that of idl the lower orders barb^ should go further 
in hitting the ridiculous than any other set of men. Watermen 
brawl, cobblers sing : but why must a barber be for ever a poli- 
tician, a mnsicianj an anatomist^ a poet, and a physician 1" Thia 
love of music was at aU times an idiosjncraay of the knights 
of the bra^s basin, Moriey, in his ** Plain and Easie Introduc- 
tion to Fracticall Musickci" says ; — "It should seem you came 
lately from a barbe/a ahop, where you heard Gregory Walker 
or a Corranta plaide m the new proportions," Henry Bold, in 
the beginning of the aeventcc-nth centntj, speaks of andent 
tunes **atili sung to Barhfrs' cittfrns, viz., the "Lady*a Fall;" 
"John come kias me now j** "Green Sleeves and Padding Pies ;" 
" The Faiik*a Delight/' &c. And Tom Brown, in his ** AmuAe- 
tnents for the Meridiati of London," remarks : — 

" In » E^rb«r*B shop I satr a Bean ao ororfaden with wig th^t there wu 
00 difference between lim head atjd tho wooden Otca that itood In the 
window. The fop it Aeetni wu nowly come to bli BitAte, though not to 
Uio jeafB of DkcrctioD, and wm wka^g the Song : * Umppv Itia ebild 
whc«a fdtber i^ gone to the DqtU i ' Atid ibo BtUMir wa« all Uio whiles 
keeping titne on hik Cittam, for, jou know, ft Cittern and a BArb«r U m 
riAtund 34 ID ilk to II calf, or the lj«ars to be Attended hy a Bug^plpcr." 

The cittern is also mentioned by Ked Ward : — *^ I would sooner 
hejir an old barber sing * Wliittiugton's Bella * upon a cittern/' 

But enough of their musicid parts ; as for their learning no 
examples are wanting ; Partridge, the claadcal scholar, in Fielding s 
** Tom Jones •/' Yosi-ius' barber, who used to comb his hair in 
iambica;* and Smollett*e Hugh Strap, are excellent spccimena. 
This laat one was sketched from Ufe ; his real name was Hugh 
Hughson ; he died in the parish of St Martin si u4he*Fitld^ at 
the advanced age of eighty-£ve, having kept a balbc^8hop in that 
locality upwards of forty jean^ Hia shop was hung round with 

• Tonani, '< Do Fficmtloin Quktn »t Tlrlbiii Hftlmil," OxIM JfT3h p. A Imao 
7«Mliii WM &B. eemaxxie natduBAa, wkn M&A A ttadA of WlndfAr le lasa la Hm 
tibatt wmOM DD rhnhm hi lATi >~"l t^mnta^tm Uimt mBr« Uiaii oae« I It&f a tUUm lulA 
Uiv liAitdi «f sten of tliii loct wlui ooold tmlUt* M OflAMire ci mn§ In ef^mblnt ihv 
IwtT, W9 M p»iaellmfia to AAtnii i tw^ lattlligiyf liaMet, Uwb«ei, dAc^l^ 1^, 
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Latin quotations, and ho would frequently point out to Iub cus- 
tomers the several scenes in " Boderick Ilandom" pertaining to 
himself, which had their foundation, not in the Doctor's inven- 
tive fancy, but in truth and reality. The meeting at the barber- 
shop in Newcastle, the subsequent mistake at the inn, their 
arrival together in London, and the assistance they experienced 
from Strap's friends, were all facts. He is said to have left 
behind him an interleaved copy of " Roderick Random," showing 
how far we are indebted to the creative fancy of Doctor Smollett^ 
and to what extent the incidents recorded were founded upon 
fact. 

Not many years ago there was a hairdresser in the Rue 
Racine, who, probably on account of his proximity to the uni- 
versities of the College de France and the Sorbonne, had this in- 
scription on his window : " xc/'^w rdxtara xal otvdcn,** " I shear 
quickly and am silent." This classical hairdresser was evidently 
acquainted with the answers given by Anaxagoras to a barber 
who asked him, " How do you wish to have your beard shaved ? ' 
and who received the laconic answer, " without tiilking.** The 
shutters and windows of our Parisian worthy wore covered with 
inscriptions in foreign languages, the number of which was only 
surpassed by the Bible shop in Brompton, during the time of 
the International Exhibition in 1862. 

An eccentric barber opened a shop under the walls of the 
King's Bench Prison ; the windows being broken when he en- 
tered the house, he mended them with paper, on which appeared, 
*' Shave for a penny," with the usual invitation to customers ; 
whilst on his door was scrawled the following rhymes : — 

" Here lives Jemmie Wright, 
Shaves almost as well as any man in England, 
Almost — not quite." 

Foote, who delighted in anything eccentric, saw this inscription, 
and hoping to extract some wit from the author, whom he justly 
concluded to be an odd character, he pulled off his ha^ and 
thrusting his head through a paper pane into the shop, called 
out, " Is Jimmy Wright at home 1 " The barber immediately 
forced bis own head through another pane into the street, and 
replied : " No, sir, he has just popt out." 

Numerous more or less witty barbers' inscriptions are recorded ; 
one of the best is that attributed to Dean Swift, ])enned by him 
for a barber, who at the same time kept a public house : — 
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** Eovo not from poU to pofe, but sbefi In bere. 
Where nought exeeU the diaTlDg but Uie beer/* 

A variatioii often met is :^ — 

"Rove not from pole to pole^ but here turn in. 
Where sought cxe^ls the sliaving but th© gin/' 

Sir Wftlter Bcott in Lis -'Fortunes of Nigel,** 
motto to chap, i\\^ gives tJio folio wing version ; — 

**Rofa not from pole to polo — the min livea here^ 
Wboae niaor*B only equ^*d by Lia beer ; 
And wbere, In either eeHfle^ the Cocknej put, 
lib^jf if be pleases, get confounded cut" 

Tljo amalgamation of the two trades lias led to some other 
rb)THos aud jokes, A barber-publican in Dtidley kis tUe follow- 
ing larbam^B joke i — 

'• \YU% do yoa think 
1 11 flbjive joa for nothu^ And giro jon lome drmk I " 

The point of this joke lies iii the punctuation » which the illitemtc 
$haver9 coming to tbo shop are aure to treat with suiircmo cou* 
tetnpt I but a barber in ILitcliffb Highway^ citca 1825, had the 

followiug hunajtde iuvilation i — 

*^ Ilwr cut with dei^atch, 
SlifLTe weU !□ a tninuie, 
And ft jj^Ass in the bar — g^iia 
With ft thimbkrf yl in it* 

• Nol^f—Dt pin iiii4 bltfcef?, all for a penpy Id. 

Coine io, JoUf Tors imd bo Hntpud Aemis thft liot,* 

Another common inscription is the following : — **I tell U therein 

no shaving to X L 'b (name of the barber.) The Parisian 

barbers are much on a par with their English coUeagiica in bril- 
liaacy of wit and inventive power ; ** Id on tajennit/'t uaed to 
be a fret^ucnt inscription with tbem ; oth^m have :— 

** Ia nature donne borbe et clieTeux^ 
Bt moi j« les ooupe toiu Ica deux,*' 



" A tottt« lei tgurea d^lunt me* raeoin, 
Je tiMgue la erttlque dea fidules nilfToimi''t 

t ** P««|Ae Ktde i^imiffer bere,** KllodtDf te the youtlifia ^ppe^ynjiea «r* nAtt wlihaut 

t ** KJitnft iKfvt hard and hAlr^ 
Aoil I eat Oitm both." 

** I dcnretfi Bif ivAn t« all fiicn, 
Adil cm lUttd tbe !«•& «< Uii IrectI looktaf ^kSiubp." 
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Tools belonging to yarious handicrafts are common public- 
Louse signs at the present day. The Axe is a very old sign; it 
was a well-known carriers' inn in Aldcrmanbury in the seventeenth 
century, and was one of the places viaited in 1634 by that thirsty 
tourist, Drunken Bamaby. From this inn, the first regular line 
of stage waggons from London to Liverpool was established to- 
wards the middle of the seventeenth century. There were con- 
stantly some of them on the road, for they left every Monday 
and Thursday, and it took them ten days in summer, and as 
many as twelve in winter to perform the journey. 

In 1642 there appeared "A Petition from the Towne and 
County of Leicester unto the King a most excellent Majestie,** 
which was " printed for William Gay, and to be sold at his shop 
in Hosier Lane, at the signe of the Axe, July 29, 1642." When 
we consider that "the King's most excellent Majestic," was 
Charles I., we may come to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing in a sign, as well as in a name ; it was certainly an omin- 
ous and bad sign for the king. The Ckoss Axes is a sign at 
Preston, Bolton, &c. The axe is also found combined with vari- 
ous other carpenter's tools, as the Axe and Saw, Carlton, New- 
market ; Axe and Compasses in many places ; Axe and Clea- 
ver, in Boston, Yorkshire. Another sign, complimentary to the 
same class of workmen, was the Two Sawyers, which, at the 
end of the last century, was to be seen near the garden wall of 
the archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth ; not unlikely, this was the 
same house, of which trades tokens are extant from the time of 
Charles II., when it was kept by John Raines, and its locality is 
described as tlie " New Plantation, Narrow Wall, Lambeth." 

Signs referring to iron in its various states are very conimon 
on pubUc-houses, as the smith is generally a good customer to 
them. Iron seems to have a dipsetic effect even in the bowels of 
the earth, if we may judge from the quantity of Miners' Arms in 
Staffordshire, War\\ickshire, and the black country, in which 
latitudes teetotalism evidently has made but little progress ; the 
Davy Lamp is another sign intended to court the custom of 
miners, but being almost exclusively for workmen in coal pits, it 
only occurs in Northumberland. The Forge, or the Thbes 
Forges, is common in the Midland iron districts. The Cindbr- 
ovEN occurs in Norwich. The Anvil, the An^'il and Black- 
smith, the Anvil and Hammer, the Smith and Smithy, &a. 
are all common about Sheffield. So are Hammlrs. combined 
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ifitli Tttriona iiistruments, m PrNCEES, Vice, STiTaYj &a The 
Two Smitbs was a eigu In the Minories in 1 ^55 ; the trndea 
tokens of the houm represent two men working at the anvil 
HaBNAiL6 is a sign in Dudley, that town having been faiuoua 
far the raanufactuire of H.iilj of every description^ even as early 
ILS the time of Henry VIIL, for the naila u^cd in building the 
hall at Hampton Court came from there, and the original ao 
counts preserved in the Public Eecord Office state that there 
waa "Payde to Kajnalde Warde, of Ditdle^^ for 73o0 of dubbyll 
tcnpenny naykij inglys at lis. the 1000." 

The Bjio of Kails was once a veiy common sign ; there la 
one fitiU reuiainlitg in Arabella Ro\v, Pimlica "About £fty 
years agOj the original sign might have been seen at the front of 
the home, which was a satyr of the woods, and a group of jolly 
dogs^ ydeped BaechauaK But the satyr having been painted 
with doven fee 6, and painted black, it was by the common 
l>eople called theDjsviLj while the Bacchanahaus were traasmuted 
by a comical process into a Bag of Nails.''* This was, how- 
evefy only an old alaug name for the house, for^ in the trial of 
Catlin, Patteroou, and others, for coiispinicy, one of the wit- 
neaa^ describing the jjluce where the conspiiiitors used to meet, 
says : ** He went iuto a public-house^ the si^n of Uie Dwvil and 
Bag Of Naii^, for so that genti>^ called it amongst themselves, 
{thoui^U it was the Blackhooe's Head and WoolpacKj) by 
Buckingham Gkite^^'t 

A £<ma jC(f« representatloii of a bag of nails was also used as 
sign, aa may be seen on the trades token of Henry Hurdam in 
Tuttle (TotyU) Street, Westminster, 1663, w^here the bag of naUfl 
is combined livith a hammer crowned* And as it would be diffi- 
cult to guess what the kig contained, and nok>dy cares to buy 
" a pig in a poke,'' the nails were sometimes represented protrud- 
ing through it, as on the token of Samud Hincks of White- 
chapel, 1669. A somewhat similar sign is exprc^cd in Bouen, 
Bue de« Bons Enfans ; it is carved in stone, and represe^ta a 
bag witb smith's tools protruding out of it. 

Bakers and millers also are represented by a variety of signii 
Beaming at the Busuel, a sign on the Bankside in the eeviii* 
twnth century, and the Shovel and Sieve, the sign of a brush 
iiid tumeiy warehouse among the Bagford Bills, we wtxt 

■ T&f «ni AD«c4ot«% 143S* 
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accompany the com to the mill, where we meet the Dusty 
MiLLEE, a favourite sign in some parts of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. A reminiscence of childhood may have suggested the 
epithet in this sign, for there is the well known nursery rhyme, 
" Millery, Millery, Dusty poll, 
How many sacks have you stole ? " 

The Millstone may be seen at Stockport and Macclesfield. 

The Windmill itself ia a very old sign. It was a tavern in 
Lothbury, Old Jewry, frequented by fast men in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. Wellbrcd, in " Every Man in 
liis Humour," (a play by Ben Jonson,) dates his letter to Edward 
Knowell from this house : — 

" Why, Ned, I beseech thee, hast thou forsworn all thy friends in the 
Old Jewry, or doest thou think us all Jews that inhabit there," &c. 
It is named amongst the list of inns "viewed" previous to the 
visit of Charles V. in 1522. 

*^ Hugh Clapton, Mercer, mayor, in 1492, dwelt in this house and kept 
his Mayoralty there ; it is now a tavern, and has to sign a Windmill. And 
thus much for this house, sometime a Jew's synagogue [in 1262,] since a 
house of friars, [fratrea de penitentia Jesu or de Sacca, 1275,] then a noble- 
man's house, [Robert Fitz Walter, 1305,] after that a merchant's house, 
wherein Mayoralties have been kept, and now a wine taverue." — Stow. 

The Peel, i. e., the wooden shovel with a long handle used by 
bakers to place bread in the oven, was the sign of John Alder, in 
Leadenhall Street, 1668. "Next comes the basket or Panyer, 
to bring bread round, which gave its name to " a passage out of 
Paternoster Row — called of such a sign Panyer Alley.*'* This is 
the highest spot in the City of London, as we are informed from 
an inscription under a stone figure of a boy sitting on a pannier, 
eating a very questionable bunch of grapes : 

" When you have sought the City round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground. 
Aug. 26, 1688." 

The Pannier was not an uncommon trade emblem. The Baker and 
Basket is the sign of a public-house in Lcman Street, and another 
in Worship Street. The claims to superior usefulness of the Baker 
and Brewer are held forth triumphantly to the advantage of the 
latter in some signs of this name. One, in Wash Lane, Birmingham, 
gives a pictorial representation of it; the baker's hand is resting on 
what is usually called the " Staff of Life," — namely, a loaf of very 

• gtow, p. 128. 
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respectable dimemiona ; the brewer exhibits " with artful pride**' 
a foaming tajikurd, when tbe following dialogue ensues ; — 

'^ The Baker says, I 've the Stoff of Life, 
And 3rou *re a aiily elf \ 
The Brewer replied^ with iwlful pride. 
Wby, fA« ^ lift iiulp* 

The Two BRKWEna, or tbe Two Jolly Brewebs^ used to be 

very common, but ia now gradually becoming obsolotc. It 
represented two brewers' men carrying a barrel of beer slung 
between them on a pole ; it was also frequently cxJled the Two 
Deaym£K. In the bar of the Queer's Head Tavem^ Gre^t 
Queen Street, is preserved a carved wooden sign, which formerly 
hung before this house^ representing two men standing near ii 
large tun. The Beat astd HonsEs, meaning of course the 
bniwer'e dray, has now in some instances superseded the Two 
JolJy Brewers. The Still, the chief implenjent in the manu* 
f»cture of spirits^ is very appropriate before the liousea where 
the produce of the etill is sold : frequently it b combined with 
Other objects. 

The Boy and Bareel, to be seen in Bagger Lnne, London, 
and in many country places, is EiU that remains of the little 
Bacchua on a tun, formerly in ahnast eveij ale-house : — 

" A little Puncli- 
Gtit B^K^chttfl diitigling of a bunch, 
Bita loitllf entbroo'ii upon 
What's called (in Miniatuw?) % Tun*" 

Cifmphaiyintn^r. London, 1720. p. ftS. 

The Boy akd Cup at Norwich, in 1T50, wna a vaiiation of 
this Bign. Other brewers and distillers* measures also are ex- 
hibited, as tlje BaeeeL; the PoBTEE Butt, (three in B«th ;) the 
Brandy Casks, (three in Bristol \) the Bum Puncheon, at Bris- 
ton^ Lincoln, and such like. Promisea of fair deatJng are held 
out in the sign of the Full Measure, (four in Hull ;) the 
Oolden Heasuh^ Lowgate, Hullj and theFoAMiKO Tankaed; 
or, an appeid is made to pubHc joviali^ by sudi ft sign iw tho 
Pa E TING Pot, at Stamlord, Lincoln. 

Shoemakers generally follow the advice of the proverb, «e §uior 
ultra crepidaMf and confine themeclvea to the sign of the Laht, 
whichj for variety's aake, they paint red, blue, gold, itc But 
since ''cobblers and tinken are the beojt ale drinkers," m^ij ale- 
house^^j have adopted this s^n also. A Crispin who kaeps an 
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tde-houBe near Lis^iiTil, Chester, has aliown himself "tr 
last" by patting under his sign of a Wooden Shoe or L 

'* All day long I have sought good h^eip, 
Audit <U the ^<^^i I hiLYQ found it here." 
The Shf*ae3 was origmoHy a tailor'a sign, though 1 
other trade emblems it had become common in the eei 
century* 

"Snip, map, quoth the tailor'* fiheari ; 
Alaa, poor Loiua, beware thy ears.'* 

Thb elegant little verse is quoted by Randlo Ilglme, « 
to have been thought such a good joke, that a. canny Sc 
buried in Paisley Abbey, had a [uctorial representation 
Ms headstone. Clmrlea Mackie, wlio ynoiQ the histor; 
Abbey J says it is an obliterated cro^ ; more probably, 
it is a ^ur de luce. : %\iu would ako agree with the 
pronunciation of the name of the insect, which is ox 
aame as the last part of that heraldic charge. 

The Hai^d and Seeaks, in Cloth Fair, Smithfield, \ 
important p«irt at the opening of Bartholomew Fair, 
customary to make the proclamation for opening the fa 
the afternoon of August 23d, but the sho\?iuen anc 
opened their booths early in the morning : — 

" liAwful objectiona being njjvi& to tTiU, a riototiB njssembly mel 
before the d^-vy of the Mayor'* Proc;]4mLitir'jn at tlio public-hov 
Cloth pair, in wbicK the Court (if Piepoudre was held^* the 1 
Shtttrit — noiv traUBfomied into a t;iU brtck gin-pala.ce— and at 
Ballicd forth, hearing alf^rig, in later j-cars, tho efEgy of a womai 
aent Liuly HoUandj {who mu^t Lave been instigator, and it would 
lander of the njobj and tho moh— knocking at doore, ringing belli 
ing and riot in r;, porno five thoiiiand atronff, duriog three boura o 
die of tho ni.'lit — proclaimed fi>r iUelf, in ita owd wav, that Bai 
Fair waa opuik The Orst irrcgiilar proclamation was for many j 
Ijy a coiDpa.ny of tailorH> who met the night beforo the legrtl pr< 
at the Hand and ShoajSj clectcij a chairman, and aa the clock atn 
want out into Cloth Fair, oacb with a pa'trofslicar^ in Ah hand. 
man then pri>clfdmed the Fair to the expectant mob, who all Bf« 
errand of riot, to arouse with the newi cf it the akepors in tbo ; 
hood of Smithfield.'* t 

The TttEEE Ceottned Needles looks also like a tail 
and from the evidence of a trades token of 1G(j9 we k 
it was the ai^ of a shop in Aldersgato, Hatton thin 
Bimilar sign may have giTen its namo to Threadneedl 

* The court tH^fore which ppntons ftpErrEevecl In tli* Fidrmirtht have * "ip 
t n. Morlej, ICem^in of flaryiolomew Vur, p. £37, Sec alsa Eyue'* Mf%. 
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(Three Needle Street.) Tliree Crowaed Needles mis a charge in 
the needle-makers' company's ivrms. It h a curious fact tlmt all 
tLo needles used m Eiighmd up to the time of Qticeti EUzabeth 
were of foreign make ; those sold in Cheapside in the feign of 
Queen Mary were made by a Spanish n^o, who carried the 
secret of their manufacture with him to the grave. In 15G6 they 
were manufactured under the direction of a German, Elioa 
Grause, and after that time only it seema thai we had learned 
how to make them* 

Among agricultural signs, the PtoiJOH lead a the van, aomc- 
timea accompanied by the legend *' Speed the Plough." Of two 
inicriptious on the sign of the Plough that have come under onr 
observation, both contain sound advice. That of the Plough at 
Filey might vrell be remembered by "afternoon" farmers i it 
aays; — 

** Ho who by the Plough woaUd thrive^ 
Hicos^If must either hold or driT© j ** 

whilst on the Hough Inn, Alnwick, the following is cut in 
atone : — 

** That which your father old 
H&th purchased and Ml you to p^Mon, 

Do yoti dearly hold 
To Hho w your worthineffl. 1 Tl 7. * ' 

In the invciiU>iy of church goods made at Holbeach, in Liu* 
coin, at tht* time of the Reformation ; — 

Wm. Dftvy hotighb the tygua whereon the plowghe did atood for icrj'. 

ThiJ) pmbftbly refers to the signs or badges exiubited by the 
religious gudd^ in the middle age-? over the altars and aa deoom- 
tions in their chniches, which were in some measure of the nature 
of other signs, in pointing out certain fraternities or trades, be- 
tides poaeesaing a secondary and religious moaning. 

The Tjjovqu um Horses is a sign at Branstou, Lincoln. 
The Plough aki> Haebow is very common. Two doors west 
from the Hakbow Inn lived Isaac Walton, about 1624, canyiug 
on the business of ** milliner and sempstcr," or what we should 
now call a linen-draper. He afterwards resided at a house m 
Chanceiy Lane^ until he left London, for fear of having hia 
monds corrupted — as be himself asserted Goldsmith's tailor, 
who lived at the sign of the Harrow, has gained immortality by 
the bad ti'iate of poor OoUy, On one oeeasion — 

^Q«ldimith fiirutted »hou^ bngsfiaf d Im drM% uul, I bvhvv^ wu 
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■eiiously vain of it, for his mind wm wonderfvU^ prone to mioh imprtl- 
sions. ' Come, come/ said Gkurick, 'talk no more of that, you are perhaps 
the worst — eh, eh.* Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to interrupt him, 
when Garrick went on, laughing ironically, *Nay, you will always look 
like a gentleman, but I am talking of being vsell or til drett? ' Well, let 
me tell you,' said Goldsmith, * when my tailor brought home my bloom- 
coloured coat, he said, " Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. When any- 
body asks you who made your clothes, be pleased to mention, John Filby, 
at the Harrow in Water Lane."^ Johnson. * Why, sir, that was because 
he knew the strange colour would attract crowds to gaze at it, and then 
they might hear of him, and see how well he could ms^e a coat even of so 
absurd a colour.' " * 

Near Bagshot there is a public-house called the Jolly Fasmeb, 
a corruption of the Golden Farmer, a nickname obtained by one 
of the former possessors on account of his wealth, and his custom 
of paying his rent always in guineas, which — so says the legend 
— he obtained as a footpad on Bagshot Heath. That some such 
thing happened is evident from the Weekly Journal, March 29, 
1718, where allusion is made to " Bagshot Heath, near the Gib- 
bet where the Golden Fanner hanged in chains.'* The use oi 
this word JoUy, on the signboard, formerly so common in oui 
" Merry England," is now gradually dying away. Whatever be 
the opinion of our workmen upon the subject of national good 
humour, they no longer desire to be advertised as Jolly; it is 
vulgar, and they prefer Arms like their betters — hence those 
heraldic anomalies of the Graziers' Arms, the Farmers' Arms, 
the Chaff-Cutters' Arms, the Puddlers' Arms, the Paviors' 
Arms, and so forth. 

The Shepherd and Shepherdess is one of those signs re- 
minding us of — 

" The tea-cup days of hoop and hood 
And when the patch was worn.'* 

calling up pictures of rouged shepherdesses with jaunty stra'W 
hats on the top of powdered hair a foot high, short quilted 
petticoats and high-heeled boots, courted in madrigals by shep- 
herds dressed in the height of the elegance of the New Exchange 
gallants, with ribboned crooks and flowered-satin waistcoats. It 
was the sign of a pleasure resort in the City Boad, Islington, 
much frequented in the eighteenth century for amusement, and 
by invalids for the pure, healthy, country air of Islington, which 
was then a charming village, more rural in the midst of its mea- 

• JJoswQll's life of Johnson, YOl, ii., p. 63, 
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** Toebak that edel kruyt aorael duiran getuyg m 
Al die lang zyn gespeent beginnes weer te rujgeB/" 
On the Gk>nDSCHE Mblkmud in Amsterdam : — 
** Goede Waar en goed bescheid 
Krygt gy hier in de Qoudschb Mklkioxd 
Puyk van Verinaa en Virginia Tabac 
Eunt gy hier rooken op uw gemak." f 
Another had : — 

"Teckero Nensen, ecle baasen. 
Die by *t klinken van de glaasen 
Tct het smooken zyt bereyt; 
Zoekje't beste van den acker 
Puyk verynia ? komt dan wacker 
By de walase mellik-meid." X 
Harvest-home, the pleasant time of congratnlation and feast- 
ing, must be an alluring sign for the villagers, calling up recol- 
lections of all the festivities yearly celebrated on that grand 
occasion, when — 

'' the harvest treasorea all 
Are gather*d in beyond the rage of stomu^ 
Sure to the swain." — Tliomson, 
One of the misfortunes of the " nimium fortunati sua si bona 
norint " is pictured in the Caet Overthrown, which is a pub- 
lic-house sign at Lower Edmonton ; though how it came to be 
such is difficult to guess. On Highgate Hill there is an old 
roadside inn, the Fox and Crown, which displays on its front a 
fine gilt coat of arms with, the following inscription under 
nwith : — 



6th July 1837. 
This Coat of Abms is a Qraite 
PROM Queen Victoria, fob Ser- 
vices RENDERED TO HeB MaJESTY 

WHEN IN Danger Travelling 
down this Hill. 



» "Tobacco fs a noWe irccd, as manj can testify. 

Numbers of people who were long since weaned begin to sock agala.** 
t " Here at the Milkmaid of Goada 

Yon will receive gooil articles and cirU treatment, 
Here you may smoke at yonr ease 
Tip-top Varinas and Virginia tobacco." 
I «Dafnty noses, noble masters, 

Who, by the Jingling of the glassef. 
Are prepared for a 'smoke ;' 
If you look for the finest grovtii, 
The best Tarinas ? Come then at onc<> 
To the Walloon Blilkmaid," Ac. 
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Earl of Rutland, " which was the first that was ever used in Enj 
land.'* But in his larger Chronicle he says : — 

** In the year 1564 Quilliam Boonen, a DutchmaD, became the queen 
ooachmaD, and was the first that brought the use of coaches into Englan 
After a while divers great ladies, with as great jalousy of the queen's dj 
pleasure, made them coaches, and rid up and down the countxy in thei 
to the great admiration of all the beholders, but then by little they gre 
usual among the nobility and others of sort, and within twenty yean b 
came a great trade of coachmaking." 

Taylor the Water poet, who, as a waterman of course, bore 
gwidge to coaches, said, " It is a doubtful question whether tl 
devil brought tobacco into England in a coachj for both appeart^ 
at the same time." How common they became in a short tin 
appears from all the satirists of that period ; not only the nobilit 
but even the citizens could no longer do without them, afti 
fthcy were onco introduced. Not forty years after their fin 
/appearance Pierce Peimyless, speaking of merchants' wives, saya 
** 8he will not go unto the field to coure on the green grasse, br 
she must have a coach for her convoy." * No wonder, then, tha 
according to the " Coach and Sedan," a pamphlet of 1636, thci 
were then in London, the suburbs, and four miles' compass wit] 
out, coaches to the number of 6000 and odd. These were near! 
all private carriages, for the hackney coaches were only establishc 
in 1625 by one Captain Bjuley. Their first stand was at tl 
Maypole in the Strand. They numbered about twenty, and wei 
attached to the principal inns. In 1636, the number of hackne 
coaches was confined to 50 ; in 1652, to 200 ; in 1654, to 300 
in 1662, to 400; in 1694, to 700; in 1710, to 800; in 1771 
to 1000 ; in 1802, to 1100 ; but in 1833 all limitation of numb< 
ceased. Besides cabs of various kinds, there are now above 
thousand omnibusses regularly employed in the Metroi)olis, an 
the commissioners of stamps are authorised to Hcenso all sue 
carriages without limitation as to number; the proprietor payin 
the duty of £5 for the licence, and 10s. per week during its coi 
tinuance. What a difference just two centuries ago, when b 
proclamation of the " Merry Monarch : " — 

" The excessive number of hackney coaches [about 400] and coach hor» 
in London, are found to be a common nuisance to the public damage < 
our people, by reason of their rude and disorderly standing, and passing I 
and fro, in and about our cities and suburbs; the streets and highway 
being thereof pestered and much impassable, the pavement broken up, an 
the common passages obstructed and made dangerous." Hence orders ai 

• Pierce Pcnnylcss, Supplication to the Devil, 1593. 



gSvem, tlmt "^ henceforth none nliill stand Jd tliostreet^huioiilxwithiii their 
eoaf^U-hguaefl, stublea^ And y&rda.'* 

At the Coacli mid Hoi^es, Bartholomew Close, some veatigea of 
tlie ancient buildings of St Bartholoiuew'a Hospital and Convent 
etill remain^ — ^Tiz.j a clustered column in the hecr cellar, walls of 
Immense tUickncas, and au early English window in the taproom, 
Ac, This buUding occupies the site of the north cloister** An- 
other Coach and Horses, in Bay Street, ClerkenwelJ, is also built 
on classic gromid, for it ocimpiea the site of the one© famous 
Hockley-in- the- Hole of bear-baiting memory, A coraical ale- 
house keeper in Oswestry has travestied the sign of the Co&cU 
and Hordes into the Coach akd Dogs. 

The WhekLj an object somctimea seen on agnboards, may 
have been derived firom the CATHESiBm Wheel, (the nanio of a 
favourite old coaching inn iu Bishopsgate Street,) or from the 
wheel of fortune ; the Saddle and the Spur are both very general 
on roadside inns, owing to the ancient mode of travelling ou 
horseback } the WaiP occurs In Briggate, Leeds. 

In Norwich there was (and we helieve is still) a curious com- 
bination, the Whip and Egg^ which existed In that locality ns 
early as the year 1750,f and which is enumerated in London, under 
the name of the Whip and Eggshell, amongst tlio tavonis in 
the black letter ballad of ** London*s Ordiniuriej or Everie Man in 
his Humour," whiist a still cjirlier mention oecuiB in Motlici 
Bunch's Merriment, (! 604,) when the tninsformatiou of pigs intn 
fowls, whereby one of the gulls was so " sweetly deceyvcdj" id 
Liid at tbc Whip and Eggshell. It has been explained as a cor- 
ruption of the Whip and Nag, but the combination of thcao two 
would be so obvious tliat a corruption would scarcely be poasiblo. 
In ** Great Eritain*s Wonder, or Loudon's Admiration/' a baUad 
on tho frost of 1 GS5, when the Thames was frozen over, and a 
Mr hdd upon it, the following hnes occur : — 

** In this same Htreet, before the Tempi© m^ulo^f 
There ieems t*> be * briak aad hvely trade. 
When cv'ry booth bath ffueh a cmmiug »jgii 
As seldom hiith been won in former tiiaa \ 
The Flyis a P— — pot it one of the cnme, 
The Whip a>d Eogsum.!*, ^d the hnmyi by Dameu'* 
The Whip and Egg, therefore, figured on the ice, and may h«f% 
bi^eu bryugbt togetber from the whipping of tgg^^ in making #gg- 

• riiftw r4?ijinlns iirc tfi^mF***! In Arrhert Tettlfvi of Olil 1 

t ii*niltmnn*% Jfdpdai'iHr, %lsTC\\ 3M4X 

t A r^w Qf boQtbs tta tbv 1«« o|it«iii« Uit T^espt^ 
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pnnch, egg-flip, and similar beverages, much drank on the ice ii 
Holland ; and as there were always crowds of Dutchmen on thu 
ice, whenever the river was frozen over, they may have introdncec 
their favourite drink as well as their Dutch whirlings, whimaieB 
and flying boats, and the sign have been invented in order to indi 
cate the sale of those liquors. 

The Thsee Jolly Butchebs used to be seen in the neighbonr 
hood of markets and shambles, either in allusion to the thre4 
merry north-country butchers, who killed mne highwajrmen 
according to the ballad, or simply that favourite combination oi 
three which is of such frequent recurrence. The Cleaveb seemi 
also to be in compliment to this profession, as well as the Mas 
BOWBONES Ain) Cleaybb. Thls last is a sign in Fetter Lane, origi 
nating jfrom a custom, now rapidly dying away, of the butcher b<^ 
serenading newly married couples witi^ these professional instm 
ments. Formerly, the band would consist of four deavers, ead 
of a different tone, or, if complete, of eight, and by beating thei 
marrowbones skilfully against these, they obtained a sort o; 
music somewhat after the fashion of indifferent bell-ringing 
When well performed, however, and heard from a proper distance 
it was not altogether unpleasant. A largesse of hafi-a-crown o: 
a crown was generally expected for this delicate attention. Th< 
butchers of Clare market had the reputation of being the bes 
performers. The last public api>earance of this popular music wa 
at the marriage of the Prince of Wales, when small bands of then 
perambulated the town, playing " Gk)d Save the Queen." Thi 
music was once so common that Tom Eilligrew called it th< 
national instrument of England. In 1759 a buiiesque Ode oi 
St Cecilia's day, written by Bonnell Thornton, was performed a 
RanelagL Amongst the instruments employed in this thep 
was a band of marrowbones and cleavers, whose endeavours wer 
admitted by the cognoscenti to have been " a complete success.** 

As the use of coaches gave rise to the sign of the Coach an< 
Horses, so the Sedan produced some signs, as the Sedan Chaib 
Broad Quay, Bristol ; North Searle, Newark ; the Two Chaib 
MEN, <fcc., Warwick Street, Cockspur Street, and other parts o 
London ; and the Thbeb Chaibs in the seventeenth century, ; 
famous tavern in the Little Piazza, Covent Garden. The Sedsm 
says Handle Holme, ''is a thing in which sick and crazy persons ar 
carried abroad, which is borne up by the staves by two lusty men," 

• Bandle Holme, book liL, clu tU!., p Mft. 
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The first scdau obalr used in Eogkuid was aoo tliat the Duke of 
Baekinghani had received as a g&t from Charles L, "wheti Prince 
of Wales, on hia return from that romantic " Jean-dc-PiLn8 ^^ ex- 
pedition to Spmn.* The use of it got the Duke into tr*>uUej 
and he was accused of *' degrading BnglLihnieo into slaves and 
beasts of burden.'* Lysons, in iiia " Ma^a Britanniii/* give^ 
another origin for them ; speaking of Buncombe at Eattlesden> ill 
Bedfordshire, he says : — 

*^ It waa to one of tbiii family. Sir Sftondi^ri Dimcombo^ a genUemiii pen< 
aioner to King Jauaei and Cluufl« L, tlu^t we uro indebted for tti« a«com- 
modAtioii <il the eedajia or dose olmil^ Iho uji^ of which wa^ &«t introduced 
by htm in this country in tbc? j ear 1634, when ho procured a patent which 
vested in him and bk helrfl t!i« m\& ri^t of carry ing pefiona up and down 
m them for a certain Uma" 

Sir Saundcra hereupon got forty or fifty sedans made, and sent 
them alirnit town, but differences soon arose between the chair- 
men and the coachmen, PanipLkts were WTittcn»+ haJiads were 
iong on the occadoiif and the public sided with one or the other, 
according to mdividuai tai^te. A ballad in favour of the sedan 
aaid:^« 

** 1 love BodjWi, cauae they do plod 

And amUd creiywhea^ 
Which pnmoefi are with leather ahod^ 

And neere diaturb the cane. 
Heigh diowne, dery, dery, downe^ 
Wit£ the hac^ey coaohea downei, 
Their jumpiaga make 
The pavement sbakoi 
Theb nojie doth mad the towne." t 

De Foe, in 1702, soys, ** We are carried to these places [coflfee- 
honsefl] in chairsp which ;iro here Tery cheap — & guinea a week, 
or a smiling per hour — ^md your chairmen serve you for porters 
to r^ on ermnds, &a your gondoliera do at Vemee," The chair- 
men of the ariBtocracy w^ore gaudy liveries and plutnod hats, and 
their chairs were richly gilt and paloted, and provided with velvet 
cushions. Tliey used to be kept in the halls of their large 
ntansious^ As fur the chairmen, we may infer fiom Gay's 
** Trivia " that they were an insolent set ui fellows ; — 

• Df J«hii«Oft}*i ^xptaoaUon that Uief feed'rcd Uielr ]aaai« ft«B Hie t»tta ef S«4^ 
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** Let not the chairman with aasuming stride 
Press near the wall and rudely thrust thy side, 
The laws have set him bounds ; his servile feet 
Should ne'er encroach where posts defend the streets 
Yet, who the footman's arrogance can quell, 
Whose flambeau gilds the sashes of Pall Mall, 
When in long rank a train of torches flame, 
To light the midnight visits of the dame." 

The trampct-like instruments in which these torches were ex- 
tinguished, when arrived at their place of destination, are still 
seen attached to the area railingr of most of the houses in Groa- 
vcnor and St James* Squares, and various other parts of the town 
fashionably inhabited at that period. 

Another creature of this class, now as completely extinct as 
the Plesiosaurus and the Megatherion, or any other monster of 
the prc-Adamite world, was the Running Footman. We can- 
not say that there is not a ** sign" of him left, for there is one in 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, representing a man in gaudy 
attire, running, with a long cane in his hand — ^under it, " I am 
THE ONLY RuNNiNO FooTMAN.'* TMs was a class of servants 
used by rich families in former days to run before the carriage, 
to clear the way, bear torches at night, pay turnpikes, and serving 
also in a great measure for pomp. Generally their livery was 
very rich, being somewhat of the Jockey dress, with a silk sasli 
round the waist ; sometimes, instead of breeches, they wore a 
sort of silk petticoat with a deep gold fringe. They carried long 
sticks with silver heads, which have now descended to their suc- 
cessors the footmen. The Duke of Queensberry was one of the 
last noblemen who kept running footmen. A good story is told 
of him in connexion with one of these servants. \Ylienever his 
grace wanted to engage one it was his custom to make him put 
©n his liver}' and run up and down Piccadilly, whilst he, from his 
balcony, watched their paces ; and so it happened on a time, that 
after one of those fellows had gone through all his evolutions and 
presented himself under the balcony, the Duke said : " That will 
do ; you will suit me very well." " And so your livery does me," 
was the answer, and off the fellow went running like a deer and 
was never heard of afterwards. Another feat on record, some- 
what more to the credit of the fraternity, was that one of them 
ran for a wager to Windsor against the Duke of Marlborough in 
a phaeton with four horses, and lost only by a short distance ; but 
it cost the poor fellow his life, for he died very soon after. Llost 
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relating to them. The Tallow Chandler, very common among 
the trades tokens, was always represented by a man dipping 
candles. To that trade also seems to belong the Bowls and 
Candle Foles^ which occurs in the following rambling advertise^ 
ment ;— 

OTOLEN, 
Loztf or Midaidf 
A Promissory Note for one hundred and twenty Pounds, signed by Johii 
Smallwood and indorsed by John Addanis. Whoever will bring the same 
note to the House known by the Bowls and Candlepoles in Duke Street, 
in the Park, Southwark, shzUl receive five Guineas Reward ; and if offered 
to be paid away or auy Writ to be taken out for payment of the said Note^ 
pray stop it and the party, and you shall have the same Reward. 

%♦ The House is in Tenements, and some part thereof being a Pawn- 
broker's, w^as broke open aud sevei-al things of value missing. Note, This 
mischief arrises from a country Butcher, w^ho did strike and kick an old 
Gentleman at London Bridge, about throe quai-ters of a year ago. And all 
persons who did see the said Assault and will speak the truth, (for Christ's 
sake,) are desired to send their Names and Place of Abode to. the Bowls 
and Candlepoles and the favour shall be thankfully acknowledged.'** 

The Scales is a common sign referring to various trades : one 
of the engraved bill-heads in the Bagford Collection gives the 
Hand and Scales — viz., a hand holding a pair of sc^es ; this 
antiquated mode of representing a hand issuing from the clouds 
to perform some action, has given name to a great many signs 
— all combinations of the hand with some other object, "fiie 
Spinning Wheel was formerly much more common than now ; 
there is still a public-house with this sign at Hamsterley near 
Darlington. The Woolsack was originally a wool-merchant's 
sign; it is often accompanied. by the Black Boy. Machyn men- 
tions this sign in 1555 : "The xx day of July was cared to the 
Toure in the morning erleo iiij men ; on was the goodman of 
the Volsakc with-owt Algatt." It seems to have been one of the 
leading taverns in Ben Jonson's time, who often alludes to it in 
his plays ; like the Dagger, it was famous for its pies. 
•* And see how the factors and prentices play there 
False with their masters, and geld many a full pack. 
To spend it in pies at the Dagger and the WoolpacJc^ 

The Devil is an Ass, act i., sc. 1. 

** Her Grace would have you eat no more Woolsack pics nor Dagger f up- 
mety, **—AlcIiymist, act v., sc. 2. 

Li the year 1682, the Woolsack Tavern in Newgate Market 
attracted great attention, owing to a wonderful phenomenon 

* Newipaper cutting of the year 1762, probably from the London Mefftster, 
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used to meet at this house, exchange their bags and each rotuni 
whence they came, thus effecting a considerable saving of time 
and trouble. Even washerwomen have been exalted to the sign- 
board, for in Norwich there was the sign of the Three Washer- 
women in 1750. And one of the implements of their trade, the 
Golden Maid, (better known as " the Dolly,") may still be seen 
at a turners shop in Dudley. 

A few others remain, which cannot, strictly speaking, be called 
professions, yet are they — or at least they were — means of making 
a living, as the Three Morris-dancers, once a very common 
sign, but now, like the custom that gave rise to it, almost ex- 
tinct. There is one still left, however, at Scarisbrook, Lanca- 
shire, and in a few villages a remnant of the dance is also kept 
up on certain occasions. They were called Morris, or Moors, 
from the Spanish Morisco, Black faces were required for the 
dance : — 

" Nam faciem plerumque inficiunt fuligine et percgrinum vestium cul- 
tum assumuDt, qui ludicris talibus indulgent ut Mauriesse videantur, aut 
e longius reinota patria credantur advolasse atque insolens recreationia 
genus advenisse." * 

There is a painted glass window at Bctley, in Staffordshire, on 
which the characters performing the dance in the early part of 
the sixteenth century are represented; to these afterwards others 
were added. The earliest performers appear to have been called 
Robin Hood and Little John, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, the May 
queen, the fool, the piper, and the plain rank and file of dancers 
variously dressed. To these afterwards were added a dragon, a 
hobby-horse, and other quaint types. Among the characters re- 
presented on the painted window are also a franklein, a churl, or 
peasant, and a nobleman. The hobby-horseman occupies the middle 
of the window, and is said to represent a Moorish king : he has 
two swords thrust into his cheeks, which seem to represent a 
feat of dexterity performed by Indian and Egyptian jugglers of 
throwing a somersault with two swords balanced on each side of 
the cheek. The horse (merely a frame covered with long trap- 
jjings, and only showing the neck and limbs of a horse, in which 
the man capered about) held a Ladle in his mouth for collecting 
money. 

The fool was one of the features of the pageant, and on him 

• Janias* Etymolofria : *♦ For those that t«ke part in these games, besmear their facet 
With soot and adopt outlandish garments, so that they may look like Moors, or as if the/ 
had come from distant coaatries, and thence had introduced this quaint amusement." 
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lamc grave with tho "Spotted Boy," a natural plie 
wliieh had been one of liia luckieat liits, and brought hi 
■iderablG amount of laoiioy. 

It b curious to obserre liow the £Amo simple thing 1 
mankind ln.\igh for nearly thirty (^nturics, and that 13 
face. In onr age a large proportion of the pnblic seer 
incjchaustible i:»lea.sare in pseudg-i3egroe3j their sotiga aja 
The Greeks on their stage had a young aatyr, dressed 
or tiger-sktaj with a short stick in hia hand, a whU^ h 
head, his hair cut short, and a brown mash This a 
formed ^ome antics, and was the prototype of the h 
The Romans adopted a somewhat simiJar character u 
name of planipeSj because he did not wear the tragic c 
he also wore a variegated dresa, for ApulcioSj in hh** I 
Bpeaka of the " mimna coutnnculns." From the Roma: 
acendcd to the Italians, and ti9 early as the sixteenth ce 
find tho whole troop complete^ jilaying in Spain^ namel; 
quin. Pantaloon, Fagliacico, the Doctor, Jbc. At a ma 
at the conrt of Charles IX., in 1072, tho king represen 
heUa; the Ordinal of Lorraine, Faniiloon; Catb 
Medici^ ColDtnbino ; and tho Duke of Anjon, (aj 
Henry III,,) Harlequin. At that time, or shortly a 
troop of tho Gtelosi played the Italian pieces hi Parisj 
these charactena were introduced* 

For the sign of the GaEEN Han there is a twofold 
tion. I«. That it represents the green, wild, or wood m 
shows and pageants, such as described by Machyn in 1 
on Lord Miiyor's Dav, October 29, 1553 :— ''Then cai 
wodyn with ij grett clubea all in grcne and with 
[squibs] faomyng . * , , with grct herds and lyd hei 
targets a-pon their bake/* Thia green in which tl 
dressed eon.^isted of green leaves. Wiien Queen Eliza 
at Kenilworth Castle, in 1575, " on t]m x of Juloe mi 
the Forest as she came from hunting one clad like 
man all in i?ie,"* who mado a very neat speech to tl 
in which he was kindly assisted by the echo. Besides 
sticks with crackers in pageants, these green men & 
fought with each other, attacked castles and dragone, 
altogether a very fovonrite popular character with thi 
One of their duties seems to have been to clear the 
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Follow the outlawed Earl of Huntrngdon * 

Richflxd, Earl of Huntingdon, 1601, (i.e.. 

It was, in fact, tUc ordinary dreas of foreatera an 
III id is BO still in Gennany. 

*' All in a woodman'fl jacket be waB clad, 

Of LitiCQln Green ^ bislayod with ailver lace,*' 

SrENSEB'i Faerif 

One of the most noted Green ilan tn^'^erna ^ 

Btn>ud Green, IsUngtOB, formerly the residence 

Stapleton, of Gray's Court, Bart., whose initiiils^ wi 

hb wife, and the date 1609, were to be seen on the 

was oue of the suburban retreats frequented by th< 

the dnyi of Charles L, when it had beeu converted i; 

A century ago the sign bore the following inscnptlor 

" Ye are wolleotne all 
To SUpletoD UolL" 

A club used to meet annually at this place, styling 
the Lord Mayor, jUdermea, and Corporation of Strc 
At Dulwich, in the reign of George IL, there was ar 
^hxtij a place of amusement for the Londoners duri 
iiier aeiison ^ it is enumeratedj with other similar re 
following stanza : — 

'* That Van 35 hall and Riickbolt and RiiiiL^lagh too 
And Iloiton and Sadlers bctli Old and New, 
ily Lord Cobhatn'a Head and the Dulwich Grc 
May mnka m much paatimo a^ ever tUcy can. -f 

Dcrry Down, 
Afmkh in OQod Turn, a new B 

The HBHitY AxDEEW w;v3 a eard-makcr'a sign ; ii 
Collection there ia a ^^bopbill of the tijnc of Que< 
Edward Hall, card-maker to her Majesty at the Me 
ill Piccadilly. The playing-eards at that time u?ed 
tain beads on the wrapper, according to whiclt th 
nominated. Merry Anclrcw was one of thorn, Oth 
the Groat Mogul, Henry YII., Henry YIlI,, aiul tl 
Savoy, (Prince Eugene;) second-class cards had th 
Hungary, the Spaniard/ the beau, and the iferry At 

* Leirls^d n I story of Mln^lonp p, 281. 

f Kncliolt was a. rc\mivt} mnn^ion of Qu^cn Etiwh^th. a* l>jtonj ir 
Dpi lied tt} the }iix\i\\c in 114,% It ht^cjimc a ta^hioaalili! fiutniiier drive Hx: 
fe^'ii.^Dii9 : i>u1jUc brt^alcCuts, weekly cooccrtH, and occaslonnl oratnfiod 
mnoQgj^t II^ rLlLnicllDtij^ The houic^ wiu pidlcd ilowu iii li-JA. Olil ai 
Wcl]i rrtntcBi to tJiu vTcll-Uiicwii iilsiCtr In I^niigtc^Uj at Uiit l^criud 
Uid Cotfbam'B Ucdd hua tncJ) tiotiuL'd on £l 07. 
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a ipear or ft holE pik^ ftiid a bom Itiiiig by hh iide from % 
halt or girdle croas hia alioulders. Tom of Bedlam ia in t 
with a long etoE', aod a Cuw or Ox Horn b7 Lis Bide, but \ 
more fantak^io or ridiculous, for he\xv^ a mod mAH he ii mac 
dntjfiacd all over with Hiibios^ Fe^thera, euttirtga o| cloth i 
to make hicd eeom ft mEulman or ouo distracted, when be ii 
dJssemblliig knare.'* 

"The Canting Academy," 167i, gives them a e 
and character ; — 

" AbraTn-men, othorwiae diUed Tom of Bedlama ; tbey are 
and antiekly garbed, with aoveral coloured ribonda or tape i 
may be inateaid of a faatbcr, a f oi tad hangiDg down a lo 
rib.mtla stroaming md tUo like i yet for aU their saembg 
have wit enough to steal aa they go." * 

Aubrey says :— 

** Before the Civil Warro, I remember Tom o' Bedlams 
bogging. They had been sueh oii bad been ia BedUm and t 
ftud come to aomo degree of aoberues^ and when they were 
out iboy bail on their left armo ^d annillA of tinne (priiit43 
inohea breadth, which waa sodored oi^^f 

Tbia permiaaionj if ever it was granted, was njtract 
Ftcstonitioii, for in the year 167^ the Zoiic/o« tfarei 
in several nnmbcra tho following advertisement ^ — 

"TIT HE RE AS sereral Vagrant BerBone do wander ivbout tl 
\Y don and countricgj pro tending themselves to bo La 
cure m the Hoftiutall of Iktblem, commonly Ciilltjd Bedh) 
plates upon their arma and inscriptiona thereon, Theac arc 
that there ie no such liberty given to any Paticntjs kept i 
for th«ir cure, neither is any fluch plate as a dieitiuction or t 
any Lnnatiek during their l>eing there or when di^eharged 
that the flam a ia a false pretence to colour their wanderin 
und deceive the people to the dijahonour of the Goven] 
Hospital^* 

Kot only men but also women of a roving dispoall 
poor Tom's horn, and went wandering, begging, .i 
under the Game of Bess of Bedlam, which is still 8( 
in Oak Street, Norwich. Bess was an old conij>ai 
Tom, for in the i^lixj of ICiug Lear, Tom sings a snat 
with the words, " Come over the bonm, Ecssy, to nae 

* CiBtTnpr Acadcmj, iec&na edition, 1974^ as quoted In KiJcfthn'i 
Ctutotus^' vol. i., P "i'.^il, 
^ LaiLsaownt UtA^^ N«k 231 '« R^ioahu of JqdiUsiiiQ aod Qentmusi^, 
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commercial with the rest of the age, althougli we mi^t vi 
they would force thcmselycs a little less upon our attention 
undertaker recently hit upon what he deemed a brilliant 
of advertising his cheap funerals. He selected some gooc 
from the " Court Guide," and sent out hundreds of telegr 
nouncing the low prices at which a "body" could be interred 
reached their destination just as the lady or gentleman *' 
was sitting down to dinner, others as the " parties '* wer 
ing, or in the act of leaving home; but although the 
failed, the name of the undertaker and his prices wen 
fixed in i)eople's memories, and he received, instead of 
numerous cautions not to telegraph in that way again. 

An undertaker in Islington, some years ago, exhibited 
window some pleasing artistic eflforts of his children, whi< 
have greatly comforted the father. " Master A., aged 12 
liad produced a grinning skeleton, garnished with wor 
cross-bones; and "Miss B., aged 10," had painted in ci 
section of a vault, with coffin heads, skulls, and sexton' 
neatly arranged right and left. The drawings were Iran 
glazed, and parental pride had placed them in the best 
the windows. 
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petites maisons of tlie profligate Frencli nobility in the times of 
the R^gence. Stubbe, in his " Anatomy of Abuses," ^verely at- 
tacks them : — 

''In the Biiburbes of the citie they have gardens either paled or walled 
round about very high, with their harbera and bowers fit for the purpose ; 
and lest they might be espied in those open places, they have their banquet- 
ing houses, with galleries, turrets, and what not, therein sumptuously 
erected, wherein they may, and doubtless do, many of them, play the filthy 
persons." 

The young Rake in Shakespeare's spurious play of the " Lon- 
don Prodigal," (1604,) says to the lady :— 

'* Now, God thank you, sweet lady, if you have any friend, or a garden- 
house where vou may employ a poor gentleman as your friend, I am youra 
to command m all sweet service." 

And Corisca in Massingcr's " Bondsman," (Act I, sa 3) : — 

*' And if need be I have a couch and banqueting-house in my orchard, 
where many a man of honour has not scorned to spend an afternoon." 

He also alludes to it in the " City Madam." A remnant of tliis 
custom is still to be traced in a few country towns, (Sunderland 
for instance,) where the middle classes have little gardens, in the 
outskirts of the town, with bowers and wooden summer-houses 
for tea-drinkiugs. In Holland they still flourish ; the family 
usually take tea in them, whilst paterfamilias placidly smokes 
his pipe and listens to the croaking of the frogs and the lowing 
of the cows in the flat meadows beyond. 

The Well and Bucket is a sign in Shoreditch, not badly 
chosen, as it intimates an inexhaustible supply ; it is of very old 
standing in Lond(m, for it is mentioned in the *' Paston Letters " 
in the year 1472.* 

" I pray God send you all your desires and me my mewed goss-hawk in 
haste, or, rather than fail, a soar-hawk; there is a grocer dwelling right over 
against the Well with Two Buckets, a little from St Helen's Church, hath 
ever hawks to sell." 

The anxiety about the bird, expressed in this letter, is most 
amusing : — " I ask no more good of you for all the services that 
I shall do you, while the world standeth, but a goss-hawk,'* is 
the commencement of the letter, which concludes : — 

" Now, think on me, good lord, for if I have not an ha-^'k I shall wax fat 
for default of labour, and dead for default of company by my troth." 
[^ In old times the ale-house windows were generally open, so 

j! that the company within might enjoy the fresh air, and see all 

' ^ Letter of John Paiton to Sir John Paston, Sept. 21, 1472. 
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(St James' Street, 1699,) the Blub and Gilt Balcony, ( 
Street, 1673.) Lamps have also, for two or three centuri 
quently done duty as signs, and continue still to act as 1 
to those who want the assistance of the doctor, the chei 
the sweep. Ale and cofiFee-houses, too, are frequently de 
with gorgeous lamps : this was already the custom i 
Brown's time : — 

"Every coffee-house is illuminated both without and withir 
without by a fine Glaus Lanthorn, and within by a woman bo li 
splendid you may see through her without the help of a Perspecti 

The Moorfield quacks had always lamps at their doors a 
with round glasses, having the same colours as the balls i 
signs, and this custom has been handed down to our day 
chemists, who still have circular, red, green, and yellow bi 
glasses in their lamps. 

In Paris, in the sixteenth century, the pastry-cooks 1 
nights to place a kind of lamp in their windows, which s 
magic lanterns. They were made of transparent paper, < 
with rudely-painted figures of men &nd animals. Ilegnit 
tions them in his eleventh satire : — 

" Resaemblait transparent une lauteme vive, 
Dont quelques patissiers amusent les enfants, 
Oh des oysons bridez, guenuches, elefans, 
Chiens, chats, lievres, reuarda, et mainte estrange besto 
Courcut Tune apr5s rautre."f 

A Dutch grocer, in the seventeenth century, put up t 
of the Burning Lamp, and wrote under it the foUowi 
tich :— 

" Myn lampjo brant uyt den Orient<?n, 
Ik verkoop oly, vygen en krenten.":}: 

The Brass Knocker in the Great Gardens, Bristol, is 
sign taken from the exterior of the house ; also the Flow 
which was very common in old London : one of the last 
iug stood at the corner of Bishoi)sgate and Lcadenhall i 
It dated from an early period, and was, in the heyday 
fame, a celebrated coaching inn. The introduction of ra 
however, gave it a death-blow ; for some time it contir 

* Tom Brown's Amusements for the Meridian of London, 1706. 
t "It represented a burning lamp, such as some pastry-cooks have to amuse 
rcn, on which gccse, monkeys, elephants, dops, cats, hares, foxes, and max 
animals are to be seen ninninp after each other." 

1 " My lamp is k<i»t burning by the produce of the East 
Oil, figs, and currants sold here." 
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find a very substantial and tempting Roxtnb of Beef, with the 
following rhymes : — 

** If you are hungry or a^iry, 

Or your atomach out of order, 
There 's sure relief at the Round of Beef, 
For both these two disorders." 

The roast beef of old England is further represented by Thb 
Ribs of Beef, in Wensum Street, Norwich. The Flank of 
Beef at Spalding, the much less tempting Cow Boast at 
Hampstcad, besides a couple of unpretending Beef-steaks in 
Bath. Our bill of fare also contains plenty of mutton, sometimes 
rehausse with a poetic sauce, as one that was at Hackney in the 
last century, The Shouldeb of Mutton and Cat, having the 
following rhymes : — 

" Pray Puss, don't tear, 

For the Mutton is so dear; 
Pray Puss, don't claw, 

For the Mutton yet is raw." 

The sign is still there, but the verses are gone. This suggested 
to another innkeeper on the common at Horsham, the sign of the 
Dog and Bacon. An epicurean publican at Yapton, Arundel, 
has a more gastronomic combination, viz. : — the Shoulder of 
Mutton and Cucumbers. It was at the Shoulder of Mutton 
in Brecknock that Mrs Siddons, England's greatest tragic actress, 
was born, July 14, 1755. "Fancy,'* writes an enthusiastic bio- 
grapher, "the English Melpomene behind the bar of such a 
place ! '* Legs of Mutton on the signboard do not appear to be so 
common as Slioulders. But by far the finest of all the dishes re- 
presented on the signboard was the Boar's Uead, in Eastcheap, for 
the character of the famous inn patronised by Jack Falstaff makes 
the association of an excellent dish much more natural than any 
heraldic origin. The first mention of this inn occurs in the testa- 
ment of William Warden, in the reign of Richard 11. , who gave 
" all that tenement called the Boar's Head in Eastcheap," to a 
college of priests, or chaplains, founded by Sir W. Walworth, the 
Lord Mayor, in the adjoining church of St Michael, Crooked 
Lane. The presence of " Prince Hal " in this house was no 
invention of Shakespeare ; history records his pranks, how one 
night, with his two brothers, John and Thomas, he made such a 
riot that they had to be taken before the magistrate. No wonder, 
then, at the proud inscription on the sign, which still existed in 
Maitland's time : — " ThU is the chief tavern in London^ At one 
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of the Londoners ; the escort was routed, the padding tal 
devoured, and the whole ceremony brought to an end, bei 
Austin had a chance to regale his customers. 

Puddings seem to have been the forte of this Austin, 
or thirteen years before this last pudding, he had baked 
a wager, ten feet deep in the Thames, near Rotherlii 
enclosing it in a great tin pan, and that in a sack of lime 
taken up after about two hours and a half, and eaten wi1 
relish, its only fault being that it was somewhat overdont 
bet was for more than £100. Austin was also noted 
fireworks. 

The back windows of the Boar's Head looked out u] 
burial-ground of St Michael's Church,* and there rested 
Wiis mortal of one of the waiters of this tavern. His t 
Purbeck stone, had the following epitaph : — 

" Here lieth the bodye of Robert Preston, late Drawer at tl 
Head Tavern, Great Eastcheap, who departed this Life, March '. 
Domiui, 1730, aged 27 years." 

•* Bacchus, to give the topeing world surprize, 
Produc'd one sober eon, and here he lies. 
Tho* nura'd among full Hogsheads, he defy*d 
The charm of wine and evVy vice beside, 
Reader, if to Justice thou 'rt inclin'd, 
Keep Honest Preston daily in thy Mind. 
Ho drew good wine, took care to fill his pots, 
Had sundry virtues that outweighed his fauts (sic) 
You that on Bacchus have the like dependance. 
Pray, copy Bob, in measure and attendance.*' + 
Amongst other Boar's Head Inns, we may notice one in 
wark, the property of Sir John Falstolf of Caistor Cast 
folk, who died in 14 GO, and whose name Shakespeare 1 
in the i)lay. Then there was another one without Aid 
appears from the following curious document : — 

"At St James's the v daye of September, an, 
"A letter to the Lord Mayor of London, to give order forthv 
Borne of his officers do forthwith repaire to tho Boreshed w*'****' 
where tho Lordes are enformed a lewde Playe, called * A Sack 
Newse,* shall be plaied this daye, tlio Playeres whereof he is wilk 
prehende and to comitt to safe warde, untill he shall heare furtl 
hence, and to take their Play shook from them, and to send 1 
hither. 
** At Wesf the vj daye of Sep. 1557." t 

* AUo (loinoiished to make room for the btrcots leading to London Brie 

t L!ius«I(.\viie MSS. No. 8S9, art. 73. 
t IIurlciuTi ^ri^iS No. ^'0. 
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The Pie was a sign in very early times, and gave its na 
Pie Comer, " a place so called from such a sign, sometimes 
inn for receipt of travellers." — Stow, p. 139. One of the 
famous inns with that sign was the Pie in Aldgate. 

** One ask'd a friend where Captain Shark did lye^ 
"Why, sir, quoth he, at Aldgate at the Pye. 
Away, quoth th' other, he lies not there, I know *t. 
No, sayea the other, then he lies in 's throat." 

Witi Recreation^ p. 185, vo 

De Foe, in his " History of the Plague," tells of " a dreadi 
of fellows " who used to revel and roar nightly in that inn c 
the time the plague was at its height, but within a fori 
all of them were buried. The Cock and Pie was once cod 
At an iim in Ipswich there used to be a rude representatio; 
cock perched on a pic, which was discovered whilst the 
was undergoing some repairs. It was also, about the mid 
Last century, the sign of a house famed for conviviality, 
stood on the site of the present Ilathbone Place, Oxford £ 
and was the resort of the " fancy " of those days. A row c 
elms connected this house with another, noted for the 1 
facture of Bath buns and Tunbridgc water- cakes, the lai 
dainty now almost obsolete, but which then was so fa 
that it was 0110 of the London cries, being sold by a m 
horseback. With regard to the origin of the sign Cocj 
Pie, both the ancient Catholic oath, to swear by Cock anc 
(by God and the Pie, or Roman Catholic service book,) an 
fable of the magpie (Old English ^;z>, or 7)^5) and the pea 
have each been duly considered by us ; but the sign is 
ably only an abbreviation of the Peacock and Pie. In a: 
times the peacock was a favourite dish, and was intro 
on the table in a pie; the head, with gilt beak, bein 
vated above the crust, and tlie beautiful feathers of th 
expanded. As a dainty dish, then, it may have been put u] 
the other good things of this world, just mentioned, as a ti 
hungry or epicurean passers-by ; at last the dish went c 
fashion, the name even became a mystery, and was render 
the sign-painters, according to their own understanding, 
Cock and Magpie, which is still very common. There 
public-house with such a sign in Drury Lane, which was a] 
m existence more than two centuries ago, when the rest of \ 
Lane was still occupied by farms and gardenSi and the mai 
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monkey stands just opposite, assisting him in a way we nee 
describe. 

Drinkables are not frequent as signs, if we except sucli \ 
Rhenish "Wine House, and the Canary House ; two tave 
Old London, named after the wines they sold. Barley B: 
Bee's-wing, and Yorkshire Stingo, are at present all three 
mon : the first applies either to whisky or beer ; the secc 
the delicate crimson film left in bottles by old port wine 

I Yorkshire stingo is the well-known name of a kind of ale. 

a house with this name in the New Road, the first pair of 

I don omnibuses were started, July 4, 1829, running to the 

and back : they were constructed to carry twenty-two passei 
all inside ; the faro was one shilling, or sixpence for half th 
tance, together with the luxury of a newspjiper. A Mr J. { 
beer was the owner of these carriages, and the first condi 
were the two sons of a British naval officer. 

Drinking vessels are veiy appropriate ale-house signs. Am 
the oldest certainly ranks the Black Jack, common even i 
present day, although the vessel that it represented is long 
fallen into disuse : it was a leather bottle, sometimes lined 
silver or other metal, and perhaps took its name from a p; 
the soldiers' armour. Sometimes it was ornamented with 
silver bells " to ring peales of drunkeness," in which case i 
called a " gyngle boy.*' * This primitive bottle has been celel 
in one of the Roxburghc Ballads, (vol. iii., foL 433 :) — 

" God above that made all things, 
The heaven, and earth, and all therein. 
The ships that on the sea do swim 
For to keepo the enemies out that none como in, 
And let them all do what they can, 
It is for the use and pains of man ; 
And I wish in heaven his soul may dwell. 
Who first devized the leather bottle." 

Its various good qualities are next explained, and finally :- 
*' Then when this bottle doth grow old, 
And will no longer good liquor hold, 
Out of its side you may take a clout, 
Will mend your shoes when they are worn outj 
Else tnkc it and hang it upon a pin, 
It will serve to put odd trifles in. 
As hinges, awls, and candle ends, 
I For young beginners must have such things.** 

I "* Deckel's English Vlllanies Seven Times Pressed to Deatlw 
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the Leatheb Bottle is anything but an uncommon ale-ho 
emblem at the present day. There is one still to be 8€ 
carved in wood, suspended in front of an old ale-house at 
comer of Charles Street, Hatton Garden. In Germany, also, 
leather bottle was once in use ; drinking vessels of various i 
terials, in the shape of a boot, are common in that couni 
usually with this inscription : — 

" Wer eein Stiefel nit drinken kan, 
Der ist fiihrwahr kein Teutscher Man." 

The Black-jack Tavern, in Clare Market, still in existence, 
quired some celebrity from being the favourite haunt of 
Miller, the reputed author of the famous Jest Book. The ho 
A'as also for a long time known by the cant name of the Jui 
i\'hich it had received from the fact of Jack Sheppard one t 
escaping the clutches of Jonathan Wild's emissaries by jump 
from a window into the street, and so making his escape. Fr 
the Leather Bottle to the Golden Bottle is not so great a a 
as would api)ear at first sight, the golden bottle being simply 
leather bottle gilt, as may be seen above the door of Mei 
Iloare the bankers, in Fleet Street, a firm established for c 
turies under the same sign, although not always occupying 
same premises. In the "Little London Directory for 1677" 
find : — " James Hore at the Golden Bottle in Cheapside," 
of the goldsmiths that kept " running cashes." In 1693 we i 
Mr Richard Hoare, a goldsmith, "at the Golden Bottle" 
Cheapside, but in 1718 the house in Cheapside seems to b 
had a second occupant : — 

" TvROPT or taken from a Ladies* side on Tuesday, the 25*^ of Ma 
\j coming from the Spanish ambassadour'a at St James' Square, a j 
watch and chain, with a seal to it, a penduhim* on the outside ; Wind 
the maker. Whoever brings it to Mr Madding, Goldsmith at the Goi 
jHottU, the upper end c»f Cheapside, or to Jonathan Wilde, over against 
J)ul'e of Grafton's Head in the Old Bailey, shall have 8 Quineas anc 
questions asked." — Dailj/ Courant, April 5, 1718. 

That the Golden Can was also an old sign may be conclm 

from a mention in the nursery rhyme : — 

" Little Brown Betty Uved at the Golden Oan^ 
Where she brewed good ale for gentlemen. 
And gentlemen came every day, 
Till little brown Betty she hopt away." 

Where the fact of little brown Betty brewing good ale pointf 

* A face or dkil-platf, sometimes also calleJ ^jendulum dial. 
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muliitudea that have it for their cognizance, in so much that it Ib painted 
over Uieir doors by the wayside." ♦ 

The Pewter Pot, in LeadenLall Street, was a famous carriers' 
and coaching inn in 1G81. There are also the Six Cans, in 
High Holborn, (a sign evidently suggested by the Three Tuns j) 
and, in the same locality, the Six Cans and Punchbowl. 
This last object, the Pdnchpowl, was introduced on the sign- 
board at the end of the seventeenth century, when punch became 
the fashionable diink ; in one instance, at Penal ney Kea, near 
Truro, we have the Punchbowl and Ladle, but most gener- 
ally it is found in combination with other very heterogeneous 
objects. The reason of this is that punch, like music, had a sort 
of political prestige, and was the Whig drink, whilst the Tories 
adhered to sack, claret, and canary, connected in their memory 
with bygone things and times. Hence it followed that the 
punchbowl was added as a kind of party-badge to many of the 
Whig tavern signs, and hence such combinations as the following, 
all of which still survive at the present day : — 

The Crown and Punchbowl, Somersham, St Ives. 

The Magpie and Punchbowl, Bishopsgate Within. 

The llosE AND Punchbowl, Redman's Row, Stepney, and 
elsewhere. 

The Ship and Punchbowl, Wapping. 

The Red Lion and Punchbowl, St John's Street, Clerkenwell. 

The Union Flag and Punchbowl, High Street, Wapping. 

The Dog and Punchbowl, Lymm, Warrington, Cheshire. 

The Halfmoon and Punchbowl, Buckle Street, WhitechapcL 

The Parrot and Punchbowl, Aldringham, Suffolk. 

The Fox AND Punchbowl, Old Windsor, (perhai)s meant for 
the great statesman, who was not disinclined to the beverage.) 

The Two Pots is tlie sign of a public-house at Boxworth, St 
Ives, accompanied by the following verses, which are enough to 
set the teeth of a Boeotian on edge : how then must they shock the 
refined cars of the Cambridge dons ? — 

" Rest, traveller, rest; lo, Cooper'a hand 
Obedient briogs two pots at thy command ; 
Rest, traveller, rest ; and banish thoughts of care, 
Brink to thy friends and recommend them here/' 

* What trotild old Randle Holme have said, had he seen the elegant (I) breast- 

Sins displayed in the shop-windows of one of the principal West End jewellers, forming 
10 tasteful device of a tobacco-pipe on a quart pot ; another with a rebus for : " Tea 
are an artra heartlfUl card;" and a third with: "0 mjcyer'and similar dislingui 
onuunents. 
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" AU gj ded» Roomer siet^ gj kt 
MifcarkoTut in, profit Ejti nat^ d 

And another one at tbe Hague hac 

a caution to it on a. Jouble-sidect sigD 

" Dce*i Iliiemer OIo gy Et«t en kd 

Komt in «ii pmeft bet n^t li^l; 

Mnar mtjt eena wat hier aaliter 

On the otlier side :— ■ 

*^ Bfltaal eei^tt cer^^fl 

Of ^deri hoed of mi 

A near relative of the Rummer 
in St JAmes' Street, Cavent Oarc 
actor. His drftwcr was " his old 8« 
Lfts so often adorned both the theat 
and aa ho is a person altogetlicr u 
it canty ot be doubted but that he y 
same natunil purity as h^ receives it 
(Brooke *k Hillier,)— EstcourVs ivdv 
of the original Ediition of the Sptc 
occupation of Eatcourt, Paraell allu 
poems I — 

*« Gay Biicclim liking Ei 

A noblo meal beapi 

And for the gucela tl 

Brought Comua, L 

Thia same Eatcourt was sometime 

Club. 

Finally, we may conclude this n 
the signboard with the Tankaud, 
occnirence. There is a puhlic-hous 
which waa formerly part of the he 
field, one of the legal executors of H 

The hanap or tankard was gene 
merly one of the most Tidaablc pre 
in the Act 13 Edw. I., it says that 
house open after curfew he shall be 

• «Wli€ii ftm sw thifl Rtimmcr j«U m 

But cunn? in, ivml tujilc Uii ilqoor^ 3 

f *'Thij llumnicr which you sco Imre i 

Come In, ivqJ la^te Its llQunr, joti 1 

But dLTStt lurti whut Is written 

Ob ^ ctthcr »lde :— 

♦* Fay liefarc yo« p> nwnf, 
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on the signboard we must first of all notice that useful article 
the Looking Glass, which was the favourite sign of the book- 
sellers on London Bridge. Thus, one of John Bunyan's works, 
" The Saints' Triumph, or the Glory of Saints with Jesus Christ 
discovered in a Divine Ejaculation by J. B.," was printed by J. 
Millet for J. Blare, at the Looking Glass on London Bridge, in 
1GS8. The French booksellers also used it : for instance, Nicholas 
Despr6aux, or Dupr6, a bookseller of the seventeenth centuxy, 
who lived near the church of St Etienne du Mont, at Paris. 
Its origin was this : — Speculum, a looking-glass, was in the 
middle ages a common name for a certain class of books. We 
find, as eariy as 1332, a work entitled " Speculum Historiale in 
consuetudine Parisiensi;" then there is the "Grand Speculum 
Historiale,'* the great historical work of Yinccnt of Beauvais, 
one of the most celebrated books of the Middle Ages ; " Specu- 
lum Humana3 Salvat^onis ;" " Speculum Humana? Vitoe ;" " Specu- 
lum Vitas Christai," " a boke that is clcpid the Myrrour of the 
blessed lyffe of our Lorde J'hu crj'stc ;" the " Mirrouf of Magis- 
trates;" "Le miroir de Tame p6cheresse," and innumerable other 
Speculums. These Speculums were amongst the first books that 
were printed ; many of the early booksellers adopted the Bible 
as their sign, whilst others chose the Speculum, which they trans- 
lated and made more fit for the signboard under the name of the 
Looking Glass. 

A curious fact is connected with this so common title of tho 
j Speculum for early religious books. When the first pioneers 

\{ in the art of printing were pondering over their new inven- 

tion, during the transition period from block-printing to printing 
with detached letters, Guttenberg, in 1436, entered into an 
agreement with John Riffe, Anthony Heilman, and Andrew 
Dreizehn, in which speculation the three associates were to fur- 
nish the necessary ftmds, whilst Guttenberg was to pay them 
one half of any profits, the other half being for himself. After 
a certain time the association broke up, differences arose about 
the liquidation, and a lawsuit was the consequence. The docu- 
ments of this lawsuit are still in existence; from them it appears 
that they kept their invention a secret, and called themselves 
*^ SpiegelmacherSy' (makers of looking-glasses,) which looking- 
glasses, according to the evidence of witnesses, had found a 
very ready sale amongst the pilgrims who at that period con- 
gregated at Aix-la-Chapelle on the occasion of some religious 
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We now arrive at kitclieii utensils : foremost amongst these rai 
the Gridikon, which was very common in the sixteenth centu 
and may perhaps have been a jocular rendering of the Fortcul 
The Frying Pan is still a constant ironmonger's sign — thus 
Iliglicross Street, Leicester, there is a gigantic gilt specimen w; 
the inscription " the Family Fry Pan." There are trades tok< 
of ** John Vere, at y" Frying Pan in Islington, Mealman," whi< 
considered in connexion \vith pancakes, one can understand ; I 
it certainly looks out of place at the door of Samuel Wads< 
bookseller at the Golden Frying Pan, in Leadenhall Stre 
1G80. The Copper Pot (le Pot de Cuivre) at Dijon, in Fran 
was the sign of one of the oldest inns in that country. It ti 
opened in 1250 and continued till the middle of the sevcnteer 
century. The society of the Mere Folle held their meetings 
this house. 

The Pewter Platter occurs both in France and in Englan 
it was famous as a carriers' inn in St Jolm Street, Clcrkcnwell, 
1G81. At this inn Curll's translators, in pay, were lodged, a 
had to sleep three in a bed, and there "he and they were for ei 
at work to deceive the publick."* In mediaeval Paris it was 
common sign, and gave its name to several streets. Two of t 
inns victimised by that incorrigible scamp Villon, bore tl 
Bign :— 

" Le CAS advint an Plat d'etain 
Empres saint Pierre-des- Arsis." f — Repucs FrancJics. 

Probably it was a very early sign for eating-houses. 

The Pump is a common ale-house sign, and occurs as such 
a token of Tooley Street, with the following lines :— 
" The Pump runs deer 
Wh. Ale and Beer." 

which, as Mr Bum (Beaufoy Tokens) observes, may bo a traves 
of a verso in Histrio-Mastrix, 1610 : — 

" Yet a verse may nm cleare, 
That is tapt out of Beere." 

Another token belonging to Chick Lane, West SmithGeld, rep: 
sents a hand grasping the handle of a pump ; and a publican 
Old Swinford, who combines encjineering with his trade, has 
similar sign with the words, "Hands to the Pump.*' In t 

:• Loy^t Evening Post, Jan 0-12, 17C7. 

f *« It happened a>. ♦he Pewter Platter, 

Near Saint Pierre des Arsis." 
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many othen that could be mentioned. The Qoldbi Kit 
named in an old advertisement, speaking of some sports a 
pastimes which many English gentlemen are now attempting 
revive : — 

^TlICHARD FENNE7, Esquire of Alaxton in Leicestenhlre, abou 
XV forthnight since, lost a lanner from that place; she hai neitiier B 
nor Yarvels ; she is a white Hawk, and her long feathers and nroelB ; 
both in the blood. If any one give tidings thereof to Mr Lambert at ^ 
OoLDEN Kbt, in Fleet Street, they shall have 40 shillings for their paix 
^-^Mercurim Publicus, August 80 to September 6, 1660. 

The Lock and Key is a sign of a public-house in West Smi 
field, and was, during the Commonwealth, that of a house in 1 
parish of St Dunstan, belonging to Praise Gk>d Barebones, citii 
and leather-seller of London. There is a MS. in the Brit 
Museum,^ containing a petition of Bareboncs against Elisalx 
and James Spight, the latter an infant under age, offered to 1 
court of judicature for determination of differences touch] 
houses burned or demolished by the fire of 1G66. From tl 
paper it appears that Elisabeth Spight paid £iQ a year for 1 
rent of the Lock and Key. 

• AdditfjiMiKsa,ixrA 
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customers would not care who made the hats ; if good, and to the 
mind, they would buy, by whomsoever made. He struck that o 
also. A third said he thought that the words " for ready mone] 
were useless, as it was not the custom of the place to sell on crec 
— every one who purchased expected to pay. These, too, we 
parted with, and the inscription then stood, "John Thompson 8& 
Hats." "Sells Hats !" says his next friend ; "why, who expec 
you to give them away 1 What, then, is the use of the word 
It was struck out, and HATS was all that remained attached 
the name John Thompson. Even this inscription, brief as it wa 
was reduced ultimately to " John Thompson," with the figure 
the hat above it. 

The Hat axd Feathers was almost equally common in tho 
days, when no full-fledged gallant could be deemed comple 
without his fluttering ribbons and plume. The puritanical Phil 
Stubbe in his "Anatomic of Abuses," 1585, is very hard upc 
this fashion : — 

" Another sort, (as phantasticall as tho rest,) are content with no kind 
hat, without a great bunch of feathers of divers and sondrie colours, pea 
ing on top of their heades, not unlike (I dare not saie) cockes combes, b 
as Sterucs of Pride and eusignes of vanitie and these flutteiing sailes ai 
feathered flagges of defiaunue to virtue, (for so they are,) are so advanc< 
in Ailgnia [Anglia] that euery child has tliQ in his Hatte or Cappc. Mai 
gvt good living by deying and selling of them, and not a fewe proue thej 
selues more than fooles in wearyng of them." 

Decker calls the "swell'* of his day "our feathered ostrich," ar 
in his comedy of tho " Sun's Darling " he mentions " some aide 
man's son wondrous giddy and light-headed, one that blew h 
patrimony away in feaihers and tobacco." There is one sign « 
the Hat and Feathers still in existence, a publican's, at Gran 
cheater, in Cambridgeshire. 

Another old hatter's sign is the Hat and Beaver, which j 
present may be seen at the door of a publican's in Leicestc 
Shopbills of this once common sign occur amongst the Ban! 
Collection, representing a beaver seated on the edge of a strean 
■ with a hat above him. The relation between the two is eviden 

j and about as gratifying to the beaver as it was to the widow t 

( the hanged man to hear the gallows named. The beaver ha 

: worn in England at the time of Edward III., and long afte 

,;, i were made in Flanders and Picardy. From the Privy Pun 

expenses of Henry VIII. we see that the king paid in 1532 : — 
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in the year 1597. The sign of the Cap and Stockincs stUl 
Leicester, commemorates the once-flourishing trade of that to 
in those articles. The quantity of workmen who found occu] 
tions in the manufacture of the above-named "statute caj 
(which came chiefly from Leicestershire and the surrounding c 
tricts,) was one of the principal reasons why it was so often p 
tected by parliamentary statutes. Fuller enumerates not 1 
than fifteen callings, " besides otber exercises," all employed 
the trade of capmaking, beginning with the woolcarder, and ei 
ing with tlie bandmaker. The Hat and Star, which occurs 
the bill of Master Bates in St Paul's Churchyard, who sold 
sorts of fine "caines, whippes, spurros/** «fec., if not a aim] 
quartering of two signs, possibly originated in the clasp on 
ment of precious stones, formerly worn in the hat. The Legho: 
IIat, at the end of the last century, was generally a turner's si| 
because the members of that trade sold straw hats imported frc 
Leghorn, In St John Street, Clerkcnwell, there was an c 
established public-house, and place of resort, called the Thr 
Hats. It is mentioned by Bickcrstaff in his comedy of " T 
Hypocrite," where MaAVworm thus alludes to it : — 

" Till I went after bim, [Dr Cantwell,] I was little better than the dev 
my conscience was tanned with sin, like a i)iece of neat's leather, and I 
no more feeling than the sole of my shoe ; always a roving after fantasti 
delightfl ; I used to go every San<lay evening to the Three Hats at Isli 
ton ; it's a public-house . . . mayhap your Ladyship may know it. I v 
a great lover of skittles, too, but now I cannot bear them." 

At this house the earliest prototypes of Astley used to perfoi 
in 1758. There was Thomas, an Irishman, surnamcd Tartar ; th 
came Johnson, Sampson, Price, and Cunningham. The great ] 
Johnson went here to see his namesake. 

'• Such a man, sir, said he, should bo encouraged ; for his performai 
show the extent of human powers in one instance, and thus tend to ra: 
our opinion of the faculties of man. He shows what may be obtained ■ 
persevering application ; so that every man may hope, by giving as mu 
application, although, perhaps, he may never ride three horses at a tin 
or dance upon a wire, yet ho may be equally expert in whatever profeasi* 
he has chosen to pursue." 

Royalty also visited the place : " Yesterday his Royal Highne 
the Duke of York was at the Three Hats, Islington, to see tl 
extraordinary feats of horsemanship exhibited thera There we 
near five hundred spectatora" t Sampson's wife was the fii 
111 I female equestrian. 

• BagOnd BOIf. f BrUish CkronicU, July 17, 17M. 
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the cayalier. For this reason, Decker advises the yoang cavi 

Gull :— 

" Thy hair, whose length before the riRoroTM edge of any puritanical 
of Fcissors should shorten the breadth of a finger, let the thre&hoiise w: 
spinsters of Destiny rather curtail the thread of thy life. Oh, no I ! 
hair is the only net that women spread abro!ul to entrap man in, and 
should not men be as far above women in that comodity as they go £ai 
yond them in others.*' * 

The PERiwia was another common hairdresser's sign. Even ' 
had to submit to the favourite blue colour, for amongst the Ba 
bills there is one of John* Thompson, in Brewer Street, Gol 
Square, who lived at the Bluk Teruke and Star. The i 
evidently was the original sign, to which the wig had been ad 
on account of the profession of the occupant of the house. 

The AVniTK Peruke, in Maiden Lane, was the sign of 
barber, at whose lodgings Vcjltaire lived when on a visit to I 
don ; some of his letters to Swift are dated from that place. 
white periwig was a highly fashionable object : — "Now, I th 
he looks very humorous and agreeable; I vow, in a white peri 
he might do mischief ; could he but talk and take snuff, thei 
never a fop in town wou'd go beyond him." — Cihher*s Do\ 
Gallant, 1707. So Shadwcll, in " The Humorist," 1G71, dcscri 
Brisk, one of the dramatis perso7ice, as " a fellow that never woi 
noble and polite garniture, or a white j>criif^iO'^^ y(Q\\ miglit 
barbers give the peruke the honour of this signboard, for 
profits on that article must have been enormous. In Charles I 
time, for instance, a fine peruke cost as much as £50 ; and he 
the great respect Gibber paid to the one he wore in the chara< 
of Sir Fopling Flutter, which was brought on the sta.ce in a sed 
and put on before the public. As the glory of Miltiades \ 
vented Epaminondas from sleeping, so the beauty of this pcri^ 
disturbed the slumbers of Islv (afterwards Colonel) Brett, whc 
the end bought it from Cibber.t The thieves as well as 
beaux knew the value of those wigs, and practised all mannei 
tricks to obtain them. Sometimes a boy, carried in a basket 
the shoulders of a man, would snatch the " curly honour " off 
liead of the unsuspecting beau ; t at other times they would 
lioles in the leather backs of the coaches,§ whilst the highw 
men were sure to include the periwig \vith the rest of the bo^ 
captured on the road. Though tliis article is now shorn of 



• Docker's r.nirs noml)Ook. 
t Gilj's Trivia, T>ook ill. 



t Cil'bfr's Apolopr, p. 303. 

i Wtckly Journal, March 30, 1717. 
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found people who believed her, and gave their attention to thii 
phenomenon. Amongst them were Sir Richard Manningham, 
Dr St Andr6, surgeon and anatomist to his Majesty, Dr Mow- 
bray, <kc. By these gentlemen she was brought to Lacy's Bagnio, 
and the case was watched with intense interest ; yet sho suc- 
ceeded in bailling and deluding their attention. At last the 
fraud came out by one of her accomplices informing upon her 
Prints, books, and ballads were published upon the subject, Di 
St Andr6 coming in for an extra share of ridicule ; but whcthei 
the woman was in any way punished, is not on record. The 
last information respecting her was in the Weekly Miscellany 
April 19, 1710 : — **The celebrated rabbit-woman, of Godalmin' 
in Surrey, was committed to Guilford gaol for receiving stolen 
goods." She died in January 17G3. 

The Pearl of Venice is named in an advertisement of s 
watch lost, " made at Paris, not so broad as a shilling, in a cas€ 
of black leather with gold nails."* It was the sign of "Mi 
Leroy, in St James' Street, Co vent Garding." The pearls ol 
Venice were celebrated : — 

" Is your pearl orient, sir t 
Corv. Venice ioas never owner of the Uke.^* 

— Ben Joxson, Tlie Fox, a. L, s. i. 
At the same time that city was celebrated for its mock jewellery 
and glass imitations. 

From the Bagford shopbills, it appears that the Blue Bod- 
dice was, in Queen Anne's reign, a milliner's shop in the Lon^ 
AValk, near Cliristchurch Hospital. At the same period another 
member of the aame /rate niiff/ (there were men-milliners in those 
days) had the Hood and Scauf, articles of female apparel ; this 
shop was in Cornhill, " over against Wills' Coffee-house.'* t At 
the present time there is in the North a public-house called the 
Blue Stoops ; this also seems to refer to an ancient garment, 
worn in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and named by 
Ben Jonson — " Alchymist," a. iv., s. ii. — " Your Spanish stoop 
is the best gannent." 

The Bonny Cravat, at Woodchurch, Tenterden, to judge 
from the adjective, seems rather to have been suggested by the 
old song of " Jenny, come tie my bonny cravat," than by the 
introduction of the cravat as an article of dress. The fashion is 

• Mercuritu PuUiau, Jan. 8 to 15, 1662. 

t London Gazette, March 12 to 10, 1673 TTi's was not the famous Will'* OofTee-hoof f^ 
which was aJtuatcd in Bow Street, Covent Uurdcn. 
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to John de Tymberlmtts, and 3s. to the Prior and conyent of Si 
Mary Overie, in Southwark ; value clear, 40s. 

It is a fact on record that Henry Bayley, the hosteller of the 
Tabard, was one of the burgesses who represented the borough 
of Southwark in the Parliament held in AVestminster in the 50th 
Edw. III., (137G :) and he was again returned to the Parliament 
held at Gloucester in the 2d Richard II., in 1378 * The tavern 
itself is named, at the very period when Chaucer's poem is supposed 
to have been written, in one of the rolls of Parliament, where, 5th 
Richard II., (1381,) in a list of malefactors who had partici- 
pated in the rebellion of Jack Cade, occurs the name of " Joh'ca 
Brewersnian, manens apud le Tabbard, London." Stow thus 
notices the old inn : — 

*' From thenco to London, on the same side, be many fair inns for receipt 
of travellers, by their signs— the Spur RE, CniusTOPHER, Bull, Queen's 
Head, Tabarde, George, Hart, King's IIii.vd, &c Amongst the which the 
most ancient is the Tabard ; so called of the sign, which, as we now term it, 
is a jacket or slcovelesa coat, whole before, open on both sides, with a square 
collar, winged at the shoulders, a stately garment of old time, commonly 
worn of noblemen and others, both at homo and abroad in the wars, but 
then, (to wit, in the wars,) their arms embroidered or otherwise depict upon 
them, that any man by his coat of arms might be known from others ; but 
now these tabardcs are only worn by the heralds, and be called their coate 
of armes in service." — Stoic, p. 154. 

Formerly there stood in the road, in front of the Tabard, a 
beam laid crosswise upon two uprights, upon which was the 
following inscription : — " This is the Inne where Sir Jeffrey 
Chaucer and the nine-and-twcuty pilgrims lay in their journey to 
Canterbury, anno 1583." Over this the sign was hung, but that 
disiippcarcd with the rest of them in 17GG. The writing of this 
inscription seemed ancient, yet Tyrwhitt is of opinion that it was 
not older than the seventeenth century, since Spc^ht, who de- 
scribes the Tabard in his edition of Chaucer 1G02, does not 
mention it. Perhaps it was put up after the fire of 1676, when 
the Tabard changed its name into the Talbot. 

At the present day the inn is known by the name of the 
Talbot ; and although the building is by no means the same that 
sheltered Chaucer and his merry pilgrims, yet it is full of tradi- 
tionary lore concerning them. In the centre of the gallery there 
was a picture, said to be by Blake, and well painted, representing 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage, almost invisible from dirt, age, and 
smoke. Behind this picture was a door opening into a lofty pas- 

* Q. A. Comer, on the Inns of SouUiwark. 
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leathers and edges of the shoe laced in orderly coimes urit] 
narrow galloon lace of any colour ;'' this places the use o 
laced boots mnch earlier than we would have been apt to imagine 
The Cloo is often used as a shoemaker*s sign in Lancashire ani 
the midland counties, and also in those parts of London wher 
that article is worn. The Five Clogs was, in 1718, the sign o 
William AViight, a quack, who lived over against Prescott Street 
Goodman's Fields.* Perhaps he occupied apartments at a clog 
maker's. Even the primitive Wooden Shob {sahoi) of Frano 
has figured as a tavern sign in that country. In a farce of th 
fourteenth century, entitled, " Penict qui va an Vin," the husban< 
names the following taverns : — 

** Au Sabot ou h la LanUme 
J'ai mis ch oubli la taverne." 

Ronsard addressed some of his verses to the hostess of thi 
tavern, which was situated in the Faubourg St Marcel :^ 

'* Je ne buIs point, ma guerri^re Cassandre, 
Ni Mirmidon, ni Dolope soudard." 
** 11 n'y a peraonDe," says Furretiftre in Lis Roman BourgtoU, "qui ne s 
figure qu'on parle d'une Pentasilde ou d'une Taleatris ; ccpandant cett 
guerric're Cassandro n'dtait reellement qu'une grando hallebreda qui teni 
le cabaret du Sabot dans lo faubourg Saint Marcel."f 

This sign has given its name to a street in Paris. 

The Patten, the quaint little contrivance in wluch our great 
grandmothers tripped through the winter's sludge, was the sigi 
of a toy-shop in the Ha}Tnarket, " over against Great SuffolJ 
Street, and by Pall Mall ; " t at the present day it is still ex 
taut as a fishmonger's shop in Whitecross Street, near the prison 

The very common sign of the Staii and Garter refers t^ 
the insignia of the Order of the Garter. Anciently it wa 
simply called the Garter, and thus it is designated by Shake 
speare in his " Merry Wives of AVindsor." Charles L added th( 
star to the insignia, and his example was followed on the sign 
board. At that time the Garter was treated with a great dea 
more respect than at present, for Sandford, Lancaster Heralc 
in 1G8G, complained that several coffee-houses had the sign of th< 

• Weekly Journal, Jan. 4, 1718. 

t " I am. my warlike Cassandra, 

Neither a Myrmidon nor a Dolopian warrior.** 
"Everybody that reads those lines," says Furreticre in his Roman Bovrffeofif "wll 
cprtninly imagine that he alludes to som'c Pcntasilea or Tale:itri8; yet this warliki 
Ciissnndra was after all neither more nor less than a tall manly lookiuK wench who kq> 
tlic Wooden Shoo (SaboC) public-hotise in the Faubourg Saint MarceL" 
t Bagfurd Blllt. 
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rural bridegroom in the time of Queen Elizabeth wore gloYCS oi 
his hat as a sign of good husbandry ; noblemen wore their ladies 
gloves in front of their hats ; in some parts of England it use* 
to be the custom to hang a pair of white gloves on the pew.o 
unmarried villagers, who had died in the flower of their youth 
it is used in marriage by proxy, and is connected with innumei 
able other customs and ceremonies. 

The Fan, the Chowned Fan, the Two Fans, <fec., were th 
ordinary signs of milliners who sold fans. 

The Pincushion is the sign of a public-house at Wybcrtoi 
Boston, but why chosen it is difficult to say ; and the Purse occur 
amongst the trades tokens of W. Smithfield, Avith the date 1661] 
This last object was also the sign of one of the taverns visited a 
Barnet by Drunken Bamaby, where he had the misfortune wit! 
the bears. 

The EiNO was the sign of one of the booksellers in Littl 
Britain, in the reign of Queen Anne ; and the Golden Rix< 
was, in 1723, the sign of G. Coniors on Ludgate Hill, who put 
lishcd a black letter edition of " The Merry Tales of the Mad Mc; 
of Gotam." An old tradition that Guttenberg received the firs 
idea of printing from the seal of his ring impressed in wax, ma 
have led those booksellers to adopt that object for their sign, 
" Respicit archetypo8 auri vestigia lustrans, 
Et secum tacitus tulia verba refert : 
Quam belle pandit ccrtas hacc orbita voces, 
Monstrat et exactia apto reperta libris."* 

A red or a bipartite Umbrella or Parasol is the invariabl 
sign of the umbrella-maker. This now indispensable article wa 
brought into fashion by Hanway the philanthropist, towards th 
end of the eighteenth century. Before his time, a cloak was th 
only protection against a shower. Pepys writes in his Diarj 
" This day in the afternoon, stepping with the Duke of York in 
to St James* Park, it rained, and I was forced to lend the duk 
my cloak, which he wore through the park." On anothe 
occasion Pepys was out with no less than four ladies, " and i 
rained all the way, it troubled us ; but, however, my cloak kep 
us all dry." Pepys sheltering the four ladies under his cloal 
of charity would make a very pretty picture. In the reigi 
of Queen Anne, good housewives defied the winter's showei 

• •' He looked Intently at the seal, observing the impression left by the pold, and spok 
these words to himself, ' How beautifully and distinctly docs this impression render tli 
words,' and he prored his useful discorery in exact books." 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 



Foremost in this division stands the Globe, — " the great Globe 
itself," a trade emblem common to publicans, outfitters, and 
others, who rely upon cosmopolitan customers. One of the 
theatres, where Shakespeare used to perform, was called The 
Globe, from its sign representing Atlas supporting the world. 
It was accompanied by the motto, ToTUS Mundus agit His- 
TBiONEM j upon which Ben Jonson made the following epigram : — 
" If but starve actors all the world displays, 
Where shall we find spectators to their plays?" 

To which Shakespeare is said to have returned this answer: — 
" Little or much of what we see we do, 
We are all actors and spectators too." 

The house stood on the Bankside, Southwark, and was burnt 
down in Juno 1613, having been set on fire during one of tho 
plays by a piece of wadding fired from a cannon falling on the 
thatched roof. It was rebuilt, but finally taken down in 1644 
to make room for dwelling-houses. 

One of the most famous Globe taverns stood, till the begin- 
ning of this century, in Fleet Street. It had been one of the 
favourite haunts of Oliver Goldsmith, who, it appears, was never 
tired of hearing a certain " tun of a man" sing " Nottingham 
Ale." Goldsmith's face was so well known here that a wealthy 
pork-butcher, another habitue of the house, used to drink to 
him in the familiar words, " Come, Noll, old boy, here 's my ser- 
vice to you." Several actors, also, " used" the house, — amongst 
others, the centenarian Macklin, Tom King, and DunstalL Many 
amusing anecdotes concerning the place have been preserved in 
the " Fruits of Experience," a delightful book of city gossip, 
written in his eightieth year by Joseph Brasbridge, a silversmith 
in Fleet Street. Brasbridge was a constant visitor at this tavern. 

At Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, there is a Globe public- 
house, in which a tessellated pavement, part of a Roman villa, 
may be seen. The publican informs passers-by of this by the 
following inscription on his signboard : — 

" This is the ancient manor-house, and in it you may Bee 
The Romaufl work a great ouriositee," 
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most of tliis description of signs, prompted by the Tidnit 
the building represented ; Charing Cross, the sign of a sho] 
that locality where they sold canaries in 1699, and also a f 
at Norwich in 1750 ; The Old Prison, in Whitechapel — 
Old Prison was intended for King's Cross; Camden Hoi 
in Maiden Lane, 1GG8, — tlii.s must have been in honour of I 
tist Hicks, the opulent mcrccr, at the White Bear, in Cheaps 
wlio died as Viscount Camden in 1C28. He built Hicks Hal] 
Clcrkenwell Green, and presented it to the county magistrate* 
their session-house. 

Further, there was the Temple, the sign of Mr Buck, be 
seller, near the Inner Temple Gate, in Fleet Street, in 1700; i 
at the same period, Hyde Park, a shop or tavern in Gray's '. 
Lane. A public-house in Bridge Row, Chelsea, mentioned bel 
17^50, and still in existence, bears the name of the Cuel! 
WatkPvWokks. The AVaterworks, after which it was nam 
were constructed circa 1724 ; a canal was dug from the Than 
near llanelagh, to Pirnlico, where an engine was pkced for 
purpose of raising the water into pipes, which conveyed it 
Chelsea, Westminster, and various parts of western London. ^ 
rescrv(^irs in Hyde and Green Park were supplied by pipes fr 
the Chelsea Waterworks, whieli, in 1767, yielded daily 1740 tc 

The Lancashire Witch, a sign of an exhibition of shell-w 
and petrifactions in Shoreditch, 1754, was doubtless named al 
our old friend, Mother Shipton, born near the Petrifying W-^ 
Knaresborougli. 

Even on the Continent we meet with a London sign, — viz., 
Verona, where, in 1825, the Tower of London was one of 
inns which recommended itself to English travellers in the : 
lowing grand circular : — 

** Circulatory. — Tho old iun of London's Tower, placed among the m 
agreeable biluiition of Verona's Course, belonging at Sir Theodosius 
gnoni, n-atored by the dccoruni most indulgent to good things, of li 
eafles, wliicb «re favoured from every art at same inn, with all olv 
that is concemM, conveniency of stage-coaches, proper horses, and g 
foragers, and coach-house ; do oft'ers at innkeeper the constant hope tc 
honoured from a great concoui-^e, where politeness, good genius of im 
to delight of nations, round table, [table d'hOte,] cofTee-house, hackr 
coa/h, men servant of place, swiftness of service, and moderacion of pri' 
shall arrive to accomplish in him all satisfaction, and at Silk's who will 
the favour honouring him a very a.ssur'd kindness." 

York figures more frequently on tho signboard than any otl 
l»lace in England. From the trades tokens we see that the Ci 
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"N.B. — Lea Dames Boront introdults dans la.Loge aTeo la Ceremoi 
accoutum^e ou le Serment ordinaire et le reel Secret leur leront adinii 
tr^es. On commencera a recevoir des Dames Jeudy 11 de Mars 1762, 
Mrs Maynard's, next door to the Lying-in Hospital, Brownlow Street, Loi 
acre. La Porte sera ouverte a 6 Heures du Soir. Les Dames et M 
tieurs sont prices de ne pas venir aprds sept. Le prix est £1, Is."— (Atfi 
paper, 1762.) 

How the ladies were initiated — or, as the worthy secretary 
Beau Silvester^s Lodge calls it, " inculcated," — we are not i 
formed ; but certainly some modification must have been ma 
in the usual ceremony attending the initiation of novices. 

Llangollen Castle is painted on a sign in Deansgate, Ma 
Chester : under it is the following rhyme :— 

" Near the above place in a vaults 
There is such liquor fixed, 
Tou '11 say that water, hops, and malt^ 
Were never better mixed." 

Many other castles occur, such as Jeesey Castle, on t 
token of Philip Crosse in Finch Lane, in the seventeenth centur 
Rochester Castle, Mitford Castle, Hereford Casti 
Warwick Castle, Edinburgh Castle, <kc. 

Towns are often adopted for signs as a point de ralliement i 
the natives of such places, the birthplace of the landlord bei: 
generally the town which has the honour of his selection. T 
City of Norwich was the sign of a house in Bishopsgate Strc 
in the seventeenth century, either for the reason just alleged, 
because " the fall of Niniveh mth Norwich built in an how 
was one of the penny sights at that period. Coventry Cro 
was the sign of a mercer in New Bond Street at the end of t 
last centur}', evidently chosen on account of the silk ribbo 
manufactured in that town ; and the Chiltern Hundred, 
public-house at Boxley, near Maidstone, doubtless refers to t 
well-known range of hills extending from Henley-on-Thames 
Tring in Herts. In old times these hills were covered wi 
forests, and infested by numerous bands of thieves. To protc 
the people in the neighbourhood, an officer was appointed by t 
Crown, called the steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, and althouj 
the duties have long ceased the office still exists, and is ma 
use of to afford members of the House of Commons an opp( 
tunity of resigning their seats when they desire it. Being 
Government appointment, though without either duties or salai 
the acceptance of it disqualifies a member from retaining his se; 
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To which a wag appended the following lines : — 
" An honest soldier never is forgot^ 
AVTietber he die by musket or by pot." 

Tlie Flitch op Dunmow is a common sign in Essex, ar 
sometimes seen in other counties. The custom of giving a £ 
of bacon, on the well-known conditions, is not peculiar to I 
mow. In the reign of Edward III., the Earl of Lanca 
lord of the honour of Tutbury, granted a manor near Wic] 
village, Burton-upon-Treut, to Sir Philip de Sommcrville, stipi 
ing that he was to give a flitch of bacon on the same condit 
as at Dunmow.* At the abbey of St Milaine, near Kennes 
Normandy, the same custom was observed, but the practice 
still less successful, for Dunmow at least has six times given 
side of bacon away, but — 

" A I'abbaye de Saint Mikiue prba Rennes y a plus de six cents am 
iin costo de lard encore tout frais et uon corrompu; et n^anmoins 
vou6 ct ordonuo aux prcmierd qui par an ct jour ensemble mariez 
vescu sans dobat, grondemcnt et baus s'en rcpentir." + 

Our next sign is geographical only in its relationsliip. At W 
ford Bridge, which crosses tlie river Nen in Northampton, t! 
is the Haycock Inn, deriving its name from a curious incid< 
the river overflowed its banks and carried away a haycock wi 
man upon it. Taylor, the AVater poet, says of the circumstance 
" On a haycock 8lee])ing soundly. 
The river rose, and took mo roundly 
Do>vn the current ; people cried. 
As along the stream I hied. 

* Where away ?' quoth they, * From Greenland V 

* No ; from Wansford Briilge, in England.' " 

The stone bridge, of thirteen arches, carries the Great N( 
llojul across the river, so much traversed in the coaching tin 
and well known to many a traveller in those days was the I: 
cock Inn, at one end of the bridge, which has on the signboa] 
pictorial representation of the scene. 

Scotland, which, besides Edinburgh ales and Highland whij 
produces a great many publicans, is honoured in numberless sij 
Land o' Cakes, the name given by Bums to the country of 
" brighter Scotch," is a sign at ^Middle Hill Gate, near Stockp 
And here we may observe the popularity of Bums among 

* See GetU't Map., Jan. 1819, where the conditions are given in extmso. 

f "At the abbry of Saint Milaine, near Rcnnoj*, there has been for more than 800 ] 
a flitch of bacon, still perfectly fresh and pood ; y^t it Is promised and onlered to be f 
to the first couple that hiw been married for u year and a day without quarrcUing, f 
Ing, or regretting vhut tney were married."— Cor if? dEutrap. 
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of the pnddill be the Scottesmen in the rcalnic of PoloDiay qi 
I saw an grcate multitude in the town of Cracovia^ anno I 
1569.*' • 

Gretna Green used at one time to be a not veiy nncom 
sign on the Border ; there is one at Aycliffe, Darlington, 
origin of marnages at this place is not so generally known th 
would bo superfluous to introduce it here. Marriages in Scot 
at all times having been considered legal if two parties accej 
each other for man and wife in the presence of witnesses, a 
sipated tobacconist, named Joseph Paisley, about a centoiy ; 
conceived the idea of opening an establishment on the Boitle 
unite runaway couples in wedlock For this purpose he 8elc< 
the common, or green, between Graitncy and Springfield, 
Dumfries-shire, a place called Megshill, the first Scottish gro 
on entering the country from Cumberland j there he comniei 
business. In 1791 ho settled in the then newly-built villag 
Springfield, but the reputation of his impromptu marriage-ten 
on Graitney Common, (or Gretna Green, as the English called 
had already so widely spread that the name of the place 
i ' passed into a by-word for clandestine marriages. Paisley c 

in 1814, but marriage-mongering had become a trade in Spri 
Celd, and several self-appointed parsons started up to fill 
office. Pennant says that in 1771 a yoimg couple might 
united "from two guineas a job to a dram of whisky" I 
fisherman, a joiner, or a blacksmith ; but the prices rose m 
higher afterwards, varying from £40 to half-a-guinea, and 1 
last sum was only accepted from pedestrian couples. As a r 
the fee was settled by the post-boys from Carlisle, each patro 
ing certain houses, and the hymeneal priests, knowing the m 
of their patronage, permitted them to go snacks in the proce^ 
It is estimated that about 300 couples a year used to get man 
in this off-hand manner. 

Of our colonies, Gibraltar and the Cape ov Good H 
seem to be almost the only ones considered worthy the hon 
of the signboard. Gibraltar became popular as soon as the 
quisition had been esteemed at its proper value. As for the C 
of Good Hope, the frequency of tins sign all over England so 
to render it probable that it was not so much adopted in hon 

Iciy and other articles, which thej carry in a box or basket, are called maan-knm 
ftpparentlj from mnrchtir, to wallc, and the above kraam. 

* Skene, De Verborum Signiflcatione at the £nd of his Lawes and Actcs. Edinlbt 
WOT. 
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dementi, and San Juan de la Palma ; the view is taken fi-om 
the suburb of Triana, on the other side of the river. Thip 
" famous Henry Dighton," as he styles liiraself in an advertise- 
ment in 1718, "swom perfumer in ordinary to H. 3kL King 
George," had chosen the sign of the City of Sevilla from tbo 
fact of his importing Spanish snuffi the fashionable mixture in 
those days, which the gallants dislodged with such niry elegance 
from among the lace frills of their shirts and neckties. His suc- 
cessor, Henry Coulthiu^t, promised " to furnish gretiter variety 
of the choicest and truest snuff than any perfumer in England, 
viz., Havana, Port St Mary's, Barcelona, Port Mahon, Seville, 
plain Spanish, and fine Lisbon." These Spanish snuffs liad come 
greatly into ftishion at the capture of Puerta St MarLi, near 
Cadiz, when the fleet, under Sir George Rooke, captured several 
thousand barrels of snuff. But long before that time enormous 
quantities of Spanish tobacco had been yearly imported into 
England. 

*' There was wont to come out of Spain," said Sir Edwin Sandys, in 1620, 
** a great mass of money to the value of £100,000 per annum for our cloths 
and other merchandises ; and now we have from thence for all our cloth and 
merchandises nothing but tobacco : nay, that will not pay for all the to- 
bacco we have from thence, but they have more from us in money every 
year, £20,000 ; so there goes out of this kingdom as good as £120,000 for 
tobacco every year."* 

The Three Spanish Gypsies, in the New E.^change, was the 
shop of the futiu*e " Monkey Duchess," the nickname given by 
her aristocratic friends to Anne Monk, Duchess of Albemarle. 
" She was the dauglitcr of John Clargcs, a farrier in tlie Savoy, 
and horse-shocr to Colonel Monk. In 1G32 she was married, in 
the church of St Lawrence Poultncy, to Thomas Radford, son of 
Thomas Radford, late a farrier, servant to Prince Charles, and 
resident in the Mews. She had a daucjhter who was born in 
1634, and died in 1638. She lived with her husband at the 
Three Spanish Gypsies, in the Now Exchange, and sold wash- 
balls, powder, gloves, and such things, and tanght girls plain 
work. About 1647, being a sempstress to Colonel Monk, she 
used to carry him his linen. In 1648 her father and mother 
died. The year after she fell out with her husband, and they 
parted. But no certificate from any i)arish rc^crister ai«2)cars re- 
citing his burial. In 1652 she was married in the church of 
St George, Southwark, to General ^lonk, and in the fuUowinj^ 

♦ Parliamentary Ilistory, vol. 1., p. lli'5. 
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is a good, civil woman, and lias not much business." ♦ Ai 
another Turk's Head, Gcrrard Street, Soho, Johnson formed, ii 
1763, that well-known club, which was long without a name, bm 
which after Garrick's funeral became distinguished by the nami 
of the Literary Club. 

** Sir Joshua Keynolds had the merit of being the first proposer of it» h 
\\'hich JohriBon acceded, and the original members were Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds, Dr Jolmson, Mr Edmimd Burke, Dr Nugent, Mr Beauclerck, Mi 
Langton, Dr Goldsmith, Mr Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins. They me 
at the Turk's Head in Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening every week, at seven 
and generally continued their conversation till a pretty late hour. ThL 
club has been gradually increased to its present [1791] number thirty-five 
After about ten years, instead of supping weekly, it was resolved to din< 
together once a fortnight during the meeting of Parliament." f 

After the death of the landlord of this house, the club reraovec 
to the Prince in Sackville Street ; and after two or three men 
changes, it finally settled down at the Thatched House, Si 
James's. The original portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, presentee 
to the club by the painter himself, is still preserved ; one of it^ 
peculiarities is, that the artist has represented himself weariiif 
spectacles. The club is still in existence, under the name of the 
Dilettanti Club. " The Turk's Head in Gerrard Street, Soho," sayj 
Moser in his Memorandum-book, " was, more than fifty yean 
since, removed from a tavern of the same sign, the corner oi 
Greek and Compton Streets. This place was a kind of head 
vjuartcrs for the Loyal Association during the rebellion of 17-15." ^ 

About that time there was a waiter in this tavern, who, like 
Tennyson's waiter at the Cock, Tcmplcbar, had obtained consider- 
able celebrity. His name was Little Will, On an engi-avin^ 
dated 1752, he is represented as a small man with a large head 
and a periwig, dressed in a long apron, with a pair of snuffers 
suspended from the waLst. The Ilev. Mr Huddersford, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, in a letter to Granger, says, — 

" Little Will, as I have heard, was a great favourite with the gentlemen 
of the c(>ir«*e-house ; there is a print representing him in his constant atti- 
tude, apparently insensible to anything around him, but swallowing every 
article of politicks that dropped, which, I am told, he understands bettei 
than any of his masters." 

The Three Turks was a sign at Norwich in 1750,§ and even 
now, though the crescent is decidedly in the "last quarter," 

• BoswcU's Johnson, vol. I., p. 304. t l\nil., vol. i., p, 327. 

t Noser's Memorandum-Book, M.S. dated 17D9, as quoted in Notes and Querieii 
December 22, 184i>. 
S Gent 'i Mag., March 1842. 
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to hi« great Bfttuifaction and her credit The patient had her ihoolder-ba 
out for about nine years." — Qrub Street Journal, October 21, 1736. 

The cofiee-house was closed in 1843 ; a bust of Essex is 
front of the house it formerly occupied with the inscriptia 
"This is Devereux Court, 1676." 

Various reasons are given to account for the sign of the Sab 
cen's Head. " When our countrymen came home from fightii 
with the Saracens, and were beaten by them, they pictured the 
mth huge, big, terrible faces, (as you still see the sign of tl 
Saracen^s Head is,) when, in truth, they were like ofiicr me 
But this they did to save their own credit." * Or the sign xm 
have been adopted by those who had visited the Holy Lan 
cither as pilgrims or when fighting the Saracens. Others, agai 
hold that it was first set up in compliment to the mother ( 
Thomas h, Becket, who was the daughter of a Saracen : former 
the sign was very general During the time of the Commoi 
wealth, the Saracen's Head in Islington was a place of resort fi 
the Londoners. In the " Walks of Islington and Hogsden, wil 
the Humours of Wood Street Compter," a comedy by Thomj 
Jordan, gentleman, 1G48, the scene is laid at that tavern. It wj 
also the sign of the house ocCupied by Sir Christopher Wren i 
Friday Street, which remained almost unchanged till it was take 
do\vn in 1844. The Saracen's Ileiid, Snow Hill, is one of tl 
last remaining, and, at the same time, one of the oldest, bein 
named in Dick Tarlton's Jests as " the Sarracen's Head withoi 
Newgate ;" and Stow says, " next to this church [St Sepulchre 
in the Bailey] is a fair and large inn for receipt of travellers, an 
hath to sign the Sarrazen's Head." The courtyard has still man 
of the characteristics of an old English inn, with galleries a 
round leading to the bed-rooms, and a spacious gate, throug 
which the dusty mail-coaches used to rumble in, the tired pai 
sengers creeping forth, and thanking their stars in having escape 
the highwaymen, and the holes and sloughs of the road. Ho^ 
many hearts, beating with hope on their first entry into Londoi 
have passed under this gate, that now lie mouldering in the qui< 
little churchyards of the metropolis : some finding a resting-plac 
in Westminster, whilst others ceased to beat at Tyburn. It wj 
at this inn that Nicholas Nickleby and his uncle waited upo 
Squeers, the Yorkshire schoolmaster. Mr Dickens describes th 
old tavern as it was in the last years of our mail-coaching, when i 

* Selden's Table-Talk. 
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Bculptarcd sign of an Indian Chief at Shoreditcliy having 
tho appearance of an old ship's figure-bead ; and, as a funm 
praterea nihil, it figures in many places. In Dolphin I 
Boston, (Line,) there used fonucrly to be a sign with i 
fanciful, masked-ball dressed figures on it, which were meai 
represent tlie TniiEE Kings of Cologne ; but they convcye 
little the idea of those holy personages, that the profanum vi 
called them the Three Merky Devils. Eventually, by a b 
morphosis more strange than any in Ovid, these three ir 
devils "were transformed into one very strangely dressed fe: 
called the Indian Q(teen. The African Chief, in Some 
town, is evidently a variety of these Indian chiefs. 

Another sign of venerable antiquity is the Black Boy. ' 
this is of old standing, apjKiara from an entry in Machjm's Di 
"The XXX day of Dcscniber 1562, was slayne in John St 
Gylbard Goldsmith, dwcllyng at the sene of the Blake Bo^ 
the Cheap, by ys wyiTs sun." 

This Black Boy seems to have been a tobacconist's sign \ 
the iirst; for in Ben Jonson's "Bartholomew Fair" we fine 
" I thought he would have run mad o' the Black Boy in Buck 
bury, that takes tho scurvy rogiiy tobacco there." — Act i., Scti 
Tn the seventeenth century, it was the sign of a celebr 
ordinary in Southwark : — 

" Jove, and all hia hovis'hold a'ter 
Him, yesterday went crosse the water, 
To th' Bigne of the Black Boy iu Southwarke, 
T«> tir ordinary, to find his mouth worke. 
Here ho intends to fuddle *8 noso 
This fortnight yet, under the rotje." 

Ilomer d la Mode, 16( 
. «.. At the Black Boy in Newgate Street, the Calves' Head ( 

! ; (j . was sometimes held. It was not restricted to any particular ho 

:j but moved yearly from one place to another, as it was fo 

'; most convenient. An axe was hung up in the club-room cro"n 

with laurel : the bill of fiure consisted of calves' heads, dressc 
various ways ; a large pike, with a small one in his mouth, 
emblem of tyranny ;) a largo cod's head ; and a boar's head 
indicate stupidity and bestiality.* 

One of the early editions of Cocker's Arithmetic was publie 
at the Black Boy. Such was the fiime of this work, that eve: 
the rythagorians swore in verba vutgistris, and axtroi #^? set 
• See Secret Histoiy of the Calves' Ilead Club. London, 170S. 
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residing in London with the home of his childhood. At si 
times friends brought up in the same town or village could m 
each other, talk over bygone times, call up the recoUectioiis 
early years, remember mutual friends, and drink a bumper 
those left behind. Sometimes these feasts took a religious tu 
when a native of the county or district preached in the neij 
bouring church or chapel. Blessed occasions were these religic 
yet merry feasts of the olden time. But the " march of int 
lect" — that is to say, improved locomotion, the spread of readi 
writing, and high notions — have done away with these meetu 
of warm hearts and jovial tempers as things low and vulgar. 

Jerusalem was sure to figure early on signboards of th( 
inns at which pilgrims, on their way to the Holy Land, W( 
wont to put up ; and long after pilgrimages were discontinued 
was still retained as a sign. In lGo7 we find it in Fleet Strc 
What the sign was like it is impossible now to say, but on 1 
trades token of the house the Holy City is represented by c 
Bin£;le building. There is another token extant of a house, a 
in Fleet Street, without date or name of the shop, on whi 
there is a view of a town, with the usual conventional repress 
tation of the temple of Solomon. It was equally common 
France. Kegnard mentions one in Nogent : — 
*^ Entrant dans la bonne ville 
Cit^ Nogent 
Jerusalem fut I'asile 

Soleil couchant, 
Bon sejoiir pour le pelerin, 
Vin du Vaulx, et le bon vin." * 

On a house in the Rue Etoup(je, at Rouen, there is a stone carr 
sign of Jerusalem, represented as a fortified town, with a figi 
arriving on each side, evidently meant for pilgrims. A sjnii 
idea seems to be conveyed by the sign of Teip to Jerusali 
a public-house in Nottingham, and the Pilgrim in Coventi 
There is still an Old Jerusalem tavern in Clerkenwell, so call 
after the Benights of St John, of whose hospital this house ^ 
the principal gateway. 

Mount Pleasant is a name frequently bestowed upon publ 
houses, not always with any allusion to such a locality, but simp 
on account of its being an alluring name of the same maudlin ch 
as Cottage op Content, Bank of Friendship, <fec There 

« "On entering tHe good town of Nogent by sunset, I put up at the Jerusalem, wh 
offers good accommodation for trayellers, wine of Vaulx, and that good." 
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near the old road to Highgato. It was said to Lave dcriYed 
name from the fact of a Danish prince or ambassador havi 
resided in it during a great plague in London. Another traditi 
is to the eflfect that, early in the seventeenth century, upon so 
political occasion, great numbers of Danes left that kingdom, a 
came to London ; whereupon the house was opened by an ci 
grant from Copenhagen, as a place of resort for his countryn 
resident in the metropolis. This tradition probably refers to 1 
reign of James L, who was visited in London by his brother- 
law, the King of Denmark, at which time it is very x^roba 
that there was a considerable influx of persons from the Dan 
capital. Coopen-Ilagcii is the name given to the place in 1 
map accompanying Camden's Britannia, 1G95. For many ye 
previous to its demolition, the house had a great reputati 
amongst Cockney excursionists, and its tea-gardens, skittlc-groui 
Dutch pins, and particularly Fives Play, were great attractio 
For this last game especially the place was very famous. 1 
house possessed another attraction. From its windows a ve 
fine view of London, the Thames, and the Surrey hills bcyoi 
was obtainable. The New Cattle Market now occupies its ai 
and a modem public- house only perpetuates the name. 

Besides the above-mentioned geographical signs, we he 
others of more modern introduction, such as the South Austi 
LiAN in Cadogan Street, Chelsea, and the North Pole in Oxfi 
Street, which last commemorates one of those equally brave a 
imsuccessful expeditions that have taken place every now a 
then since Admiral Frobisher first started on the discovery 
the Meta Incognita. 

There exists a class of signs in some respects geographical, y 
from their indefinite character, they are more adapted for inserti 
in the following chapter than hero. We allude to such tavc 
decorations as that picture of the fiery sun going down behind 
hill, which is called The World's End, at St George's, ne 
J.i Bristol ; The First and Last Inn in England, a sign whi 

may be seen in many other localities bfsides at the Land's Eu 
in Cornwall ; and No Place Inn, a public-house in the subur 
of Piymouth, the sign representing an old woman standing at i 
door, accosting her husband, just arrived — " Where have j\ 
been V* ** No place." Many others of an equally mdefinite cha 
I |j i acter might be given here, but they would be found to be ev( 

less topographical than those just named. 
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Berve, or else there are some games to be playde in the afternoon, m Mb 
for the whetstone,* heathenish daunciug for the ring, a beare or a bull \ 
be baited, or eLje a jackanapes to ride on kortebacie, or an interlude 1 
be playde in the church. We speak not of [bell-] ringing after matinB 
done.'' 

Not much more than ten years ago, the good people of Par 
were, every Thursday aft<jrnoon, in the summer, entertained i 
the Hippodrome, with "jackanapes on horseback," dressed u 
like Arabs, and followed by miniature chasseurs (TAfngnc, to tl 
great gratification of our martial neiglibours. This sign is name 
in an advertisement, of the year 1700, for a mare stolen by 
"lusty black man with a brown coat,"t notice of the mare to I 
given " to Mr John Wright, at the Jackanapes on Horseback, 
in Cheapside. The grinning, or, as it was written, " Grennin 
Iackanapes," is a sign mentioned by Eliot in his " Fruits fc 
the French," or " Parloment of Pratlcrs," 1593, " ouer against th 
Vnicomc in the lewrie." The Hog ix Armour, in Haugin 
Sword Court, Fleet Street, is mentioned in an advertisement, J i 
1678, as the place where there was to be sold "seacolc sutt fc 
the great improvement of all sorts of lands, as well as gardei: 
and hop grounds." It is named amongst the absurd London sigi: 
in the Sjyectator IS^ April 2, 1711, and is still occasionally seei 
as in James' Street, Dublin. Though the sign does not exist an 
longer in London, yet the name is not lost among the lower order 
it being a favourite epithet applied to rifle volunteers by costei 
mongers, street fishmongers, and such like. A jocular nam 
for this sign is the "^?/y in misery'* There is also a Goat i 
Armour on the Narrow Quay, Bristol, and a Goat in Boots o 
the Fulham Koad, Little Chelsea. In 1GG3 this house was calle 

* a whetstone was anciently the name given in derision to a liar. The reason of 
is explained in the following rhymes under an old cuKraving in the Brldgcwatcr coUe 
tion, representing a man with a whetstone in his hand : — 

•'The whcttstone is a man that all men know, 
Yet many on him doc much cost bcstowe : 
lice's us'd almost in every shoppe, but why? 
An edge must needs be sot on every lye." 
How old is this connexion between lies and whetstones may be seen from Stow : — *'< 
the like counterfeit physition have I noted (in the Summarie of my Chronicles, ano 
lii82,) to be set on horsebacke, his face to the horseUiile, the same tuilc in his hand as 
bridle, a collar of Jordaus about his neckc, a whetstone on his breast, and so led throup 
the citic of London with riu}:ing of basons, and banished."— jS'^ou*** Chronicle, Howe's ed 
tion, 1G14, p. 604, It is a curious coincidence tliat in France and Germany a knife— tli 
Rodomont knife— was handed over to outrageous liars. A vestige of this custom wa 
still preserved at the university of Bonn at the end of the last ccntuiT. where, when on 
of the company at the students' mess drew the long bow a little too strongly, it was cui 
tomai7 for all who .^at at the table, without making any remarks, to lay their dinnt 
knives on tht- toj) of their KlaJ^ses. all pointing toward* the offender. 
t London Gatetic, Dec. liO-lif;, 170U. % JOid., Jan. 10-14, 1«78. 
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Loose. These arms are, a swan with his wings expanded, witl 
a double tressure, counter, flory, argent. This double tressi 
might have suggested a gridiron to unsophisticated paasera-l 
Paddy's Goose is, at the present day, a nickname for a publ 
house in Shadwell called the White Swan ; but why it was th 
travestied non liquet, Tliis t^avem acquired some notoriety duri 
the Crimean campaign. When the Government wanted sailors 
man the fleet, the landlord of the house used to go among t 
shipping in the river and enlist numbers of men.^ His system 
recruiting was to go in one of the small steamers, with flags a 
colours flying and a band playing, the heart-stirring or hea 
rending notes of which used to awaken the martial ardour of t 
merchant sailors, and make them enlist in the Royal Navy. Tl 
sign also triumphantly proclaims the presence of British gin ai 
Irish whisky in a low public-house near the harbour of La Yalel 
at Malta. 

Not a few signs represent proverbs or proverbial expressioi 
The BiKD IN Hand, for instance, with occasionally the Book 
Hand, — the former denoting the landlord's full appreciation 
the truth of the proverb, " One bird in the hand is worth t^vo 
the bush." It is frequently accompanied by the following tnithi 
rather than grammatical distich : — 

** A bird in hand far better 'tis 
Than two that in the bushes is.*' 

This sign occurs among the trades tokens, being literally re 
dered by a hand holding a bird. Innumerable are the joi 
resorted to by landlords to intimate that hard truth that : 
credit is given.* Frequently the pill is gilt in the most agn 
able manner : a deceptive hope of " better luck to-morrow" 
frequently held out, as 



Or:— 



" Drink here, and drown all sorrow; 
Pay to-day, I'll trust to-morrow." 



" Pay to-day and trust to-morrow, 
And so endeth all our sorrow." 



The same in Holland : — 

" Van daag voor geld, morg in voor niet.** + 

* Sometimes i^ is conveyed in an ingenious manner by a watch face without pointe 
accompanied by the signiflcant words, No Tick. 
t " To-day for money, to-morrow for nought." 
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Since man to xdmi if so anjii8t» 
I cannot tell wliat man to trust. 
My liquor's good, 'tis no man's sorrow, 
Pay to day, I *11 trust to-morrow." 

At an ale-honse in Ranston, Norfolk, the usual informatioi 
conveyed in the following manner, (to be read upwards, be 
ning from the bottom of the last column) : — 



MORE 


BEER 


SCORE 


CLERK 


FOR 


MT 


MT 


TUEIB 


DO 


TRUST 


PAT 


SENT 


I 


I 


MUST 


HAVE 


SHALL 


IF 


I 


BREWERS 


WHAT 


AXD 


AND 


MT 



At other places it comes in a still more " questionable aha] 
reminding us of the curious literary conceits of the old monl 
rhymesters. In the following, the letters must be connected j 
words, thus ^Ths hreivcr, &c. 

Th. cbr: Ewo I Rh. eH. Ass f 

en . TH I.S. cLEr 
kaNd I IM. ustp, A. YM. Ys 

cO. r. of, 
rIFIT rUS. I tandam, No tpA, 

i D wha. ts; Ha: 
LLiD , Of FoRm. Or .e. 
The little wayside inn, between Patcley Bridge and Ripon, 
the following plaintive appeal to a stiffnecked race ; — 
** The malster doth cravo 

His money to have, 
The exciseman says have I must. 
By that you can see 
How the case stindfl with me ; 
So I pray you don't ask mo for tnist." 
A small beer-house at Wcrrington, in Devonshire, yclept 
Lengdon Inn, has : — 

" Gentlemen, walk in, and sit at your ease. 
Pay what you call for, and call what you please; 
As trusting of late has been to my sorrow. 
Pay me to-day, and I'll trust cc tomorrow," 

The Maypole, near Hainault Forest, has :— 
" My liquor's good. 
My measures just; 
Excuse me, sirs I 
I cannot trust." 

At Pteston, in Lancashire : — 

" Greadley Bob, he does live hero, 
And sells a pot of good strong beer ; 



II 
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there, a pickpocket.*' Of the same class as the Cow and Hai 
Who 'd ha* thought it ? which sometimes is seen on an ale-h< 
sign, as, for instance, at North End, Fulham. A wag suggei 
tMs as the motto to the coat-of-arms of a certain baronet-brei 

** Who'd ha* thought it? 
Hops had bought it." 

The sign of the Jolly Brewer — Who'd ha.' thought 
occurs in the Jersey Road, Hounslow. Originally, it seem 
have implied that, after a hard struggle in some other wal 
life, the landlord had succeeded in opening the long-wishec 
jde-liouse. So in Holland : many country retreats of ret 
tradespeople bear such names as " Nooit gedacht/* (never 
pcctccl,) tkc. 

Why not, the name of a public-house at Essington, in S 
fordshirc, seems to imply quite the reverse, and to have 1 
adopted as the motto of a more sanguine landlord ; unless it : 
bo considered as a ready answer to the often-repeated quest 
before " popping in round the comer," " Shall we have a dro; 

The Lami: Dog is very common ; but is particularly ap 
priate at Brierlcy Hill, near Dudley, the establishment being 1 
by a collier, rendered hiuie in a pit accident. Under a pictc 
representation of a lame dog trying to get over a stile, the 
lowing appeal is made to the tlursty and benevolent public :- 
" Stop, my friendi?, and stay awhile 
To help the Lame Dog over the stile." 

Sometimes, as at Bulmer, Essex, we see a somewhat similar i 
expressed by a man struggling through a globe — head and a 
protmdiiig on one side, his legs on the other — with the insc 
tiou, " Help me through this World." The sam,e alle^ 
might have been seen on a beer-house in Holland in the se^ 
teenth century, but the inscription was different — ^^ Dus na 
•in door de ivenld,^' ('* Thus far I have got through the worl 
This sign is also ciilled the Struggler, or the Struggling M 
and at Hampton, where the house is kept by a widow, 
Widow's Struggle. In Salop Street, Dudley, the struggle 
represented by a man, with a dog beside him, walking againf 
strong head wind. The Live and let Live has a somew 
similar meaning ; it occurs at North End, Fulham, and in mj 
other places. To this class, also, the following seems to refer 
" A witty, though unfortunate, fellow having tryed all trad 
but thriving by none, took the pot for his last refuse, and set 
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that way some time after, he found it altered into the F<mr Au 
the sign painter who renewed the picture had prohably foi] 
himself not equal to a representation of the four human figui 
In Ireland, a similar corruption may be observed, the four sh 
maker's awls taking the place of the four representatives of socie 
Although having no connexion with the Four Alls, it may be m 
tioned that three and four awls constitute the charges in the sh 
makers* arms of some of the continental trade societies or guil 
This enumeration of the various performances coupled w 
the word all has been used in numerous diflferent epigrams : 
address to James I. in the Ashmolean MSS., No. 1730^ has :- 
" The Lords craved all, 

Tu£ QuEENE graunted all, 

The Ladies of honour ruled all. 

The Lord-Keeper seal'd all, 

The Intelligencer marred all. 

The Parliament pass'd all. 

He that is gone opposed himself to all. 

The Bishops eoothcd all, 

The Judges pardon'd all. 

The Lords buy, Rome spoiled all, 

Kow, Good Kino, mend all, 

Or else the Devil will have all." 
This again seems to have been imitated from a similar i 
scrii)tion of the State of Spain in Greene's " Spanish Masquerad 
1589 ;— 

** Thb Cardinalls solicit all, 

The King grauutes all. 

The Nobles confirm all. 

The Pope determines all. 

The Cleargie disposeth all. 

The Duke of Medina hopes for all, 

Alonso receives all, 

The Indians minister all, 

The Soldiers eat all, 

The People paie all, 

The Monks and friars consume all. 

And tile Devil at length will carr^ away all." 
The Naked Boy was a satirical sign reflecting upon the cc 
stant changes of the fashions of our ancestors. William H( 
bert has this observation in his manuscript memoranda, * 
remember very well when I was a lad seeing on Windmill Hi 
Mooriields, a taylor's sign, a naked hoy with this couplet :— 
" So fickle is our English nation, 

I wou'd be clothed if I knew the fashion." * 
• Annotations to Ames'i l^pographical Antiqaitiet, 
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fashions. Samuel Rowland, in '< The Letting of Hnmooxs Bloo 

in the Head Vaine," 1611, says : — 

'' Behold a most accomplish'd cayaleere, . 
That the world's ape of fashions doth appeare ; 
Walking the strcete his humours to disclose. 
In the French dowblet and the Qerman hose, 
The mufiFes, cloake, Spanish hat, Tolledo blade, 
Italian ruffe, a shoe right Flemish made, 
Like the Lord of Misrule, where he comes he'll revel/* 

And Heywood, in the " Rape of Lucrece,** 1638, epigr. xxv; 
has: — 

" The Spaniard loves his ancient slop, 
The Lombard hia Venetian ; 
And some like breechless women go, 
The Kuss, Turk, Jew, and Qrecian ; 
The thrifty Frenchman wears small waist^ 
The Dutchman his belly boasteth. 
The Englishman is for them all. 
And for each fashion coasteth." 

Shakespeare seems to allude to the sign of the Naked Boy i 
his " Comedy of Errors," act iv., scene 3, where Dromio say; 
** What, have you got the picture of old Adam new apparell'd 
At Skipton-in-Craven, there is still a stone bas-relief of the Nake 
Boy, fixed in the front of a house, with the date 1633. 

The Good Woman, or the Silent Women, and at Pershon 
in Worcestershire, the Quiet Woman, represent a headier 
woman carrying her head in her hand. Brady, in his " Clav: 
Calendaria," vol. ii., p. 203, says, " The martyrs who had bee 
decapitated were, therefore, usually represented with headles 
trunks, and the head on some adjoining table, or more commonl 
in their hands ; and it was easy for ignorance and credulity nc 
only to mistake that type, but to be led into belief that thos 
holy persons had actually carried their heads about for the bene 
fit of believers. The sign, yet preserved, particularly by the oi 
shops, of the Good Woman, although originally meant as exprei 
sive of some female saint, holy or good woman, who had me 
death by the privation of her head, has been converted into 
loke against the females whose alleged loquacity is considered t 
be satirised by this representation, which, to conform to sue! 
meaning, they now more commonly call the Silent Woman. Th 
fact, however, of it being particularly an oilman's sign, makes i 
possible that it may have some reference to the heedless \Jua( 
anciently was pronounced h€e<I\ or foolish virgins of the parable 
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who Las made the following use of this sign : Under the i 
representation of the Good Woman he has written in gc 
letters, " Tout en est bon, depuis les*' (a representation of 
pigs* feet) " jusqu'k la," (a representation of an enormous I 
head.) This ungallant association of ideas of a woman a: 
pig is, wc are sorry to say, not without an example in our na 
though fortunately our rudeness was two hundred years ago, 
we have grown more refined since : — 

" One Ambrose Wcstrop, vicar of the Parish church Much to Sha 
in the county of Essex, taught in a Sermon That a Woman is worse t 
BOW in two respects ; First : because a sowskin is good to make a 
saddle and her bristles good for a sowter. Secondly : because a soip 
run away if a man cry but hoy, but a woman wiU not turn her 
though beaten down with a leaver, and that all the difference betw 
woman and a sow is in the nape of the neck, where a woman can 
upwards, but a sow cannot, etc. The said Westrop is a great mali| 
and very envious and full of venome against the Parliaments Bu 
benefit is sequestered, as well he deserves, from his filthiness and 
nesse to the place." — licmarkahh Passages and Occurrence ofParlia 
d:c. December 8 to 15, IC 44. 

Lawyers, priests, and women have, at all times and ii 
countries, received a liberal share of abuse and slander 
wonder, then, that the Lawyer kept the Good Woman in c 
tenance. In a sign derived from the Good Woman the ms 
law is " damned to fame" as the Honest Lawyeb, the sig 
presenting him with his head in his hand, as the only cond 
in which by any possibility he could be honest. Another 
abusive of the softer sex is the Man loaded with Misci 
the sign of an ale-house in Oxford Street. The original, saii 
be painted by Hogarth, is fastened to the front of the house, 
has the honour of being specified in the lease of the pren 
as one of the fixtures. An engraving of it is exhibited in 
window. It represents a man canying a woman, a ma^ 
and a monkey, the woman with a glass of gin in her hand, 
the background, on the left-hand side, is a public-house wi 
pair of horns as a " finial" on the gable end ; this house is a 
" Cuckholds Fortune/* a woman is passing in at the door, ai 
sow is asleep in a pot-house, with a label above, " She i 
drunk as a sow," whilst two cats are making love on the i 
On the right-hand side is the shop of S. Gripe, Pawnhn 
which a carpenter enters to pledge his tools. The engravii 
signed : " Drawn by Experience ; engraved by Sorrow." U: 
it is the following rhyme : — 
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not enjoying the very best of reputations. Those, at least, 
the World's End at Chelsea and at Enightsbiidge were rath 
exceptionable. Both these houses were much patronised by tl 
gallants of the reign of Charles IL when breaking the seyeni 
commandment; hence the altercation between two sbters : 
Congreve's play of " Love for Love :" 

*^Mri ForcsUjlit. I suppose you would not go alone to the WorL 
Endf 

" Mrt Frail, The World's End I What, do you mean to banter me I 

'' Mrs Foresight. Poor innocent; you don^t know that there is a pla 
called the World's £ud. I 'II swear you can keep your countenance 
surely you'll make an admirable player. 

'' Mrs Frail. I ^11 swear you have a great deal of impudence, and in n 
mind too much for the stage. 

" Mrs Foresight. Very well, that will appear who has most. You ne*! 
were at the World's Eud ? eh." 

Pcpys also honoured a World's End, the " drinking-house 1 
the Park," with an occasional visit. On Sunday, the 9 th 
May 1G69, for instance, he went to church at St Margaret 
Wcstmiuster, and that duty performed, walked " towards t 
park, but too soon to go in, so went on to Knightsbridge, a] 
there cat and drank at the World's End, wliere we had go 
things, and then back to the park, and there till night, bcL 
fine weather and much company, and so home." The "go 
things" evidently proved a strong attraction, for three wee 
after he went again, "and there was merry, and so home lat4 
In 1708 Tom Brown thus alluded to its equivocal reputatic 
" The lady must take a tour as far as Knightsbridge or Kensii 
ton, stop, maybe, at the World's Eud or the Swan; oflFcr r 
si>ark a small treat,'* tfec* Under the name of le Bout < 
Monde, the same sign was common in France, where in ancie 
Paris it gave a name to the street now called Rue du Cadra 
With that inveterate weakness for i)unning inherent to sig 
painters — those of the French nation in particular — ^it w 
sometimes represented by a ho-goat {Ixnic) and a world. 

The World turned Upside down is still common, beL 
generally represented by a man walking at the south pole ; in th 
guise it was to be seen some twenty-five years ago on the Gree 
wich Road. But the meaning of the sign is a state of thin 
the opposite of what is natural and usual, — a conceit in which t 
artists of former ages took great delight, and which they repi 

« Walk round London and Suburbs, 1708, p. 40. 






lill 
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was all '^ moonsliine.'* Another version substitutes thieres 1 
a cheese for the smugglers and the brandy barreL 

The Cradlb and the Coffin, or Fikst and Last, was : 
merly a sign in Norwich, and one can still be seen on the So 
Quay, Yarmouth. This combination may have its moral ; 
so the equally serious Mortal Man, in the little village 
Troutbeck, near Ambleside, for there the denomination is sim 
borrowed from the beginning of the inscription which has 
thing of the memento mari about it : — 

" Thou mortal man that liv'st by bread, 
What is it makes thy nose so red V* 

I J ^ Thou silly elf with nose so pale, 

I . It is with drinking Burkett's ale.** 

This imaginary dialogue is supposed to be held by the i 
figures on the signboard, the one a poor miserable-lookmg obj 
the other, who indulged in Burkett's ale, the chubby picture 
health, with a nose like that of Bardolph, " clothed in purp 
This sign was the work of Ibbetson ; the picture is now gc 
but the verses remain.* ♦ 

At Hedenham, on the road between Norwich and Bung 
there is a sign called Tumble-down Dick, representing on ^ 
side Diogenes, on the other, a drunken man, with the follow 
distich : 

** Now Diogenes is dead and laid in his tomb. 
Tumble-down Dick is come in his room." 

At Alton, in Hants, a drunken man is represented upsettin 
table covered with cups and glasses. The verses underneath 1 
picture are the same as at Hedenham, except that it is "I 
naby " who is said to be defunct, and not Diogenes. At Wo 
ton in Norfolk, another sign with this name represents a jc 
old farmer in a red coat, with bottle and glass in his hand, fall 
oflF his chair in a state of Bacchi plenus. The earliest ment 
we find of the sign is in the Original Weekly Journal for A] 
^^ — May 3, 1718, where a murder is reported to have b 
committed at the Tumbling-down Dick in Brentford. " Tumi 
down Dick, in the borough of South wark," says the Adventui 
No. 9, 1752, "is a fine moral on the instability of greatm 
and the consequences of ambition." As such it was set up 
derision of Richard Cromwell, the allusion to his fall from po^ 
or " tumble down," being very common in the satires publisl 
* A somewhat different yenion of these rhymes is given on page 40. 
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In pity then your kind assirtance give, 

Smoke of Swan's best that the poor bird may liveb* 

To whicli a friend of his wrote the following reply :-^ 
** The aged Swan opprest with time and carea^ 
With Indian sweets his funeral prepares. 
Light up the pile ! thus he '11 ascend the skies 
And Phocnix-Uko from his own ashes rise/* 

There is a well-known anecdote of a man named Farr, 
opened a tobacco shop on Fish Street Hill, and soon obtaii 
good custom from the pun over his door, " The best tobacc 
Farr,'* rather than from the quality of his tobacca Opp 
him there was another tobacconist who lost Ids customers thr 
his pun, but he regained them in the same way as he lost t 
for he fought Farr with his own weapons, and wrote up * 
better tobacco than the best tobacco by Farr'' TMs joke 
thought 60 good that all his customers returned. Tobacco-p 
of the original " finest tobacco 6y Farr " are preserved ai 
the Banks hand-bills in the British Museum, as a proof o 
truth of this history. 

A Ling, or codfish, strange to say, entwined with h< 
suckles, was the sign of Nicholas Ling, at the north-west 
of St Paul's, where, in 1505, he published "Pierce Pennj 
his Supplicacion to the DivclL" An Oak was the sig 
Nicholiis Okcs, a booksollor dwelling at Gray's Inn, publish 
some of Taylor the AVatcr Poet*s works. His colophon r 
sents Jupiter seated on an eagle between two oak treea 
French publisher, Nicholas Cheucau, in tlie Rue St Jac 
Paris, in 1580, had also an oak for his sign, (chene, an oak.) 

John Day, another publisher of the time of Queen Eliza 
had a sort of pun, or charade, on his name in the sign o: 
Hesureection, his device representing a man waking a sic 
with the words, "Arise, for it is day." The Castle and Fi 
was another of his signs, liichard Grafton, the first print 
the Common Prayer, who also printed the proclamation of '. 
Jane Grey as Queen of England, for which he fell undei 
displeasure of Queen Mary, had a tun with a grafted fruil 
growing through it Stow made a pun upon this sign, k 
that one of Grafton's works was " a noise of empty tonnei 
uufniitful cjraffiesy' to which Grafton retaliated by calling Si 
Chronicle " a collection of lyes foolishly stowed together." I 
Singleton had a Golden Tun ; Harrison, 1500, a hare sb 
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CHAPTER XVL 

I 

MISCELLANEOUS SIGNS. 

Signs wluch could not well bo classed under any of the fo 
divisions will find tlieir place in this chapter, and hence a mi 
gathering may be expected. As in all inquiries it is prop 
begin with the a. b. c, we shall do so here. The a. b. c. 
the sign of Richard Fawkes, a bookseller, as the imprint o: 
works says : — 

" In the suburbss of the famous Cytye of LQdon, wiihoute Temple 
dwellynge in Durresme rentes [part of Durham House, where noi 
Adelphi stands] or else in Powles churche-yerde at the sygne of the A 
The year of our Lorde Mcccccxxx." 

This, we must admit, was a very reasonable sign for a " 
of letters." Continental booksellers also employed it ; amc 
others, Jacob Pietersz Pactsy, of Amsterdam, in 1597; in 
Hague such a sign gave its name to a street. About 1825 1 
was a public-house in Clare Market called the A. B. c, when 
alphabet from A to Z was painted over the door. Even a1 
present day many public-houses are called the Letters; 
there are two in Shrewsbury, two in Carlisle, one in Old! 
and others in various places. Grand A is a public-house 
East Dereham, Norfolk. Little A was the sign of a tobacc 
in Leadeuhall Street, circa 1780; his tobacco-papers, prese 
among the Banks bills, were adorned with a portrait of * 
Jeffrey Dunstan, or Old Wigs,** one of the mayors of Ga 
styled " Old Wigs " from his practice of buying those article 
which he made an honourable living before ambition flamed 
soul and he entered upon a political career. Grand B ma; 
seen at Long Framlington, Morpeth; Q Inn at Staleybrii 
and Q in tue Corner in Sheffield. Rhyming alphabets 
nursery rhymes present us with the first and last, but the se 
we confess is somewhat mysterious : the Crowned Q, (a 
CouRRONNE,) which was an old sign in the Rue de la Ferron 
Paris, is easy enough to understand, and one of those b 
Rabelaisian strokes of humour which the public delighted 
century or two ago ; indeed the sign continued in its old quai 
until 1828. The Y was formerly a mercer's sign in France, 
' . may have originated from the custom of tying ribbons u] 

festoons, when they would assume somewhat the shape of ' 
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^y " Odium quod certamijiibui ©rtum lUtw metum durat," 

pnya Velleius Paterculua, and the truth of the assertion m er< 
emplified in the old nntiounl antipathy betwixt this country and 
our ucighboum across the channel, whence the Antioalucan 
(th) name a33iitned by a London asaociation in tlie middle of 
the last century) could not fidl to be a favonrite sign. At pre- 
sent this feeling exists to only a very small extent in the minds 
of our lower orders; but formerly a Frenchman could not pass 
through the streets of London with impunity, Stephen Perlio, 
a Frencli ecdesiastie^ who wrote in 1558 a description of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, aays; — 

"The people of this et^utitry h&T6 a mortal hatred for the Freucti aa 
their oiKKifiDii eaeiziieg, &iid in common call Ufl Frantt chenc^e [FrflQch 
knavd], France dogne, which, is to »ay, Freuch nLBcab and Freath doga. 
They also call ua or Hon."' 

Grosley* devotes a whole chapter to this subject, and tells na 
that the Freuch were ridiculed on the stage, and insulted and 
ill-treated in the streets* Even at the prcaeot day, when the 
penny romances are in want of a melodramatic villain, a French- 
man is sure to hare the honour of personating him. 

At the beginning of this century there was a Uivcm of this 
name in Shiire Lane, Temple Bar^ kept by Harry Lee, of sport- 
ing notoriety, and father of Alexander Lee, the first and ** origi- 
nal ti<fer" in winch capacity he was produced by the notorious 
Lord Barrymore, This tavern wtis much fi^^cjiiented by his lord- 
ship and other gentlemen fond of low life, ])UgiUaiii, and so-called 
sport. The nicknames of the brothers Barryniore will give a toler- 
ably good idea of their amiable qualities ; the eldest was called 
IlellfjaU; tho second Cripplegatt^ (he waa lame,) and tlie third 
Kewfjate, so styled, because, though an honourable and a reverend, 
he had been in almost every goal in England except Newg^xte* 
This interesting family circle was completed by a sister, called 
BUlingtgojU^ on account of the forcible and flowery language slie 
made xmB ot The Antigallican Is still in vogue, as there are three 
pubUe-lioiiflea with that sign in London, besides some in the 
country, and an Aktigallican Arms at New Charlton, Keut 

On the 29th of September 1783^ the first balloon — or air- 
balloon as it was then called — was let ^S at Versailles, in tho 

* Tour to TiondoD. tgI. L« p . 84, *' A |»f rff€tlv e^lrJiidQ*. asd wrltlnf Id tbt tfiM ^K| 
ot « iJ^hLlaatiflicr." *SLji hii trmoilftior. Onulff ttmMkm that the fordpirn voaUI 
be In (be wroDj^ to eonii>lalii ol tht rads InrulU «f tfa* io««r ipTifttiit >Inc« vria *' ihm 
hett^t son «r LoDJoDcn " tibeiiUf ihov lieli bOied to Hm Wmush whmswm lb«7 mm 
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imitated it, and so it filially becojne a sign, one wliich U now im% 
dying away, and being supplanted by ^arse coloured pnatfi^ with 
absurd rkymes. 

At th^ castles of the nobility tbe weary tmTeller formerly found 
food^ ^lelteTf and good ''berbofow;** the lower hall was always 
open to tbe adventiircr, the tramp, the minstrol, and the pilgrim; 
the upper ball to the nobleman^ the squire, the wealfliy abbot, 
and the fair ladles. It was natural, tben, that the Castlk Sibould at 
an early period have been adopted oa a sign of '* good entertain- 
ment for man and beaat/* Such a sign b^^ame historicai in tbo 
Wars of the Hoses ; for the Dnte of Somerset, who bad been 
warned to " shim castles," was killed by Richard Plantagenet, at 
in ale-house, the sign of the Castle, 

*' For iiudertieath aa ale-house* paltry AtgtJ, 
The Caetle in Saiat-Albooi, Sozntfrvet 
Hath made tbe Wixard famotu In bis destk'' 

S Henry VL^ ^.f^wikX 

According to Hatton,* in 1708, the Cattle Tavern in F]t*et 
Street had the largest sign In London ; next to it came Ibo 
White Haet InOj on the cast side of the Bcirouglj, in Southwitrk* 

In tbe reign of George I.^ the Castle, near Covent Garden, was 
a famous eating-house, kept by John Pierce, the Buyer of Lis 
day. Here the giiUant feat was performed of a young bliKxl 
t;iking one of tbe shoes from the foot of a noted toast, lilliog it 
witli wine, and drinking her health, after which it was consigned 
to the cook, who prepared from it an excLllont ragout, which 
was eaten with gieat relish by the lady's admirers. 

The Castl£ and Falcon (probably a combination of two aignaj 
:l^ there is a Falcon Court close by,) is the sign of an inn in 
Aldersgate, which house, or one on its sltCj in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was occupied by John Dayj the most considerablg 
printer and pubH^her of his time. In afti^r years tbe bonso be- 
came a famous coaching inn, and its reput^ition spread to all part4 
of Ejigland, wbeuce we m«o(| «t present, with Cs^dat ind Falcons 
in various townSt as ftt BJrminghaai, Cbesler^ dbOi Altli(Ki|^ Wi 
incline to the opiixlon that tlie dgn arose from a combination:, 
still it is worthy of remark, that tbe Q^st ol Q^een Catberina 
Purr was a crowned falcoti, perched on a caatk, and of eoiir&a 
represented as laj^e as tbe castle* 

Tbe Thebb Old Castles occurs at Mandeiillc, near Somerton ; 
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Street and H*^i*<^Ty Lane, and is often mentioned in the Cop- 
[lomtion Roporta, under the title of the Chequer, It is sitnated 
iti the immediiita Ticinitj of the Cathedral^ and was tlierefore 
uppropmte for the reception of tJie pilgrimai 

When the inn had another si^ hcadea the Cheqners^ tho&o 
last were invariably ]:>ainted on the door-poat ; an example of tliia 
may still he seen at the Swiss Cottage, ChdseiL In or near 
Calcots Alley, Ibanibethj was fonntrly aitnated an inn or honse of 
entertainment colled the Chequers. In the year 1454 a licence 
'^vas granted to its hindlord^ John Calcot, to have an oratoiy in 
the house and a chaplain for the use of hb family and guesta, aa 
long Rs his house shotild continue orderly and respectable, and 
ndaptod to the celebration of divine service.* The Black 
Chsquiebs in Cowgate, Norwich^ is eo called on account of the 
chequers being black and white^ whilst others are red and white, 
l^liie and white, or in such other contrast aa may be fancied by 
the publican. 

Tlie CitooBiED Billet is a sign, for which we have not been able 
to diBcover any likely origin ; it may have been originally a rag- 
ged stnff, or a pastoral staff, or a hatnn cotnu — the ancient iian^e 
f*n a battle-axct It is also the name for a part of the tankard, 
IVcquently the sign is represiiited by an un trimmed stick sus- 
pended above the door, as at Wold Kewton, nc4ir Bridlington, 
where it is accompanied by the following poetical effiiaion oil 
one side of the signboard : — 

" When this comical stick grew in the wood, 

Owr ale was frtTih and very good; 
St«p iu uid iaHt«, O do miik^ biut«, 
For if you don't *twill lurcly wjist^/' 

\ On the other side : — 

" Wlien yon hare viewed th« other ii^ 
Conjc liad thia too Wfore you ridp, 
And now lo end we '11 let \t pmaA ; 
t>t€p in, kind friend*, *ad take a gion.** 

[Tliongh a very ntstic sign, it was also ni*ed In towns ^ thus !l 
I oi'cura among the trades tokens of Montapie Close, and was the 
» sign of Andrew Sowki a bookseller in Holloway lianc^ BUon^ 
|dtU.'h, in IGSa 

* A11«D*i m^toTT of lAtnb^tk 

'*^ Qti K refpoot 
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ExC0li Mch oiher operator in the Naiion, 
In CoTOTtrf 'a known street, near L^ioeiiier Fieldij 
' At the Tico IIcad4 full satisfaction jieldB, 
TaBtb artiEcial he Bxes so aeciiT«, 
Thit SB our own thej uaef uUj eudare ; 
Nol merelj outdlde show una omAment 
But ev'ry prupertj of TeetJi intent ; 
To eat^ OA well oa apeak, and form support 
The falliBg chee^kfi and stuoipB from further hurt* 
Nor m he daunted ivUen the \^'hulo is gone, 
But by «ui art peculiar to liim known, 
He *11 fto supply you 'U think you *vo got your own* 
He scales^ he cleani, he di^ws ; in Pnin gi^es EaM^ 
Kor in eadi operatiou doth fall to pleu^. 
Doth the foul scurry fierce your Ouioa OBUult f 
In thifl he also rectifi^ th« Fault 
By a fam'd Tincture, And hia Powder oam'd 
A DeutiCriGe u aiao juitly fim'ii 
Ui'd u diraotfld 'tia cxodknt to tetrm 
Both twth and gumi, deanae, stFen^en, «ad preserve; 
Foul month and ctinking breath ean ne'er be lored 
But by hu aid tliOM «nla at^ figmoved/' 

Lovidem Evening PaH, July 1/60, 

Taylor the Water poet (1632) mentioiLs two taverns witli tha 
Bign of the MotJTH, the ont? without Bishopsgate, the other within 
Aldersgate. Trades tokens of the first house are extant, repre- 
senting a human head with a huge mouth wide opeiu An 
iuyentoiy h still extant of the stoek in trade of this house in 
the year 1C12,* which is not uninteresting. From it we gather 
that the wines drunk at that period in taverns were white wine^ 
Vin de Grave, (a small white Burgundy wine,) Orleans wine^ 
Malaga, idieny, sack, Malmsey, (^lalvasla, a wiae ftom the coast 
of Moroa, sweet and white,) Alicante, (also sweety) claret, ^c 
Beer oeetns to have been bvit little asked for by those that fre- 
quented this house; for whilst some of the wines were kept In 
such laige qtuuititics aa seven hogaheads, there were otily two 
dozen and eight bottles of ale. The name^ of the rorims m 
the house were "the Pomegranate," "the PortcnUis,'* "Three 
Tuns;* "Cross Keys," '*Vine/* "Kings Head," ** Crown/' *' Dol- 
phin/' and ** Bell," all of them f&vonrite tavern signs, and (aa 
remarked on page 280) the usual names for tavern rooms. 
Among the utcnails may be remarked fifteen silver bowls. 

The Mji:£BY MotJTu is still a sign at Fi£eld, Chipping Korton, 

M&lcd la lilifaiWi Jllailiil[«Di of Uumvn aoi] £xi^tnMi ia A^«ai Tuaci, 
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wlio }]ad been recently knighted hj the king, tckok a leBdlng 
pjirt in theae consultations* Bat " the fate of things liea alwi^i 
in the dark ; ** in the reign of George II, thJB same hotise became 
a great resort for the Whigi, who sometimes used to meet here aa 
many as two hundred al a time, making speeches and paasmg 
resolationa 

For this reason it was proposed that Master Jephson the 
Utidlotd. should write under his sign \ — 

^H " Hoc Fonto deriTata libertas 

^^^ In F&triatu, Fopuluinq : fluxlt.*' 

^V Bche0 



' From thb funM FouBtain Fj^e^Jotti flaw'd. 
For Brilain^a and the People^f good.** 



I 



Tn this tavern, Law, subsetjnently famous as the Mississippi 
schemer, quarrelled with the magnificent and mysterictus Btau 
"Wilson ; they left the house, adjourned to Bloomabury Square, 
and fought a dnel^ in which the Beau was killed, llie Kit Cut 
Club, in winter, used to meet at this house* Thia club wis firsi 
r.^tablished in an obscure house in Shire Lane ; it conaiffted of 
thirty-nine distinguiftbcd noblemen or gentlemen, zealously at- 
t;iched to the Protestant succession of the honse of Hanorer, 
Among the members were tlxe Dukes of Ridimond, DeTonshire, 
Marlborough, Somerset, Qraftou, Kewcastle, and Doiset, tho 
Earls of Sunderland and Manchester, some lords, and Steele, 
Addison, CoBgi!«Te, Garth, Vaubrugh, Manwaring, Stepney, Wal- 
pole^ and Fulteney , Lord Mohun (impiicated in the murder of 
Mountford the actor, and killed in a duel by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton) was also a member 

**Tli« day Lord Mohtin and the Earl of Berwick were entered of it^ 
Jftcoh [TonsoD, the lecretovyl i&ld he uw thev w^sn juit going to b^ 
ruintd. When Lord Mohtan broke down tht gUded «Eabldm en ti£ lop of 
hit dudr, Jacob oomplaiaed to his friand% and Mid a man who would da 
tllAt wuiud cut « toau^a thjNKit " • 

Tonsonp for fulfilling the duties of this honorary office ^^a 
presented with the portraits of all the members. After Jacob's 
death, las brother Richard removed the pictures to his residence 
mt Water Oakley, near Windsor A list of them ia to be found 
in Bray's ** History of Surrey," vol. iii,, p, 318. Fiirty-three of 
them Imvc been engraved by Faber in mcEf^itint The name t>f 
tho club is sfld to have been derived from the iirst landlord, who 
wa? called Christijpber Cat; he excelled in the maloDg of 

* Speace'i Aiie«<tc]iei. vd hf SJsffer, |k, PL 
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But as the stm sliinea aliie ovict good and evil, so respectable 
as well aa disreputiiblG persona haire used him for a sign ; thus 
W^Tikyn de Worde, in Fleet Street, and Anthony Kytson, another 
early printer, and the puhHaher of mmo works of Master John 
Skelton, poet laureate, carried on business under tbb tlevice, 
Taylor the Water poet mentions tlureo Sun taverns : being com- 
pelled one day on hia " pennylesse pilgrimage/' to dine a la belh 
itoih, he says : — ** I made virtue of neee^ty, and went to 
brcakefast in the Suune j I hare fared better at three Suiines many 
a time before now ■ in Aldersgate Street, Criplegate, and New 
Fiah Street ; but here ia the oddsa ; at those Sunnea they will 
come vpon a man with a tauerne bill aa sharp cutting as a taylora 
bill of items : a watchman's bill or a watch hooke falls not half© 
BO heany vpon a man.*'* The Sun on Fish Street Hill ia dim 
named by Pepys : — 

*' Dec 2% laaO,— Went U> th« Bm Tavern on Fiah Street HHI, to m 
dinner of Captain Teddiiaaaa, where waa my Lord Inchequiti, (who SQcmi 
to be & voiy fine pereon^) Sir W. Fenn, Captain Cuitance, and Mr Lciurcnco, 
(a fine gentleman now goiDg to Algiers,) and other eeod company, wlit^re 
we bad & very gootl diniior, good muiic, and a Breat deal of vnno, I very 
meiry — went to bedj my head aching all night ' 

But the finest of all the Sun Taverns did not cs^ist in Taylor'a 
time ; it was built after the fire of 166G, behind the Exchange. 
•' Behind f I'll ne'er believe It ; yo« may 3U aoon 
rersuade me tJmt the sxin eUnds behind ooon/* 

These are the opening linea of a baUad of 1 672, entitled ** The 
Glory of the iSun Tavern, behmd the Kichange/*t From thii 
ballad it is evident that the tavem waa splendidly fumishedj and 
oETered comforts not generally to be met with at that timev 
" There every chamber hvs tm aquaeduct, 
Aa if the iun hail fire for water truckt, 
Water as 't were exhal'd up to heaYena iprondi^ 
To cool your cuj:ja and gbi^ in the douda." 

Pepys was a frequent visitor at this house > and, in fact, all the 
Od^oekere of that mad reign patronised it ; the profli^to 
of Buckingham, in particular, was a constajit enstomer. 
Simon Wadloe, the landlord, ha*i made his fortune at the Devil 
in St Dunstan*8, whereupon he went to live in the coiujtry, and 
epetit his money in a couple of years. He then ** choused ** Nick 
Colboum out of the Bun, and Nick, who had amassed a handsome 
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competence in the house, was easily persuaded to retire, and left it 
" to live like a prince in the country,** says Pepys. During the 
reign of Charles II., the house appears to have had an ezceUent 
custom, and was from morning till night full of the best com- 
pany. The Sun Tavern, in Clare Street, was one of the haunts 
of the witty Joe Miller, and is often given as the locality of his 
jokes : — 

" Joe Miller, sitting one day in the window of the Sun Tavern, Clare 
Street, a fish woman and her maid passing by, the woman cried : * Buy my 
Boals, buy my maids ! ' * Ah ! you wicked old creature,' cry*d honest Joe, 
' what^ are you not content to sell your own soul, but you most sell your 
maid's too?'" 

A stereotype joke of the publican connected with the Sun is 
the motto, "the best liquor [generally beer] under the Sun," 
which, of course, must be believed, for Solem quU dicey^e faUum 
aud^at ? Sometimes the sign is called the Sun in Splendoub, 
as at Nottinghill, the "splendour" having reference simply to 
the golden beams or rays usually drawn by the painter. There is 
still a carved stone sign of the Sun, now gilt, dating from the 
seventeenth century, walled in the front of a house in the Poultry. 

The Golden Sun was the sign of Ulrich Gering, in the Rue 
St Jacques, Paris, printer of the first Bible in France, in 1475. 
At the end of the volume the Bible thus addresses the 
reader : — 

** Jam tribus undecimus lustris Francos LudovicuB 
Rexerat; Ulricus, Martiniis, itemque Michael 
Orti Teutonia, banc mihl composuere figuram 
Parisii arte sua ; mo correctam vigilanter 
Venalem in vico Jacobi Sol Aureus oflfert."* 

Their successor, Berthold Eumbold, on removing the business 
to another house in the same street, opposite the Rue Fromentel, 
kept the same sign, and there it continued as late as 1689, 
having constantly been in the hands of booksellers. Not impro- 
bably the first printers, both in England and abroad, adopted the 
sign of the Sun, as an emblem of the new era opened to the 
world by the invention of printing, which, when they reflected on 
their discovery, they saw would, at no distant period, spread an 

* " Already had Louis XI. reined fifteen years over the French when Ubich and 
Martin [Orantz] and Michel [Friburger,] all natives of Germany, produced me in thi* 
shape at Paris by their art ; carefully corrected, I am now offered for sale in the Rae SI 
Jacques, at the Golden Sun." 
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^er the world, na LdJIiimt ivnd as Tivifying at 

Bun occura in endless combination 8» often 

ny Dtber reason than a wMm, and an aJlllor- 

\JSB Sawyebs; the Bcrs and Sword; the 

N ; or quartered with other signs, as the 

Dial; Fallkjn ; La&t; Horse3Eok, &c. 

— - — :jiTtbk others of the same sort, occur aTnong 

\ tee signs of the present 4u}\ The Su74 and 

fed sigiiy walled up in the fagade of a house! 

, Southwark. Were it not for the initiah 

.* taken for a rebus on the name Harrison ; as 

(Ocular corruption of the Sun and ITart^ the 

iL (See p. 109.) 

is nearly as common as the aun m his meridian ; 
of the favourable omen it presents for a man 
commencing nnsmess. In 1726 it was the sign of a noted tavera 
in IsliDgtoUf where some merry doings went on occ^isioiially : — 
'* f\^ Tdksdat rest, being Sbrove Tueadfty, will be a fine hog ljArbjgu*d 
\J whole &i the bouse of Peter Brett, at tho Eking Bun, in UEogU^ii 
Hood, witb oilier diverfiion^. It ia tbo house whero the ox Tf^m roasted 
whole At Chrbtma* bet"— ifwlV Joumoi, FebruJMj 9, 1726. 

To barbecue a hog, was a West Indian term for roastiug a 
w^hote pig, stuffed wiUi spict^ and basted with Madeira wine* 

The RisciiG Sun and Sevkn Sta.es was the very appropri-ite 
mgtk) at which was printed a work on ** Astrological Optics ;*' but 
better still, it was priiiti^d for R* Moon^ whose shop was "in 
PaoJ's Churchyarde, in the New Build log, between the two Korth 
Doorvi. 1655;^ An old jest-book says that an Irishman, seeing 
the sign of the Rising Sun was kept by A (nthony) Moon, aocasod 
the said Moon of having made a bull, for saying that the Sua 
was kept by the Moon* 

One of the learned questions propounded by Hndibras to that 
(numiiig man, Sidrophel, the Bosicruoiaiit was 2— 
" Toli ma but wh»t' • the natarml mxum 
Why on a iigo no paliitiir draws 
The f^ mam ever, but the h^J'—Mudiyat, |mrt ul, e^ H 

This might be true in Butier^s tima, but is no longer lo ; al 

* Thli idm ft In • »cMiif« set Ibrth In tone Wqca on lh« tlll«pife er "OftCMrlnl 
P«f|ttmeD*tf Iplilolulttm opiu per imtmum Li^tdKrium e«f1»n«Ba4« Se^oln morrni 
wtWi imm u eemipio tiii«^nyB tfMtins la|MlM« an* InprcMoria Im la«« 
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Leicester, for instance, there are two signs of the Fuul Mook, 
and it occurs in many other places. The Crescent, or Half-Moon, 
was the emblem of the temporal power, as the Sun was the dis- 
tinction of the spiritual. 

Ben Jonson once desiring a glass of sack, went to the Half- 
Moon Tavern, in Aldersgate Street, but found it closed, so he 
adjourned to the Sun Tavern, in Long Lane, and wrote this 
epigram :^ 

" Since the Half Moon ia so unkind, 
To make me go about, 
The Sun my money now shall have, 
And the liloon shall go without." 

The Half-Moon, Upper Holloway, was famous in the last cen- 
tury for excellent cheesecakes, which were hawked about the 
streets of London, by a man on horseback, and formed one of the 
London cries. This circumstance is noticed in a poem in the 
Gentleman^s Magazine for 1743, entitled " A Journey to Notting- 
ham." In April 1747, the following advertisement appeared in 
the same magazine : — 

" TT ALF-MOON Tavebn, Cheapside, April 13. His Royal Highness the 
JlL Duke of Cumberland having restored peace to Britain, by the ever 
memorable Battle of Cullodcii, fought on the 16th of April 1745, the choice 
spirits have agreed to celebrate that day annually by A Grand Jubilee in 
the Moon, of which the Stars are hereby acquainted and summoned to 
shine with their brightest Lustre by 6 o'clock on Thursday next in the 
Evening.*' 

The Crescent and Anchor is a sign at Norton-in-Hales, 
near Market Drayton ; the Half-Moon and Seven Stars at 
Aston Clinton, near Tring; and the Sun, Moon, and Seven Stars 
at Blisworth, in Northampton. These Seven Stars have always 
been great favourites ; they seem to be the same pleiad which 
is used as a Masonic emblem — a circle of six stars, with one in 
the centre; but to tell to ears profane, what this emblem means, 
would be disclosing the sacred arcana. The Seven Stars was 
the sign of Richard Moone, before he was so ambitious as to place 
the whole firmament on his sign : in 1G53 he printed — 

" The first addresses to his Excellence the Lord General, &c., by John 
Spittlehouse, a late Member of the Army, and a servant to the Saints of 
the Most High God, &c. London, printed by J. C., for himself and 
Richard Moon, at the Seven Stars, in Paul's Churchyard, near the great 
North Door. 1653." 

As a change upon the Seven Stars, a publican at Counter- 
•lip, Bristol, has put up the Fourteen Stars, 
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a liaTO seen (p. 492) that the sign of the Star waa *' caleu- 

for eyeij lowd purpose ■*' n great chan|>o c^rtiunlj from 

leval times, when a stir %va3 the emblem of the Holy Virgin, 

iwas thus stjled Maris ^Stfila (star of the sea) — tho n}:ni* 
on of the name Miriam in Hebrew — or Sidla Jacobi^ (stnr 
K'ob,) Sieila Maiidina^ (morning atar,) JSidia mn rrrathyf^ 
i st^ir, tinemng star,) &c. ; a star being iilwajs painted either 
:r dglit shonUer, or on her veil, as iii:\y bo rt^ulily observed 
e works of the early Italian masters in our Natit^nal Gallery. 
IT of sixteen rays ii the crest of the Innholdtfrf?* Company. 
T Cromwell need to meet some of his party at tho Star in 
nan Street^ as was dopoaed by one of the witnessea in the 
^. ***- of Hugh Petera i — 

** Ounitr. My Lord, I was servint at lh« Stftr m Coleman fiiree^ wUU 
one Hildest^y, That hoii^e ivm ft house where Oliver Cromwell luid 4i??eml 
ot Ui4i party did U8« to mcei in consul talioti/' 

John Bunyan died in 1683 at the Star, on Snowhill, in the 
house of his fi^end, Mr Stmdwick, a grocer. 

The Pole Stak is now a not uncommon sign. To make this 
device more intelligible, tavern -keepers ongbt to attach to it the 
motto it bore in the middle ages, when it was a eymbol of the 
Church : '^ q%ii mc non a^pidt erraC^ (He who does not look 
at me goes astmy.) The Star ahd Cnowjc was the sign of 
a haberdasher in I'rincea Street, Coventiy Street, 1785, wh(j, 
among other things, sold ** dress and undress hoops.'* 

TLo signs of the ^mliac appear occaHionally to have beea 
adopted by conjnrors and astTologcrs, Nod Ward describes them 
as figuring, in hk time, on the door of ** a star-peeper," in Plrescot 
Street* 

The Two T?nj»9, or Njlked Bots, mm the dgn of a quack in 
Moorilelda, "near the steps going out of the Lower Field into 
the Middle Field. There is a door above the steps, and another 
below the steps, with the Twina^ and the name Ingham on both 
dov>rs ; — keep the bill to prevent mistaking the houae Of being 
sent to a wrong place/' t To such lengthy explanatlona onr aneea- 
tora ware comiielied to resort in the absence of nnmhers on their 
houaea Either this quack had adopted the Two Twins on ac- 
count of his obstetrical pretentions, or he was an astrologer at 
well aa a ^uack, for MoorficIJs was the headquarters of 
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" Augura and soothBayera, astrologers, 
Diyiners, and interpreters of dreams." 
* In the last case he might have chosen it as being the ascendant 
of tha city of London, which •* stands in a benign and temperate 
climate, in the latitude of 52" and longitude of 19° 15', — shaving 
(as artists reckon) the celestial twins, the house of Mercury, patron 
of merchandise and ingenious arts, for her ascendant."* 

The Rainbow, in Fleet Street, opposite Chancery Lane, is the 
oldest coffee-house in London : — 

** I find it recorded that one James Farr, a barber, who kept the coffee- 
house, which is now the Rainbow, by the Inner Temple gate, (one of the 
first in England,) was, in the year 1657, presented by the inquest of St 
Dunstan's in the West, for making and selling a sort of liquor called Coffee, 
as a great nuisance and prejudice to the neighboorhood, &c., and who would 
have thought London would ever have hod near three thousand such 
nuisances, and that coffee would have been (as now) so much drank by the 
best of quality and phy8icians.'*t 

The presentation here alluded to is still preserved among the 
records of St Sepulchre's Church. It says : — 

" We present James Farr, Barber, for making and selling a drink called 
coffee, whereby, in making the same, he annoyeth his neighboors by evill 
smells, and for keeping of fire the most part night and day, whereby his 
chimney and chamber has been set on fire, to the great danger and affreight- 
ment of his neighboors." 

This danger of fire was so much the greater, as a bookseller, 
Samuel Speedal, had Ms shop in the same house. In 16S2, the 
Phoenix Fire Office, one of the first in this country, was estab- 
lished at this place* 

The Thunder Storm is the sign of a public-house at Framwell- 
gate Moor, Durham ; and the Hailstone, at Kuowle, Stafford- 
shire ; both these houses may have taken their names from a 
severe storm, which visited the neighbourhood at or about the 
time of their opening, just as the Haylitt, at Wansforth, 
Northampton, is said to owe its origin to the fact of a man float- 
ing a long way down the river on a haycock, during an inunda- 
tion, and landing near that place. 

As for the Wild Sea, the sign of John Horton, over against 
Parsons Brewhouse, Croydon, J in 1718, no more plausible ex- 
planation occurs to us than that John Horton might have been a 
Bailor in his younger days. 

The Hole-in-the-Wall is believed to have originated from 

« a Compleat Description of London, Ilarl. »ISS., 69&3, voL L 
t IlAtton*8 New View of Tendon, 1708, p. 80. 
X Weekly Journal^ Sept. 27, 1718. 
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the liole made in the wall of the debtors' or other prison, through 
which the poor prisoners receiTcd the money, broken meat* or 
other donations of the charitably inclined. The old flign of the 
Hole-in-the-Wall (see cmr iHtietrations) shows such au o|>enmg 
in a square piece of brickwork Generally, it i3 believed to refer 
to Bome snug comer, perhaps near the town walla; but at the old 
publlo-honse in Chancery I^ne the legend m as we have given ifc. 
Hard-by» in Ouraitor Street, prLionera for debt foimd a temporaiy 
lodging up to a very recent dat& Trades tokens are extant of 
this house, whidi, about IdSQ, wag kept by Jack Eandall^ alioB 
Nonpareil J a famous member of the P.IL ; on one occasion some 
versea were made containing the following lines : — 

" Then bkm^ me uq% ftw^Ib, kida, or laiU of tlie fancy^ 
For opflmiug & lujah crib in Chancefy Lftae, 
An ftppr^priate apcit *iia, you duubUe«s aU can see, 
Since Aftirfi I *ve oft placed there, aod lot out agua." 

The poet, Thomas Moore, in the fast days when George IV, 
waa king, and when pugiMam and gin drinlong were faahionable 
aoeompliahments, uaed to visit Mr llanduU^d parlour. It wna here 
that he picked up hi-^ njaterials fur tliosc rhyming satires on the 
politics and general topic* of his time \ — **Tom Crib*s Memorials 
to Congress, by oae of the Fancy f *' RandaH's Diary of Pro 
oeedlnga at the House of Call for Genius j** ** A Few Selection 
from Jack Randall's Scrap Book, with Foenifl on the lute Fight foe 
the Chani]>ionsliip." 

At the Hole in-the-Wall in Chandoi Btreet, Claude Duval tha 
high way mau was taken prisoner j whilst the Holc-iG-the-Wall In 
Baldwin a Gardens wi»^ the ciL^elin which Tom Brown used to 
intrench himself from duns and bailiffs^ with Henry Pnrcell the 
musEclani m Ms companion in revelry and merriment Tom 
Brown's introdnctoiy verses^ prefixed to Playford*a "Muaiciil 
Companion," 1C98, are dated "from Mr Stewart's at the Hole-ia- 
tlue-Wall, in Bnldwiu's Gardens," Another Holfrin-the-Wal! still 
eadsta in Kirby Street, Eatton Garden. It is a curious fact that 
the refreshmcut-room, or liquor^bar, attached to the Hon^o of 
Eepresentatives at Washington, is known to most thirsty AnKHiciH 
politicians as Thi Hde-i^^- WaiL 

Anciently, instead of being a piunted board, the object of the 
aigu was carved and hung within a huup, hence (as we had occa- 
sion to remark ou a former paft ) nearly all the aacieiit signs on 
called the ^ OH TBM aoor," lu the Clause llollj 13 Edwud 
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in., we find the George on the Hoop ; 26 Henry VL, tlie 
Haet on the Hoop; 30 Henry VI., the Swan, the Cock, and 
the Hen on the Hoop. Besides these we find mentioned the 
Crown on the Hoop, the Bunch of Grapes on the Hoop, the 
Mitre on the Hoop, the Angel on the Hoop, the Faixson on 
the Hoop, &c. In 1795, two of these signs were still extant, for 
a periodical of the time says : — " A sign of this nature is still 
preserved in Newport Street, and is a carved representation of a 
Bunch of Grapes within a Hoop. The Cock on the Hoop may 
be seen also in Holborn, painted on a board, to which, perhaps, it 
was transferred on the removal of the sign-posts."* lliese hoops 
seem to have originated in the highly ornamented bush or crown, 
which latterly was made of hoops, covered with evergreens. In 
France, the Hoop (le Cerceau) was used as a sign. Jacques 
Androuet, a celebrated architect, and author of a work entitled 
" Les plus excellents Batiments de France," lived at the sign 
of the Hoop, whence he adopted the surnames of Jacques 
Androuet du Cerceau. In 1570 he published a book on metal- 
work, containing several designs for ornamental iron frames and 
posts to suspend signboards from. That names in this country 
also were occasionally derived from signboards, has been stated in 
our introduction. Of this practice. Sir Peter Lely, the portrait 
painter, was an illustrious example. He belonged to a Dutch 
family named Van der Vaas. His grandfather was a perfumer, 
and lived at the sign of the Lily, (perhaps a vase of lilies, with 
a pun on his name.) When his son entered the English army 
he discarded his Dutch name, and from the paternal sign, adopted 
the more euphonious one of Lilly or Lely; and this name he and 
his children afterwards retained. The famous Rothschild family 
is another case in point. From the Red Shield (the rothschUd) 
above the door of an honest old Hebrew, in the Judcn-gasse, (or 
Jews' Alley,) at Frankfort, has been derived the name of the 
richest fandly in the world. 

The Hoop and Bunch of Grapes was the sign of a public- 
house, in St Albans Street, (now part of Waterloo Place,) kept at 
the beginning of the present century, by the famous Matthew 
Skeggs, who obtained his renown from playing, in the character of 
Signer Bumbasto, a concerto on a broomstick, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, adjoining. His portrait was painted by King, a friend 
of Hogai-th, engraved by Houston, and published by Skeggs him- 
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self. The Hoop akd Geiffih was a coffe&-Uouse In Leodenljiai 
Street, cir&i 1700 ;* and tUe Hoop autd Toy b a public-houao 
in Tharloe Place, Bromptan. Here the original meaning of the 
hoop seems entirely lost, as its combination with the toy seems to 
allude to the hoop trundled by uhiMren* 

The Toy at Hampton used to be a favourite resort with the 
Londoners till 1857, whijn it was pulled down to make room for 
private houLsea. Trades tokens of this house of the seventeenth 
cciituiy are extant " In the sarvey o£ 1C53 (in the Augment- 
ation office) mention b niade of a piece of i>asture ^und pear 
the river, called tlie Toifin^ place, the site, probably, of a wtrll- 
knowii inn near the bridge now called the Toy/'t 

Cardinakers usually took a card for their sign, as the Qri:i:K 
Of Hkarts and KiNQ'a Asms, which wris the sign of a caril- 
maker in Jermjii Street in 16034 One of the Oagford Bilb 
has: ** At the Old Knayb of Qhwm at the Bridgcfout, in SouUi- 
warkj liveth Edward Butling, who maketh and selleth all sorts of 
hangings for rooms,'* ike. f Possibly he sold also playing-cards* 
These knaves, however, seem at one time to have been a ba<?go, 
for ftl the creation of seventeen knighta of the Bath by Richard 
III., the Duke of Buckinghant was **richcly appareled, and Iiis 
h(»rse trapped in blue velvet embroudered with the kmn^A f^j 
CitHrs bumyng of golde, which trapper was borne by fnteman 
from the grounde,'*|| The Qu£kx of Teumps is a public-hou^ 
iign at West Walton, near AVi^ibeaeh. 

The Heart and Trumpkt is n somewlmt cnrions sign at 
Pcntrc*wem near Oaweatry, [>crhap3 a comiptlon of Hearts and 
Trumps, Other games have produced the sign of the Qoij)i:n 
Quoit, in WTiitchavcn, and the Ooeiteb Pin, which la m com- 
mon that it figures in a Seven Diab ballad| a parody on the 
Low-back Car : — 

" When firet I «aw Mim Bukry, 
'Twas oa ii SAturdny, 
Ai Ui« (^rmtr Pm flbo wm drinking g|a, 
And KDokiog i yard of cky/* && 

Ail bowlers know that the comer pins nns thi tnoil difficult ta 

* htmdnn aaatii, ]3«0> ^1% ITOO. 

t hyvm* U»ii«iK»l A«t»iwi 9t rmrlabfti ta lftad]«HX» p, m 



I Qiatym% |fOM eofiUoi»ll9ii cf Htm llix^iofi ChrtDtoJd^ p. It9k 
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strike, and that from their fall with the rest depends whethi 
the throw counts double or not. 

Formerly the merriest day of the year in " Merry England 
was certainly the first of May, but of its many festivities scarcel 
a trace is left except the dance of the sweeps and the sign of tb 
Maypole. Stubbe, with puritanical horror, thus describes th 
Majrpole : — 

" They have twenty or fourtie yoke of oxen, every one having a awee 
nosegay of flowers tyed on the tippe of his homes, and these oxen drai 
home this Male pole (this stinckyng Idoll rather) which Ib couered all cue 
with flowers and hearbes bounde rounde aboute with stringes, from ih 
toppe to the bottome, and sometyme painted with variable colours wit] 
two or three hundred men, women, and children following it with g^rea 
devotion. And thus being reared up with handkerchiefs and flagge 
streaming on the toppe they strawe the ground aboute, binde gre« 
boughes aboute it, sett up summer houses, Bowers, and Arbours hard b] 
it. And then fail they to banquet and feast, to leape and daunce about! 
it, as the Heathen people did at the dedication of their Idolles, whereo 
this is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing itself."* 

The same author also reports that it was customary for lads anc 
lasses to go the night before May-day to the hills and woodland 
to gather branches and flowers to deck the houses with on tha 
day, and that they used to "spende all the night in pastymes' 
to the great detriment of femjde virtue; Featherstone, anothei 
sulky puritan, scandalised the fair sex by the assertion tha 
" of tenne maydens which went to fetch May, nine of then 
came homo with childe."t The consequence of all this grum 
bling was that the Maypole was abolished in the godly times o 
the Commonwealth, and as a matter of course, revived at th< 
Restoration — but its prestige was gone. At present it is onl; 
commemorated by hundreds of signboards. There is one on th< 
outskirts of Hainault Forest, immortalised in " Bamaby Rudge,^ 
which has all the regulations of the house laid down in rhyme 
part of these have been quoted on p. 449. There is on th< 
stable door : — 

** Whosoever smokes tobacco here 

Shall forfeit sixpence to spend in beer. 

Your pipes lay by, when you come here, 

Or fire to me may prove severe." 

Aji old, and not uncommon sign, is the Wheel op Foetxjni 
which may be seen at Alpington, Norwich, and in other places 
This wheel is sometimes represented with four kings, one oi 

♦ Stubbe's Anatomy of Abuses, London, 1585. p. 04. 

t Feathersu>ne's Dialogue against Light and Loscirioos Dancing. 
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Ancestors delif bied, sucli as handball, toDiii% balloon or witidball, 
etoolball, Imrling, football, stowballj pallmall, clabball, tmpball, 
nortben spell, cricket, bowling, he. Tbe Hajsd ani> Tennis, 
Whit€oinbe Street, Haymarkctj is so called from tlie adjoining 
Tenoia Court, erected in 1G78. TIic Old H.^^d akd TAKKAJiD 
is a pnblic-bouse sign at Wheatly, near Halifax. The Hand 
AND Tekoh seems to point to a connexion with, the followers 
of Isaac W^ton ; it was a mug-hotige in Seven Dials in 1717* 
The maga in those days used to be suspended above the door, or 
on the sign-iron, not only in this, but in all this mug-houses, fur 
the mug might be oonsidered as mnch a badge of King George^a 
fricnd^^ as the white cockade was the badge of the JacoMtea 

The Ha3ID Aim Heabt was, in 1 Til, the very appropriate 
sign of a marriage insurance office in East Hiu-diag Street, Shoo 
Laue.* Two right hands holding a heart was a very old symbol 
of concord. Aubrey gives quotations from TacituSj by which he 
derives it from the Homans, and adds : — 

** I li^ra seen some ringv isids for sweetbeftrti with n heart eaaindled 
held betiveen two bauds. See an Ep%mne of G. Buc^aiiaai on two TiDgi 
ikab wtsre made bj Q. Elisabeth's appolntmeiitj whfel], being laid one upau 
iLe other, shewed tbo liko figttre. The heart wn^ two dkmdnda, w^ 
juyned, made the Heart. Q, EliHabeth kept one moietie, and aent y» other 
m ii token uf her f^Dstaiit frkDiMiip to Moj^j Q. of &oty ; but she cult oU 
her head fur aUUiaC't 

The Heabt i5f Haxd ia still a common ale-bouse sign. A 
Uar meaning b conveyed by the equally common Hand in 
Hand or CRoaa Ha^^ds ; at Tumditch, Derby, thia sign is called 
the Cross o* the Hands, and a c^^rruption of this again i» the 
Cross in Hand, at WiUdron, Susscx^ The Hand in Hand waa 
also one of the HBual signs of the niairiago-niongers in Fleet Street. 
Pennant saya : — 

*' lu walking along the streets ia mj youth, on the ude next thji 
pnEon, (the fleets) I havs oft«ii bsfla tempted by tbe queatioa, * Sir, will 
you b« pleaied to walk in and b» roaniod*' Ak^ tbk moiit tawlett Bpac« 
waa moat frequently hung up tht^ iiigii nf a mal» and female hjm^ eoii- 
jomed, with 'ManTageft perforioed withia* wiittiQ bcnsatk A dirty 
fellow invited you ia ; the lu^ton mm ie«a wilklti^ b«foro hii ■hoiv a 
■qualid, proifligate figure, dad in a tafeteft»d tlild nightgowUf wl^ % imj 
fa«e^ and ready to couple you for a dram of gin or a roll of loboooo^** 

The two hands conjoined is also common in Franco — ^wbera 

• Ptaiw^n, mi. 

t Aul^r^Tj Hcmaim ef OcstUltiDfl and Jadabmo. lamdovac 3tS3.| No. 231. 
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the singular name of the house where tickets might be obtained 
for a lottery of plate in 1718.* The name in reality refers to 
the "Melon Gardens," which fruit was pronounced after the 
signboard orthography in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. 

Pepys, on the 3d of August 1G60, informs us that he dined at 
an ordinary called the Quaker^ a somewhat unusual godfather 
for a sinful tavern. This house was situated in the Great (Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, and was only pulled down in the beginning 
of the present century to make way for a market-place, which in 
its turn has made room for a new sessions-house. Tull, the last 
landlord, opened a new public-house in Thieving Lane, and 
adorned the doorway of this house with twisted pillars decorated 
with vine-leaves, brought from the old Quaker tavern. J. T. 
Smith presents us with a view of this house in the additional 
plates to his "Antiquities of Westminster." 

The Pilgrim has been mentioned incidentally (on p. 434) as a 
sign at Coventry. There is another public-house of this name 
ill Kew Lane. In 1833 a figure of a pilgrim was placed upon 
the roof of this house, which by concealed machinery moved to 
find fro like the Wandering Jew, doomed to wander up and 
down until the end of the world ; it was, however, of contemp- 
tible workmanship, and very soon got out of order. 

The Gipsy's Tent occurs at Hagley, Stourbridge; the Gipsy 
Queen at Highbury and other places; and the Queen op tuk 
Gipsies was the sign of the so-called gipsy house near Nor- 
wood. The queen alluded to was Margaret Finch, who died at 
the great age of 109 years ; Norwood was her residence during 
the last years of her life, and there she told fortunes to the credu- 
lous. She was buried October 24, 1760, in a deep square box, 
as from her constant habit of sitting with her chin resting on 
her knees, her muscles had become so contracted that she could 
not at last alter her position. This woman, when a girl of seven- 
teen, may have been one of the dusky gang pretty Mrs Pepys 
and her companions went to consult, August 11, 16G8, wliich 
her lord duly chronicled in the evening : " This afternoon my 
wife and fiercer and Deb went with Felling to see the gypsies at 
Lambeth, and have their fortunes told, but what they did I did 
not enquire." A granddaughter of Margaret Finch, also a so- 
styled queen, was living in an adjoining cottage in the year 1800. 
♦ Weekly Journal, Jan. 18, 1718. 
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printsellers, and colourmen, was either in compliment to the 
scholars of King Edward VI /» foundation, Christ's Hospital,— 
commonly called " the Blue Coat School," from the blue tunic 
of the lads, or was named after the Bridewell Boys, «Le., found- 
lings and deserted children, who wore a blue coat and trousers, 
with a white hat. Until the end of the last century they used 
to attend at all the fires. with the Bridewell engine, but on the 
whole they were an unruly mischievous set. There was a Blui 
Coat coffee-house in Sweeting's Alley, near the Exchange, in 
1711.* At present it is generally called the Blub Boy, as at 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge ; Minchinhampton, Gloucester, and in a 
few other places. In Islington there is still such a sign, and in 
Aldersgate Street, if we remember rightly, there is an ironmongei 
with such a decoration. 

A very strange sign occurs amongst the Banks BiUs. Oii a 
shop-bill dated 1698, is the following inscription: "At the signe 
of the Tare lives one Mr Grenicr who makes all sorts of good 
rasors, lancets, siscrs, very well, and all other sorts of instru- 
ments for chirugcons." The engraving represents two angels hold- 
ing a tear by a string, surrounded by a quantity of surgical instni- 
ments, after the true meat-axe type, and vicious-looking enough 
to " draw tears of molten brass from the eyes of Pluto himself." 

The Weary Traveller occurs at Sutton Road, Kiddermin- 
ster ; the Traveller's Rest in a great many places, sometimes 
accompanied by the phrase Rest and be Thankful, which last 
advice serves as a sign to two public-houses at Whitehaven. 
Finally the Finish was the sign of a notorious night-house in 
Covent Garden, kept at the beginning of the present century by 
a Mrs Butler. Here, according to "Tom Crib's Memorial to 
Congress," the gentlemen of the road used to divide their spoil 
in the gray dawn of the morning, when it was time for the night- 
birds to fly to their roost. Crib (in reality Thomas Moore the 
poet, see p. 503) says that the congress is : — 

" Some place that 's like the Finish^ lads, 
Where all your high pedestrian pads 
That have been up and out all night, 

Running their rigs amongst the rattlera^t 
At morning meet, and, honour bright, 
Agree to share the blunt and tatlers." 

This house was originally named the Queen's Head, but waa 

• Daily CouraWt^ Jan. 27, 1711. f Carriages. 
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APPENDIX. 

BONNELL THORNTON'S SIGNBOARD EXmBIXIOK. 

On the evening of Tu^eday, 23d of March 1762, the ladies u 
gentlemen of London were infonned at their tea-tables, by meai: 
of the JSt James's Chronicle^ of the following fact : — 
" Proscript/' 
INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 
*' Strand. The Society of Manufactures, Art, and Commerce, are pr 
paring for the annual Exhibition of Polite Arts, hoping by Degrees 1 
render this Nation as eminent in Taste as War; and that, by bestowii 
Prtcmiums, and encouraging a generous Emulation, among the Artists, tli 
Productions of Painting, Sculpture, &c., may no longer be considered i 
I Exotica, but naturally flourish in the Soil of Great Britain." 

: Immediately under this notice was the following : — 

" Grand Exhibition. The Society of Sign-painters are also preparing 
: most magnificent Collection of Portraits, Landscapes, Fancy Pieces, Flowe 

Pieces, History Pieces, Night Pieces, Sea Pieces, Sculpture Pieces, &c., &c 
designed by the ablest Masters, and executed by the best Hands in tlies 
kingdoms. The Virtuosi will have a new Opportunity of displaying thei 
Taste on this Occasion, by discovering the different Stile of the scvera 
Masters employed, and pointing out by what Hand each Piece is drawn 
A remarkable Cognoscente who has attended at the Society's great Room 
vilh his Glass, for several Mornings, has already piqued himself on dis 
covering the famous Painter of the Rising Sun, a modem Claude Lorraim 
In an elegant Night-piece of the Manin-ihe-Moon. He is also convince* 
that no other than the famous Artists who drew the Red Lion at Brentford 
can be equal to the bold figures in the L'Ondon 'Prentice, and that th 
exquisite Colouring in the Piece called Pyramusand Thisbe must be by th' 
same hand as tlie Ilole-in-the-Wall.*^ 

Shortly after this advertisement, the Exhibition was opened 
It was held in Bonnell Thornton's chambers in Bow Street : th( 
hours were from nine till four, admission one shilling. The ticket 
had a catalogue prefixed to them. The names of the signboard 
painters given in this catalogue were those of the joumejonei 
printers in Mr Baldwin's office, where it was printed. Hagartj 
alone was a transparent variation on the name of Hogarth, whc 
had largely contributed to the fim and humour of the Exhibitiou 

The opening of the saloons was the signal for a perfect stora 
among the newspapers. The artists and their friends were terriblj 
ruffled, and persisted in seeing in it a persifflage of their exhibi- 
tion just then opened in the Strand. To this animosity, however, 
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7. A BULOK Prince. By Hitehcoek. 

8. [Over the Entrance.} Ao Holt Lamb ; highlj finiahecL Bj th 

Oband Room. 
[The Society of Sign-Painteks take this Opportunity of refuting 
maliciouB Suggestion, that their Exhibition is designed aa a Rldiculi 
Exhibitions of the Society for the Encouragement ef Arts, Ac, anc 
Artists. They intend theirs as only an Appendix, or (in the Stile of P 
a Companion to the others. There is nothing in their Collection 
will be understood by any Candid Person as a Reflection on any B 
any Body of Men. They are not in the least prompted by an^ 
Jealousy to depreciate the Merits of their Brother Artists. Anima 
the same Public Spirit^ their sole View is to convince Foreigners as 
their own blinded Countrymen, that however inferior this Nation 
unjustly deemed in other Branches of the Polite Arts, the Palm fo 
Paxntinq must be universally ceded to Us, th» IhUch themselves 
cepted.] • 

1. Portrait of a justly celebrated Pagvtkb, though an Englishma 

Modem. 

2. A Crooked Billet, formed exactly in the Line of Beauty* 11 

pan ion. These by Adams. 
8. The Gk)0D Woman. A Whole Length, but no Portrait. By S\ 
[N.B. — It is done from Invention, not being able to find oc 
for it.] 

4. A Star. By ♦ • 

5. The Light Heart. A Sign for a Vintner. By Hogarty. [i\r.fi 

is an elegant Invention of Ben Jonsony who in The New Inn c 
Heart f makes the Lan<llord say (speaking of his Sign :) — 
An Heart weighed with a Feathery and outweighed too : 
A Brain-child of my own and I am proud on '<.] 

6. The Hoo in .\^our. By Thurmond. 

7. A Buttock op Beef. By Simmes. 

8. The Vicar of Bray. The Portrait of a Beneficed Clergyman, 

Length. By Allison. 

9. The luisu Arms. By Patrick OBlaney. [iV. A— Captain 

O Cutter STOOD for them.] 

10. The Gentleman op Wales. By David Rice. 

11. Butter and Eggs. By Simmes. 

12. The Scotch Fiddle. IJy Al^Pharson^ done from Himself. 

13. The Barking Dogs. A Landscape at Moonlight. The Moon 

what eclipsed by an Accident. Whitalxr. 

14. Three Apothecaries' Gallipots. 

15. Three Coffins. IU Cumpanion. 

16. A Man. By Ilagariy. 

17. The Rising Sun. A Landscape. 

PHIL us Moon. By Morric 

18. The Magpie^ By Whiiakir. 

19. Nobody, a^<(M SoMF.BoDY. A Character. 

20. Somebody, alias Nobody. A. Caricature. Its Companion. 

these by Ilagarty. 

* In allusion lo a well-known art-theory of Hogarth's. 



D'aeth's first Attempt. 
Finished by Shrow<L 

Painted for The. Moon, alioi 
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56. The Qhost of Cock Lxins. By MIbs Fanny ^* 

57. Three Portraits m One. 

58. All the World and his Wife. By Blaclcman, 

59. Cat and Bagpipes. By Fonter, 

60. A perspective view of BiLLiNGsaATE, or Lectures on Elocution. 

61. The Robin Hood Societt, a Conversation ; or Lectures on ElocutiouLf 

Its Companion. These two by Barmley. 

62. An Author in the Pillory. By , Bookseller. First Attempt:^ 

63. Liberty crowning Britania. By command of his Majesty. 

64. View of the Road to Paodington, with a Presentation {dc) of the 

Deadly Never-Green § that bears Fruit all the Tear round. The 
Fruit at full length. By Uagarty. 

65. The Salutation, or French and English Manners. By Blaekman. 

66. QooD CoMPANr. A Conversation. Intended as a Sign for & Toboo- 

coniat By Bransley. 

67. Death and the Doctor ; in Distemper, By Hagarty, 

68. Hogs Norton. || A Sign for a Music Shop. By Bransley, 

69. St Donstan and the Devtl. 

70. St Squintum ** and the Devil. Its Companion. By . 

71. Shave for a Penny. Let Blood for Nothing. 

72. Teeth drawn with a Touch. A Caricature. Its Companion. These 

two by Bransley. 

73. A Man loaded with Mischief. By Sympson. 

74. Entertainment for Man and Horse. A Landscape. By Brandey. 

75. First and Last. By Blaekman. 

76. The Constitution ; Alderman Pitt's Entire. By Hagarty, 

BUSTS, CARVED FIGURES, &c., &c., &c 

1. A Blue Boar. By Lester. 

2. Two Indian Kings. By Tavcmer. 

3. A Flaming Sword of Paradise. 

4. St Peter's Key. Both these by Carey. 

5. A Bunch of Grapes from Portugal. JBy Pendred. 

6. A Divided Crown. By Ward. 

7. Birmingham Case of Knives and Forks. [See at the other end a 

this a Sheffield Case. Its Companion.] Both these by Asgill. 

8. A Nag's Head, after the Manner of the Antient Bronzes. By IftZZ- 

wich. 

9. A Block, done from the Life. By Brown. 

10. An exact Representation of the famous Running Horse. Black and 
All Black. 

♦ Fanny Parsons was the girl who played such an active part in the Cock Lane ghort 
performances, Jan. and Feb. 1762. 

t A famous discussion club held at the Robin Hood Tavern, Essex Street, Strand. 

X Evidently an allusion to Edmund Curll, the notorious bookseller, who stood in the 
Pillorv at Ch'eapside. 

I The gallows at Tyburn. 

I A corruption of llook-Xorton, the name of a small village in Oxfordshire, where the 
hogs formerly played upon the church orpnn. So. at least, the story runs. 

•* "St Squintum" was probably intended for John "Whitfield, the famous preacher, 
\< hose personal appearance was the subject of numerous lampoons and caricatoret aft 
this time. 
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5. Thx Light Hbabt. A Feather weighing down » Heart in ) 

Scales. 
9. The Irish Arms. A great dumsy pair of Legs. 
10. The Gentlemah of Wales. A Taffej with a great Leek in 1 

19. NoBODT. A man all Leg& 

20. SoMEBODT. A man all Belly, with a Constable's Stafll 

23. A Freemason's Lodge. A new Member blinded and befooling 
27. The Spirit of CoNTRADicnoir. Two Brewers bearing a cai 

Men going different ways. 
30. The Dancing Bears. Bears in Men's cloaths, learning to 

great one amongst them, with a gold Chain round his Ki 

Dancing Master a Monkey, holding a Kitten on his Breast ' 

hand, and pincing its tail with the other. 
81. Band box. An Ass standing in a great Band-box.* 
32. A Man STRnoauNG through the World. The Sign of a Pa 

Terrestrial Qlobe, with a Man creeping through it, hia He 

out at one End, and his Heels at the other. 

85. A Man in his Element. A man gluttonizing.f 

86. A Man out of his Element. A Sailor fallen cS his Horse. 

44. Foote in the Character of Mrs Cole. The wit Ues in the 

under it, which is, Young LaditB educated here. 

45. Peeping Tom. J A Shoemaker trying on a Shoe on a Woman 
But the Cream op the whole Jest is (49 and 50) two Boards be) 

Curtains, (one on each side of the Chimney,) which, when • 
tains are lifted up, show the written Laughs of ha ha 
HE he he. 
53 and 54 are two old Signs of a Saracen's Head and a Queen 
with their Tongues lolling out at one another, designed to r 
the Czar and the Queen of Hungary. Over them is a great 
Bill, with this inscription. The present State of Europe, 

64. A view of the Road to Paddington, with a Representatio 

Deadly Never Green that bears Fruit all the year round. 
Tyburn, with three felons hanging on it. 

65. The Salutation, or French and English Manners, which 

Frenchman cringingly bowing, and an Englishman taking 
the Nose. 

66. Good Company. Three Men drunk, and burning one anothei 

with their Pipes. 

69. St Dunstan and the Devil. The Saint taking the Devil by \ 

with a Pair of Tongs. 

70. Its Companion. Doctor Squintum doing the same. 

71. Shave for a Penny, Let Blood for Nothing. A man in 

hands of a barber surgeon, who shaves and lets blood at t 
time, by cutting at every stroke of his razor. 



^This seemed to be a sort of slang phrase equivalent to the present — IT 
eye ;" it occurs in '*Tom Brown," vol. ii., p. 13, 1708. See also p. 467 of this 

t 35. From another source we learn that this was very different: — "No. 3 
in his Element, a sign for an Eating-house," — a cook roasted on a spit at a kil 
and basted by the devil 

X la allusion to Peeping Tom, the shoemaker of Coventry. 
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that they intend tbeira only as an Appendix or (in the Style of Pkinten) 
* Companion* to the others. What is that but ridiculing, or an attempt 
towards it ? They say ^ there is nothing in their Collection which will be 
understood by any candid person as a Reflection on any Body or any Body 
of Men/ They might have spared this Assertion, for no Person, endued 
with the least Share of common Sense, can imagine so impotent and futile 
an Attempt a Satire or Ridicule on any Thing except the few Spectatoft 
who go there ; which would have been better understood had it opened 
on the First of April. 

" They also say, * They are not in the least prompted by any mean 
jealousy to depreciate the Merits of their Brother Artists.* Which ia owing 
to their Inability, not want of Assurance ; for an Attempt in them to de- 
preciate the Merit of the Professors of Painting and Sculpture, whom they 
are impudently pleased to call their Brother Artists, would be (to borrow 
a Simile from one of their own Productions) like Dogs barking at the 
Moon. 

"TActr tolt VieWy etc., etc. — 'Their sole View' (without any Breach of 
Charity) we may infer is that of filling their own Pockets by duping the 
Publick ; for no private Men would by an Advertisement invite People 
to their House, and place a Porter at the Door to take a Shilling of 
til era, with a Pretence of being animated by a public Spirit, for any other 
Motive. 

^*Bow Street, Covent Garden^ AprU 27. 

" The Society of Sign-paintebs are obliged to the GAZETTEER for ike 
above Rcviarhs" 

Articles and letters abusive of the Exhibition appeared in 
most of the newspapers, and not a day passed but it was at- 
tacked in no very measured terms. The committee, however, 
generally reprinted the articles in their own organ, thanking the 
critics for so successfully advertising their efforts, after wliich no 
more was heard from them. The following review, having very 
similar annotations upon the signs to those in the letter signed 
" A Despiser of all Trickery^' may have come from one of their 
own pens. It appeared in a monthly sheet, entitled, " The Lon- 
don kegistery^ for April : * — 

" Humour is confessedly one of the chief characteristics of the English 
nation. There is no Country that delights in it so much, exerts it on such 
various occasions, or shows it in so many Shapes. In conversation, in 
Books, on the Stage, we meet with it every Day ; and it has sometimes 
been introduced, not without success, even into the Pulpit. To an Artist 
of our own Country, and of our own Times, we owe the Practice of enrich* 
ing Pictures with Humour, Character, Pleasantry, and Satire. Such an 
Artist could not fail of Applause in such a Nation as ours, and his Fame 
is equal to his Merit. 

The original Paintings, etc., the Catalogue of which now lies before us, 
are the Project of a well-known Gentleman, in whose house they are ex- 

• Under the title of—" Particular Account of the Grand Exhiditiost In Bow Stroe^ 
with Remarks and lUastratious of it" 
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8. The Vicar <f Bray: The PortraU ff a Bea^/teed Clgiyyum, €ti 
Length, [The vicar of Bny ia an Am in a Feather>topped Orinle, ] 
and Pudding SleoTes. — This ia a mach droller Conceit, aiid has more ] 
when executed, than the old Design of The Asa loaded with Preferm 

». The Irith Arms. By Patrick O'Blaney. [N.B. CapUiim T. 
C Cutter stood fur them. [A Pair of extremely thick Legs in white i 
ings and black Garters.] 

12. The Scotch Fiddle, By APPhareonydovicfnmBimaelf, [The¥ 
of a Highlander sitting under a Tree, and enjoying that greateat of 
sure of scratching where it itches.] 

16. A Man. [Nine Taylors at Work; in Alloaion to the old Sayi 
nine Taylors make a Man.] 

19. Nobody, alias SomAody. A Character. [The Figure of an O 
all Head, Arms, Legs and Thigha.— This Piece haa a very odd Effect^ 
BO drolly executed that you don't miss the Body.] 

20. Somebody, alias Nobody. A Caricature, Its Companion, Both 
hy Hagarty, [A rosy figure with a little Head and a huge Body, ^ 
Belly swags over, almost quite down to his Shoe-Buckles. By the St 
hia Hand it appears to be intended to represent a Constable. — It migh 
have been mistaken for an eminent Justice of Peace.] 

22. The Strugglers. A Conversation, By Brandey, [Represents a 
and Wife fighting for the Breeches.] 

23. A Free-MasoviS Lodge, or the Impenetrable Secret By a i. 
Brother. [The supposed Ceremony and probable Consequences of w] 
called making a Mason, representing the Master of the Lodge with 
hot Salamander in his Hand, and the new Brother blindfold, and 
comical Situation of Fear and Good- Luck.] 

25. A Man running away tcith the Monument. By Whit<iker. \ 
Picture of a London Night, like the Farmer Returned, represents 

the Watchmen in Town, 

Lame, feeble, half blind. 

Two of these Cripples are pursuing the Thief, one crying out. Stop T 
and the other, I can't catch him.] 

27. The Spirit of Contradiction. Ditto. By Hagarty, [Two Bn 
with a Barrel of Beer, pulling different Ways.] 

28. The Logger Heads. Ditto. By Ditto. [Underwritten, the old 
of We are Three, Shakespeare plainly alludes to this sign in hia Tw 
Night, where the Fool coaies between Sir Toby Belch and Sir An 
Aguecheek, and^ taking each by the Hand, says, " How now, my Hi 
did you never see the Picture of We Three? " 

30. The Dancing Bears. By Hagarty. [Most drolly conceived and < 
cally executed. — Represents Four Bears on their hind Legs, dro 
different Characters, one with a gold Chain round his Neck, giving 1 
Paw and Left, gravely practising Country-Dances, under the Tuition 
Monkey, drest like a Dancing-Master, and fiddling on a Kir-ten.- 
Seriousness and Solemnity of each of these Figures is incomparable, 
derneath is written, " Grown Gentlemen taught to Dance." 

31. Band Box, By Sympson, [Hieroglyphically expressed . . . 
Ass standing in a Bandbox.] 

83. St John's Head in a Charger, [The dead Saint's Eyes, like th< 
most Portraits, seem to be looking at you.] 
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Soupe Mn-igre m. the otter. 4. St Anthony is the Pope, moumt«d on ■ 
Bull, with a Crosier and ^ Vefiaol of Holj W4it.*!r dangling from It, in on© 
Uiimd, mid u, Cod Fieli inscribed Food for Lent in liie other. From bis 
Right Foot hnng^ a Scroll inscribed Kisi my Toe,»nd on the Ground boto- 
ril ilolla of Pnpcr^ on wHch ana written, PsrdoaB, Indulgenciea, &o. &c 
£. St Jamei tfl « Spn^ni^rd mounted on ft Muk with ftn Ingot of Gold m 
OEie HnQd and a Padlock in the other. 6^ St Bayid is Taffy mounted on a 
Uo&t bmndishliig A Le#k in one Handj and bearing a Cheese, by Way oC 
Target, in tho other. 7. St Pj^trick in an Irish Soldier, mounted on a 
l(Urg« l9totic-Hors^ tit whos^ Feet ia a kind of Bill with this Itiflcrlplion — 
To oover thii Be^vson Block and All Black. Ue hikd a Sword, boanng ft 
PotAtOS on the End of it in on^ Hand, and a three aqii&fo BottlOj inscribed 
Qretn Utqiifhav^h in the other.] 

5S. will origmal Portniit of the premnt Empcto/f of Ritum^ 

54. BUtQ of the Emprest Quum o/ i/«n^r^» tH 4nfa<;Miiie, [These ai^ 
two old flign* of the Saraccn'a Hea*! and Queen Anne» Under the dnt ii 
written TuE Zabr, and under the other the EMraia Qubajt. They are 
lolling their tonguea out At each other, and over their heads nina a woodcoi 
labels Lnacribed, The preunt SttUe ^if jS'urojse.] 

66. The Ghoit of Cock Lane, By Mit* Fanny . [The Egivre of two 

handa, odo bearing a hammer, the other a ourry-comb, m alfuaion to 
knoeking and scratehiQg;.] 

&n,AU the World ami his Wife, By Blachman. [The figora of a 
fooliih'Iooking fellow, with the globe round hl» btidy^ (tike Orbia in the 
Eehe^raai,) nnd hia wtfa ciidg<!liing him.] 

60, A Prospective View of BiUingigtitet or Lectures on Etocutim, 

61, The Kobin ilaod Society, « ConL^a^mtion^ ; or Lei^t ure4 on EleewiiofK 
Ii$ OompanioJi, Thtm twQ % Bamsley, [I'heBe two Strokes at a famotifl 
l«ecturer on Elocution,* and The Iteverend Projector of a Ehetorical Aca- 
demy, are admirably coneieived and executed : and {the latter more e^p«cMIy) 
almost worthy the Hand of Hogarth. They are full of a Variety of dri*U 
Figurcsj and eeem mdeed to be the Work of a great Moater, atruggling to 
■upprtitf hii Superiority of QenLus, and endeaTouring to paint down to the 
DomoK^Q Stile and Manner of the School of Bign-painting.] 

tL View of the Moad to Paddington^ with a Premntaiion of the Deadly* 
Nevtr-Green<f that bears Fruit aU the year round. The Fruit at fail 
LeitfftK By Uoffnrty, [Tybutti with three Felona on the Qallowi. Thia 
Piece Ia remarkabfe for the E^t^eution.] 

ti5. The SuJutaiionf or Frenth and English Manners. B^ Bktekmmt* 
[An English Jack Tar, kicking, and taking a tawdry Mounseer, cringing 
und bowing, by the Noae.] 

M, Good Company. A Convfrmtttm. Int&ided a* a Sitjnfor a Toba^eo^ 
nUL By Brandey. [The Conceit and Exetnitiun are admirable. It 
represents a Coramon-Council-MRU, and two Friends^ drunk, over a Boltle 
and a Pipe. The Common^CouncilMan ia fallen back on bia Chair as 
asleep. Ode of the Friend^ an olBc^r, la lighting a Pipe at hia red Nooe, 
while the either, a Doctor, is ujaing his Thumb fur a ToUmjco Stopper.) 

C8, IIoy>t-Nort{m^ A Stf^n for tt Muxttk-Shop, By Bi^an^i^* [Rei\yr<s- 
senta (in allusion to the old saying concerning Hog's Norton) an Hog dresi 
in a Laced Suit, and an enormoua Tye Wijjj playing upon the Organ. J 
* Or&tcr llunltf J [« doubtlcji lateaited. 
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Addressed to the OtntUmen of the Society o/Sioh Paiiitibi, 
Thouoh Malice darts around malignant Rays 
And powerful Envy all its Spleen displays : 
€k> on, great Chiefs, pursue your noble Play, 
And nobly end, what nobly you began. 
Spite of Detraction shall your Mirth rise 
Witli odorif rous Flavour to the Skies, 
And Mattnore^Sf Lester^s, Wards, and Fuhboume*s Name^ 
With thine. Van Dyke, shall live to endless Fame ; 
For your Collection Wit and Skill combine, 
And Humour flows in ev'ry well chose Sign ; 
To you the Palm, th' admiring World must ^ve, 
To you the Honour ev'ry Artist leave. 
Regiird not they the little-minded's Rage, 
Nor dread the snarling Critic's ang^ Page ; 
For conscious Worth shall be your safest Guard, 
And Immortality your sure Reward, 

Aprn 27-29, 1762. £. H. 
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Bible and llarp, 473. 

Bible and Key, 285. 

Bible and liamb, 255. 

Bible and Peacock, 255. 

Bll)le and Sun, 256. 

Bible and Three Crowns. 127. 

Bible, Sceptre, and Crown, 
255. 

Birch-tree, 246. 

Bird and Bantling, 138. 

Birdbolt, 361. 

Bird in the Bush, 449. 

Bird in Uand, 446, 447, 448, 
449. 

Bishop Blaize, 283. 

Bishop Blaize and Two Saw- 
yers, 252. 

Bishop of Canterbury, 64. 

Bishop's Head, 315. 

Blackamoor's Uekd, 485. 

Black Ball and Lillyhead, 64. 

Black Bell, 479. 

Blackbird, 202. 

Black Boy. 432. 

Black Boy and Camel. 433. 

Black Boy and Cat, 105. 

Black Boy and Comb, 433. 

Black Bull and Looking- 
Glass, 187. 

Black Cock, 209. 

Black Crow. 203. 

Black Dogr, 193. 

Alack Dog and StUl, 483. 

Black Doll, 486. 

Black Girl, 433. 

Black Friar, 319. 

Black Goat, 192. 

Black Greyhound, 195. 

Black Jack, 384, 385. 386. 

Black Lion, 120. 

Blackmoor's Head and Wool- 
pack, 347. 

Black Posts, 373. 

Black Prince. 46. 

Black Ram, 190. 

Black Spread Eaple. 139. 

Black Swan. 216. 216, 473. 

Blaize, Bishop, 283. 

Bleeding Heart, 300. 

Bleeding Horse, 175. 

Bleeding Wolf, 143. 

Blind Beggar of Betbnal 
Green, 73. 

Blink Bonny, 175. 

Block, 363. 

Blossom's Inn, 297. 

Blue Anchor, 333. 

Blue Anchor and Ball, 3.33. 

Blue and Gilt Balcony, 376. 

Blue Balls, 4S3. 

Blue Bible, 253. 

Blue Boar, 116, 288. 

Blue Bowl, 395. 

Blue Boy, 510. 

Blue Bull, 195. 

Blue-coat Boy, 509. 



Blue Cock, 209. 

Blue Cow, 195. 

Blue Dog, 194. 195. 

Blue Flower Pot, 377. 

Blue Fox, 195. 

Blue Garland, 236. 

Blue Greyhound. 195. 

Blue Helmet, 326. 

Blue Horse, 170. 

Blue Lion, 146. 

Blue Man, 195. 

Blue Peruke and Star, 404. 

Blue Pig, 116, 195. 

Blue Posts, 373. 

Blue Pump, 397. 

Blue Ram, 195. 

Blue Stoops, 406. 

Board, 377. 

Boar's Head, 378, 379, 880. 

Boat, 334 

Boatswain, 332. 

Boatswain's Call, 332. 

Boeuf k la Mode. 475. 

Bolt in Tun, 471. 

Bombay Grab, 328. 

Bonny Cravat, 406. 

Book in Hand, 446. 

Booksellers' Signs, 6, 7. 

Boot, 4fJ9. 

Boot and Slipper, 409. 

Bosom's Inn, 297, 298. 

Bottle, 387. 

Bottle and Glass, 337. 

Bowman, 363. 

Bowls and Candle-poles, 362, 

Boy and Barrel. 349. 

Boy and Cap, 849. 

Brace, 473. 

Brandy Cask, 349. 

Brass Knocker, 376. 

Brawn's Head, 381. 

Brazen Serpent, 7, 261. 

Breeches and Glove, 409. 

Britannia, 415. 

British Oak, 246. 

Brood Hen, 178. 

Broughton, 87. 

Brown Bear. 152. 

Brown Bill, 336. 

Brown Cow, 190. 

Brown Jug, 387. 

Brown Lion, 150. 

Brunswick, The, 50. 

Buchanan Head, 63. 

Buck, 471. 

Buck and Bell, 1C5. 

Bucket, 397. 

Buck in the Park, 127. 

Buckthorn Tree, 246. 

Buffalo Head, 186. 

Bugle, 188. 

Bugle Horn, 340. 

Bull, 182, 183. 

Bull and BedT)ost. 187. 

Bull and Bell, 105. 

Bull and Bitoh, 187. 



Bull and Butcher, 187. 

Bull and Chain, 182. 

Bull and Dog, 187. 

Bull and Gate, 62. 

Bull and Garter, 252. 

Bull's Head, 185. 

Bull Inn, 92. 

Bull and Magpie, 187. 

Bull and Mouth, 61. 

Bull and Oak, 188 

Bull and Stirrup. 116. 

Bull and Swan, 188. 

Bull and Three Calves, 177. 

Bullen Butchered, 47. 

Bull in the Oak, 188. 

Bull in the Pound, 188. 

Bull's Neck, 186. 

Bumper, 390. 

Bunch of Ciirrots, 243. 

Bunch of Grapes, 243. 

Bunch of Roses, 236. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, 61. 

Burnt Tree, 246. 

Bush, 3, 4, note, 233, 234. 

Bushel, 347. 

Butler's Head, 63. 

Butt and Oyster, 381. 

Cabbage, 251. 
Cabbage Hull, 25L 
Cabinet, 393. 
Caesar's Head, 45. 
Camden Arms, 68. 
Camden Head, 68. 
Camden House, 416. 
Camel. 162. 
C«mel's Head, 162. 
Canary House, 384. 
Cannon Ball. 327. 
Canute Ca.«itle, 45. 
Cap and Stocking, 402. 
Cape of Good Hope, 422. 
Cardinal's Hat or Cap, 315. 
Case is Altered. 4'»0. 
CasUe, 130, 417. 487. 
Castle and Banner, 488. 
Castle and Falcon, 487. 
Castle and Wheelbarrow, 

488. 
Castles in the Air, 4S8. 
Castor and Pollux, 70. 
Cat, 197. 

Cat and Bagpipes, 438. 
Cat and Cajre, 198. 
Cat and Fiddle, 43S. 
Cat and Kitten.s, 177. 
Cat and Lion, 198. 
Cat and Parrot, 198. 
Cat and Wheel, 299. 
Caterpillar Hall. *i51. 
Catherine Wheel, 2<«8. 357. 
Cat in the Basket, 198. 
Centurion's Lion, 151. 
Chaffcutter's Arms, Zit'L 
Chained Bull, 182. 
Chaise and Pair, 17flL 
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Daek and MalUrd, 219. 
Duke's Head, 69. 
DuDciadf 67. 
Dun Cow, 74. 
Durham Heifer, 190. 
Durham Ox, 188. 
Dust Pan, 397. 
DuBty MiUer, 84S. 
Dirari; 89. 

Eagle, 199. 

£agle and Ball, 199. 

Eagle and Child, 138. 

Eagle and Serpent, 198. 

Eagle's Foot, 139. 

Early Christian signs, 3, 4. 

East India House, 415. 

Edinburgh CasUe, 418. 

Eight Bells, 478. 

Eight Ringers, 478^ 

Elephant and Castle, 165, 
166. 

Elephant and Fish, 156. 

Elephant and Friar, 156. 

EUsha's Raven, 264. 

Elliott, General, 58. 

Ehn, 246. 

Eljsium, 73. 

England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, 415. 

English Arms, 129. 

Essex Arms, 60. 

Essex, Earl of, 60. 

Essex Head, 60. 

Essex Serpent, 80. 

Exchange, 415. 

Exmouth, Lord, 57. 

Experienced Fowler, 361. 

Express, 355. 

Ewe and Lamb, 177. 

Falcon, 219. 

Falcon on the Hoop, 220, 

,5<)4. 
Falcon and Horseshoe, 115. 
Falstair, Sir John, 67, 86. 
Fan, 412. 

Farmer's Arms, 136, 352. 
Father Redcap, 96. 
Feathers, 122. 
Ferguson, James, 63. 
Fiddler's Arms. 83. 
Fifteen Balls, 127. 
Fighting Cocks, 210, 262. 
Fig-tree, 246. 
Filho, 175. 
Filho da Puta, 175. 
Finish, 611. 
Fire-beacon, 117. 
First and Last, 436, 464. 
Fir-tree. 246. 
Fish, 230 

Fish and Anchor, 228. 
Fish and Bell. 1G5, 230. 
Fish and Dolphin, 230. 
Fish and £cb, 231. 



Fish and Kettle, 231. 
Fish and Quart, 281. 
Fishbone, 231. 
Fishing Cat, 439. 
Fishing Smack, 334. 
Fire Bells, 831, 478. 
Five Clogs, 410. 
Fire Cricketers, 484. 
Five Inkhoms, 337. 
Flaming Sword, 258. 
Flank of Beef, 878. 
Flask, 887. 
Fleece, 68. 

Flitch of Dunmow, 420. 
Flower de Luce, 128. 
Flower Pot, 376. 
Flowers of the Forest, 81. 
Flying Bull, 73. 
Flying Childers, 175. 
Flying Dutchman, 176. 
Flying Fox, 170. 
Flying Horse, 72, 365. 
Flying Monkey, 444. 
Foaming Quart, 387. 
Foaming Tankard, 849. 
Folly, 509. 
Fool, 339. 

Forest Blue BeU, 238. 
Fortune, 73, 
Foul Anchor, 833. 
Fountain, 471, 494, 495. 
Fountain and Bear, 496. 
Fountain of Juvenca, 461. 
(Four) 4, 477. 
Four All!»,'451, 452. 
Four Bells, 478. 
Four Coffins, 371. 
Fourteen Stars, 600. 
Fox, 168. 472. 
Fox and Bull, 169v 
Fox and Cap, 170» 
Fox and Crane, 169-. 
Fox and Crown, 170, 854. 
Fox and Duck, 169. 
Fox and Goose, 168. 
Fox and Grapes, 169. 
Fox and Hen, 169. 
Fox and Hounds, 169. 
Fox and Knot, 170. 
Fox and Lamb, 169. 
Fox and Owl, 169. 
Fox and Punchbowl, 888. 
Fox's Tail, 170. 
French Arms, 128. 
French Horn, 339. 
French Horn and Half Moon, 

339. 
French Horn and Queen's 

Head, 3.39. 
French Horn and Rose, 339. 
French Horn and Violin, 

358. 
French sipns, 8, 11, 16. 17, 

28, 35, 36, 37, 41, 279, 280 
Frighted Horse, 176. 
Froghall, 232. 



Frying Pan, 81M. 
FuU Measure, SM. 
FuU Moon, 600. 
Full Ship, 83u. 

Galloping Horse. 173. 

Gander, 472. 

Gaper, 467. 

Gaping Goose, 444. 

Garden House, 373. 

Garrick's Head, 86. 

Garter, 410. 411. 

Gelding, 176. 

General's Arms, 130. 

Geneva Arms, 130. 

Generous Briton, 416. 

Gentle Shepherd of Bali^ 
bury Plain, 419. 

George, 287, 2S8. 

George and Blue Boar, 288. 

George and Dragon, 40. 

George and Thirteen Can- 
tons, 289. 

George and Vulture, 289. 

George on the Hoop, 604. 

Gibraltar, 61, 422. 

Gipsy Queen, 508. 

Gipsy Tent, 508. 

Globe, 414. 

Globe and Compasses, 147. 

Glorious Apollo, 69. 

Glove, 411. 

Goat, 192. • 

Goat and Kid, 177. 

Goat in Armour. 440. 

Goat in Boots, 440, 441. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund, 01. 

God's Head, 279. 

Golden Angel, 269. 

Golden Ball. 482. 

Golden Beard, 405. 

Golden Bell, 479. 

Golden Dottle, 386. ' 

Golden Buck, 165. 

Golden Candlestick, 894. 

Golden Can, 386. 

Golden Cross, 276. 

Golden Crotchet, 839. 

Golden Cup, 149. 

Golden Eagle, 198. 

Golden Farmer, 352. 

Golden Field Gate, QX 

Golden Fleece, 72. 

Golden Frog, 232. 

Golden Fryingpan, 39d, 

Golden Globe, 415. 

Golden Griffin, 145. 

Golden Head, 49a 

Golden Heart. 300 478. 

Golden Jar, 897. 

Golden Key, 398. 

Golden Key and Bible, 265w 

Golden Lion, 140, 201, 327, 

Golden Maid, 364. 

Golden Measure, 349. 

Golden Quoit, 605. 
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Jackanapes on Honehack, 

439. 
JackABB in Boots, 443. 
Jack of Both Sides, 468. 
Jack of Newbary, 78. 
Jack on a Cruiso, 332. 
Jacob's Well, 260, 274. 
Jamaica, 423. 
Jamaica and Madeira, 423. 
Jane Shore, 76. 
Jenny Lind, 83. 
Jersey Castle, 418. 
Jerusalem, 434. 
Jew's Uarp, 840. 
Jim Grow, 81. 
Joey Grimaldi, 85. 
John Bull, 415. 
John of Gaunt, 46. 
John of Jerusalem, 274. 
John o' Groat's, 79. 
Jolly Brewer, 450. 
Jolly Butchers, 302. 
Jolly Crispin, 281. 
JoUy Farmer, 352. 
Jolly Toper, 466. 
Jonson's Head, 66. 
Jovial Dutchman, 425> 426. 
Jubilee, 100. 
Judge's Head, 335. 
Jug and Glass, 387. 
Junction Arms, 136. 
Juno, 69. 

Kangaroo, 162. 

Kettledrum. 322. 

Key, 397, 472. 

King and MiUer, 74. 

King Astyages* Arms, 257. 

King Charles in the Oak, 
49. . 

King Crispin, 281. 

King David, 262. 

King Edgar, 46. 

King John, 46. 

King of Denmark, 52. 

King of Prussia, 54. 

King's Arms, 106. 

King's Head, 305, 306, 307. 

Kings and Keys, 302. 

King's Head and Good Wo- 
man, 455. 

King's Porter and Dwarf; 89. 

Kite's Nest, 178. 

Knowles, Sheridan, 60. 

Kouli Khan, 51. 

J A Belle Sanvage, 482. 
Labour in Tain, 460. 
Laced Shoe, 409. 
Lads of the VUlage, 105. 
Lady of the Lake, 81. 
T^mb, 191. 

Lamb and Anchor, 800. 
Lamb and Breeches, 191. 
Lamb and Crown, 191. 
Lamb and Flag, 300. 



INDEX. 

Lamb and Har«, 101. 
Lamb and Inkbottle, 229. 
Lamb and Lark, 191. 
Lamb and Still, 191. 
Lambert, Daniel, 88. 
Lame Dog, 450. 
Lamp, 376. 
Land o* Cakes, 420. 
Lass o* Gowrie, 81. 
Last, 349. 
lattice, 374, 375. 
Laughing Dog, 444. 
Leather Bottle, 386. 
Lebeck's Head, 93. 
Lebeck and ChaflTcatter, 93. 
Leg, 409. 494. 
Leg and Star, 494. 
Leigh Hoy, 333. 
Leopard, 152. 
Leopard and Tiger, 152. 
Letters, 476. 

Lilies of the Talley, 238. 
Linskill, Colonel, 99. 
Lion, 472. 

Lion and Adder, 299. 
Lion and Ball, 151. 
LioD and Castle, 128. 
Lion and Dolphin, 150. 
Lion and Goat, 299. 
Lion and Horseshoe, 180. 
Lion and Lamb, 299. 
Lion and Pheasant, 150. 
Lion and Snake, 299. 
Lion and Swan, 150. 
Lion and Tun. 150. 
Lion in the Wood, 149. 
Little A, 476. 
Little Devil, 294. 
Little Pig, 192. 
Live Vulture, 224. 
Live and Let Live, 450. 
Llangollen Castle, 418. 
Load of Hay, 353. 
Load of Mischief, 457. 
Lobster, 381. 
Loch-na-Gar, 81. 
Lock and Key, S98. 
Lock and Shears, 403. 
Locke's Head, 63. 
Locks of Hair, 403. 
Looking-Glass, 392, 393. 
London Apprentice, 79. 
London Signs, temp. James 

L, 8, 9. 
London Signs, temp. Charles 

I., 9, 10. 
London Signs after the Fire, 

16. 
liOndon Signs in 1803, 81, 

82. 
London Signs in 1865, 42, 43, 

44. 
London Signs, Roxburghe 

Ballad upon the, 13. 
London Signs taken down, 

28,29. 



Lnrd Anglesey, M. 
Lord Bacon's Head, 63. 
Lord Byron, 68. 
Lord Cobham's Head, 9T. 
Lord Craven, 59. 
Loving Lamb, 444. 
Lubber's Head. 147. 
Luck's All. 451. 
Lucrece, 80. 

Mad Cat, 196. 
Mad Dog, 196. 
Maggoty Pie, 221. 
Magna Charta, 46. 
Magpie, 40, 220. 
Magpie and Crown, 220, 221. 
Magpie and Horseshoe, 180. 
Magpie and Pewter Platter, 

221. 
Magpie and Punchbowl, 388. 
Magpie and Stump, 221. 
Maid and the Magpie, 83. 
Maidenhead, 141. 
Maid's Head, 142. 
Mail, 355. 

l^Ialt and Hops, 244. 
Manage Horse. 175. 
Man in the Wood, 472. 
Man Loaded with Mischief, 

456. 
Man of Ross. 68. 
Man in the Moon, 303, 301. 
Mare and Foal, 177. 
Marlborough's Head, Dnke 

of, 59. 
Marquis of Qranby, 65, 58. 
Marrowbones and Cleaver, 

358 
Martin's Nest, 178. 
Martyr's Head, 48. 
Marygold, 237. 
Matrons, 321. 
Mattock and Spade, 353. 
Maypole, 506. 
Mazeppa, 68. 
Medieval Signs, 4, 5. 
Melancthon's Head, 97. 
Mercury, 70. 
Mercury and Fan, 70. 
MerUn's Cave, 77. 
Merry Andrew, 368. 
Merry Harriers, 194. 
Mermaid, 225, 226, 227. 
Merry Mouth, 491. 
Merry Song, 339. 
Merry Tom, 369. 
Middleton, Sir Hugh, 63. 
Million Gardens, 607. 
Millstone, 348. 
Milton's Head, 67. 
Minerva, 69. 
Miraculous Draught ot 

Fishes, 275. 
Mitre, 315, 316, 317, 318, 819L 
Mitre and Dove, 319. 
Mitre and Keys, 319. 
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Queen of HearU snd King's 
Anni% 505. 

Queen of Hungary, 55. 

Queen of Saba, 263. 

Queen of Tramps, 505. 

Queen of the Gipsies, 508. 

Queen's Arms, 107. 

Queen's Arms and Cora- 
cutter, 107. 

Queen's £Im, 246 

Queen 8 Head, 130. 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 349, 510. 

Queen's Head and Artichoke, 
312. 

Queen Tictoria, 50. 

Quiet Woman, 454. 

Racoon, 162. 

Raffled Anchor, 333. 

RaUway, 334. 

Rainbow, 502. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 56. 

Ram, 190. 

Raven and Bell, 165. 

Ram and Teazel, 149. 

Ram's Head, 190. 

Ram's Skin, 190. 

Ranged Deer, 165. 

Rat and Perret, 162. 

Raven, 201. 

Recruiting Sergeant, 322. 

Red Ball and Acorn, 483. 

Red Bear. 152. 

Red Bull, 185. 

Red Cat, 197. 

Red Cow, 188, 189. 

Red Dragon, 111. 

Red Horse, 171. 

Red Lion, 119, 327. 

Red Lion and Key, 472. 

Red Lion and Punchbowl, 

388. 
Red M and Dagger, 826. 
Red Poles, 373. 
Red Rover, 81. 
Red Shield, 504. 
Red Streak Tree, 239. 
Red, White, and Blue, 332. 
Reindeer, 167. 
Rembrandt's Head, 82. 
Resurrection, 277, 474. 
Rest and be Thankful, 510. 
Rhenish Wine House, 384. 
Ribs of Beef, 378. 
Ring, 412. 
Ring and Ball, 484. 
Rising Buck, 165. 
Rising Deer, 165. 
Rising Sun, 118, 499. 
Rising Sun and Seven Stars, 

409. 
Robin Adair, 81. 
Robin Hood and Little John, 

75. 
Robinson Crusoe, 81. 
Bob Roy, 81. 



INDEX. 

Rochester Castle, 418. 
Rodney, Admiral, 67. 
Rodney and Hood, 67. 
Rodney Pillar, 57. 
Roebuck, 165, 166. 
RolU, 386. 

Roman Signs, 1, 2, 3. 
Rope and Anchor, 333. 
Rose, 124, 125, 126, 235. 
Rose and Ball, 126. 
Rose and Crown, 121. 
Rose and Key, 126. 
Rose and Punchbowl, 388. 
Rosebud, 236. 
Rose Garland, 236. 
Rosemary Branch, 238. 
Rose of Normandy, 237. 
Ro.ss on Clinker, Captain, 

99. 
Round of Beef, 878. 
Round Table, 79. 
Roxellana, 85. 
Royal Badges, 108, 109, 110. 
Royal Bed, 377. 
Royal Champion, 102. 
Royal Charles, 330. 
Royal CofiTec-mUl, 394. 
Royal Hand and Globe, 31Z 
Royal Oak, 40, 49. 
Royal Standard, 105. 
Rummer, 389, 390. 
Rummer and Grapes, 239. 
Rum Puncheon, 349. 
Running Footman. 360. 
Running Horse, 173, 327. 
Running Man, 361. 
Russia House, 425. 

Saddle, 357. 

St Alban, 297. 

St Augustine, 297. 

St Clement, 297. 

St Christopher, 286. 

St Crispin, 281. 

St Cuthbert, 296. 

St Dominic, 320. 

St Edmund's Head, 296. 

St George and the Dragon, 

2S7. 
St John the Bvangelist, 296. 
St Hugh's Bones, 282, 283. 
St Julian, 283. 
St Luke, 286. 
St Martin, 284 
St Mychel, 296. 
St Patrick, 295. 
St Peter and St Paul, 291. 
St Thomas, 296. 
Salamander, 158. 
Salmon, 473. 

Salmon and Ball, 231, 483. 
Salmon and Compasses, 231. 
Salt-Horn, 377. 
Salutation, 264, 265. 
Salutation and Cat, 265, 266 
Samaritan Woman, 274 



Samson, 70, 261 

Samson and the Lion, 261 

Saracen's Head, 430, 43L 

Saucy AJax, 329. 

Saul, 290. 

Sawyers, 40. 

Scales, 362. 

Sceptre, 812. 

Sceptre and Heart, 812. 

Scotchman's Pack, 421. 

Sedan Chair, 358, 369. 

Seneca's Head, 65. 

Setter Dog, 194. 

Seven Sisters. 246. 

Seven Stars, 500. 

Sevilla, City of, 423. 

Shakespeare's Head, 66, 335L 

Shamrock, 127. 

Shears, 350. 

Sheep and Anchor, S30. 

Shepherd and Crook, 353. 

Shepherd and Dog, 353. 

Shepherd and Shepherdesfli 
352. 

Sheridan Knowles, 69. 

Sheet Anchor, 333. 

Ship, 328, 329, 471. 

Ship and Anchor. 830. 

Ship and Bell, 33L 

Ship and Blue Coat Boy, 331. 

Ship and Castle. 831. 

Ship and Fox, 331. 

Ship and Notchblock, 331. 

Ship and Pilot-boat, 33i). 

Ship and Plough, 331. 

Ship and Punchbowl. 388 

Ship and Rainbow. 331. 

Ship and Shovel, 331. 

Ship and Star, 331. 

Ship and Whale, 330. 

Ship at Anchor, 330. 

Ship Friends, 331. 

Ship in Full Sail, 330. 

Ship in Distress, 330. 

Ship in Dock, 330. 

Ship on Launch, 330. 

Shirt, 451. 

Shoe and Slap, 409. 

Shoulder of Mutton and Cat. 
878. 

Shoulder of Mutton and Cu« 
cumbers, 378. 

Shovel and Sieve, 847. 

Sieve, 895. 

Silver Lion, 119. 

Simon the Tanner, 286. 

Signboard Ballads, Modern, 
32,33. 

Signboard, Heraldic, Enor- 
mities, 35. 

Signboard Poetry, 17, 18. 

Sign-Painters, 37, 38, 39, 40, 

Signs, bad spelling on. 27. 
Signs temp. George IL, 2% 
I 23, 24, &. 
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Three BaTen%90S. 

Three Roses, 216. 

Three Bpaniih Indies, 424. 

Three Spies, 261. 

Three Squirrels, 168. 

Three Stags, 119. 

Three Sugarloares, 395. 

Three Sirans A Peal, 166,478. 

Three Tons, 68, 148. 

Three Turks, 428. 

Three Washerwomen, 864. 

Three Widows, 321. 

Throstle's Nest, 177. 

Thunderstorm, 502. 

Ticket Porter, 361. 

Tiger, 152. 

Tiger's Head, 134. 

Tiltboat, 334. 

Tinker's Budget, 869. 

Tippling Philosopher, 466. 

Tobacco Plant, 252. 

TobaccoBoU k, Sngarloaf,218. 

Tobacco Rolls, 252. 

Toby Philpott, 81. 

Tom of Bedlam, 369, 870. 

Tom Sayers, 88. 

Topham, 88. 

Tower of London, 416. 

Toy. 505. 

Trafalgar, 6L 

Trap, 361. 

TraveUcr's Rest, 510. 

Trinity, 277. 

Triumph, 50. 

Triumphal Car, 827. 

True Briton^ 415. 

True Lover's Knot, 509. 

Trumpeter. 323. 

Trunk, 394. 

Tub, 397. 

Tulip, 238. 

TuUoch Qonim, 81. 

TuUy's Head, 65. 

Tumble Down Dick. 464, 465. 

Tumbling Sailors, 468. 

Tun, 474, 

Tun and Arrows, 471. 

Turk's Head, 426, 427, 428. 

Turk and Slave, 429. 

Two Black Boys, 433. 

Two Blue Flowerpots, 877. 

Two Brewers, 349. 

Two Chances, 451. 

Two Chairmen. 858. 

Two Cocks, 471. 



Tiro Croinu A Onshions, 101 
Two Draymen, 849. 
Two Dutchmen, 425. 
Two Fans, 412. 
Two Flowerpots and Son- 
dial, 877. 
Two €K>lden Balls, 483. 
Two Heads, 490. 
Two Jolly Brewers, 840. 
Two Pots, 889. 
Two Sawyers. 846. 
Two Smiths, 847. 
Two Sneeting Cats, 444. 
Two Spies, 261. 
Two Storks, 204. 
Two Twins, 501. 
Two White Balls, 483. 

Umbrella, 412. 

Umbrella Hospital, 413. 

Uncle Tom, 81. 

Under the Rose, 236, 237 

Union, 100. 

Unicom, 159, 160. 

Unicorn and Bible, 159. 

Union Arms, 136. 

Union Flag and Punchbowl, 

388. 
Up and Bown Post, 363. 

Talentine and Orson, 76. 
Tan Dyke's Head, 82. 
Venice, 425. 
Vernon, Admiral, 57. 
Vine, 243, 244. 
Violin, Hautboy, and Ger- 
man Flute, 338. 
Virgil's Head, 65. 
Virgin, 272. 
Virginian, 431. 
Vulcan, 70. 

Wallace's Arms, 45. 
Walmer Castle. 417. 
Walnut-tree, 240. 
Water Tankard, SOL 
Waving Flag, 822. 
Weary Traveller, 510. 
Welch Head, 98. 
Well and Bucket, 874. 
Well with Two Buckets, 374. 
Wentworth Arms, 144. 
Wheatsheaf, 251. 
Wheatsheaf and Sugarloaf, 
218. 



Wheel, 867. 

Wheel of Fortune^ MML 

Whip, 857. 

Whip and Xgfr, 867. 

White Bait, 23L 

White Bear, 03, IH 1^ S86^ 

416. 
White Boar, 116. 
White Dragon, 111. 
White Greyhound, 194. 
White Hart, 112, 487. 
White Hart and Fountain, 

263. 
White Horse, in, 172, 206, 

8 27. 
White Lion, 119. 
White Peruke, 404. 
WhiUey Grenadier, 419. 
Whlttlngton and his Cat, 78. 
Who'd ha' Thought it? 450. 
Widow's Struggle, 450 
Wild Bull, 182. 
Wild Dayrell. 175. 
Wild Man, 367. 
WUd Sea. 502. 
Wilkes* Head, 63. 
William and Mary, 50. 
WiUow Tree, 247. 
Wiltshire Shepherd, 419. 
Windmill, 348. 
Wolf and Lamb, 299. 
Wolfe, General, 53 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 63. 
Woodbine, 238. 
Wooden Shoe, 410. 
Woodman, 355. 
Woolsack, 362. 
WoMd's End, 436, 461, 462. 
World Turned Upside Dowik 

462. 
Wounde<l Heart, 300. 
Wrestlers, 484. 

Y, 476. 

Yellow Lion. 150. 
Yew Tree. 248, 475. 
Yorick's Head, 68. 
York, city of, 416. 417. 
York Minster, 417. 
Yorkshire Grey, 68, 171. 
Yorkshire Stinpo, 384. 
Young Devil, 294. 
Young Man, 4;^. 

Z,477. 



PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

[Annual Subscription, izsJ] 

B E L G R A V I A. 

An Illustrated London Magazine. 

The May number will contain Contributions from Algernon C, 
Swinburne, Charles Reade, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, J. Comyns 
Carr, Joseph Knight, and other well-known writers; the continua- 
tion of Miss Braddon's Story, ** Joshua Haggard's Daughter;" and 
the first chapters of a New Novel by. Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron* 
With Illustrations by Valentine Bromley, R. P. Leitch, and 
others. 

♦^* Twenty-eight volumes are already published^ and may he had in 
chthf Jullgilt, gilt edges, price *js, 6d, each ; also Cases for binding, price 
2s, each. 



On the loth May will be publbhed, with lOO Illustrations, Demy S\o, 
price One Shilling. 

ACADEMY NOTES FOR 1876. 

EDITED BY HENRY BLACKBURN. 

The great stucess attending the publication of Pictorial Notes of the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1875 ^^ decided the Publishers t^ 
enlarge the work and make it more complete, and to continue it annually^ 
as a permanent record of each year's Exhibition, 

The Second Number of *' Academy Notes ** will be published almasi 
simultaneously with the Opening of the Academy, and will con/am 
Sketches of the Principal Pictures exhibited. 

Many Artists having arranged to make their own Sketches of Pictures^ 
it has been arranged to engraz'e these in facsimile^ which will considerably 
cdd to the value of the work. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



ASTLE ON WRITINa.—THX OBIQIN AND PROQIIESS 
OF WRITING, as well Hieroflypliic as Elementarv, Illustrated bv Engrarings 
taken from Marbles, ManuscnpCs* mad Charters, Anctent and Modem : also 
Some Account of the Origin and P f o g re s s of J^nting. By Thomas Astlk, 
F.R.S., F.AS., late Keeper of Records in the Tower of London. Royal 410, 



half-Roxburghe, w^ 33 Plates fsome ColouredX price j^i tV' ^ ^^^ Large 
Paper copies, zoy. folio, balf-Roxburghe, the Plates altogether unfolded, £2 3s. 
** The completest work on the subject of writing in this or any other language.*' 

HAEER.— <3IiOnDS IK THE EAST : Travels and Adven- 
tures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By Valbntinb Baker. With 
Maps and Illustrations, coloured and plain, from Original Sketches. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, z8x. 
" A man who not only thinks for himself, but has risked hts life in order to gain 
information. .... A most graphic and lively muxative of travels and adven- 
tures which have nothing of the commonplace about them." — Leeds Mercury. 

BANKERS, A HANDBOOK OF LONDON ; with some Account of 
their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths; together with Lists of Bankers, from the 
Earliest London Directory, printed in 1677, to that of the London Post-0£Bce 
Directory of 1876. By F. G. Hilton Price. Crown 8vo, doth extra, it. 6d. 

BABDSLETS OXTB ENGLISH SURNAMES : Their Sources 
and Significations. By Chaslss Wakbutg Bakdslsv. M.A Second Edition, 
revised throughout, considerably Enlarged, and partially rewritten. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gs. 
" Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original mediaeval documents and works 

from which the origin and development of surnames can alone be satisfactorily trac^. 

He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature of surnames, and we hope 

to hear more of him in this field.**— TVirnvf. 

BEAUTIFUL PIOTUBES BY BRITISH AHTISTS : A Gather- 
ing of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series. The First Series 
including Examples by Wilkib, Constable, Turner, Mulrsadv Landsbbr, 
Maclise, £. M. Ward, Frith, Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, 
Marcus Stone, Sir Noel Patch, Fabd^ Eyre Crowe, Gavin, O'Nbii- and 
Madox Brown. The Second containing Pictures by Armvtage, Fabd, 
Goodall, Hemslry, Horslbv, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel Paton, Pickers* 
gill, G. Smith, Marcus Stoke, Solomon, Straight, K M. Ward, and 
Warrkm. All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with Notices 
of the ArtistSj by Sydney Armytagb, M.A. Price of each Series, imperial 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt and &\X edges, szl. Sack Volume is Complete in itse(f. 
"This book is well got up, and ffood engravings by Teens, Lumb Stocks, and 

others, bring' back to us pictures of Royal Academy Exnibitions of past years.*' — 

Times, 

BLAKE'S WORKS. — A Series of Reproductions in Facsimile of the 

Works of WiLUAM Blake, including the '* Songs of Innocence and Experience,** 

"The Book of Thel,'* "America," ^*The Vision of the Daughters of Albion," 

"The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,** " Europe, a Prophecy," "Jenisalem,** 

*' Milton," " Uricen/' " The Song of Los," &c. lliese Works will be issued both 

coloured and plain. [Integration, 

" Blake is a real name, I assure you, and a most extraordinary man he is, if he 

still be living. He is the Blake whose wild designs accompany a splendid edition 

of Blair*s ^ Grave.' He paints in water-colours marvellous strange pictures — 

viuons of his brain — which he asserts he has seen. They have great merit. I must 

look upon him as one of the most extraordinary persons of the age. '—Charles Lamb. 

BLANCHARD'S (Laman) POEMS. Now first Collected. Edited, 

with a Life of the Author Onduding numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from 

Lord Lytton, Lamb, Dickens. Robert Browning, and others), by Blanchaxo 

Jbrrold. Crown 8vo, with a Vignette Portrait, cloth extra, 9f. 

" His humorous Tcne is much of it admira ble sp arkling with gamine «qN^ and 

as poli^d and pointed as Vn»SP%,*'^coUman, 



CHATTO &- Wmi>U$, PICCADILLY, 



BLBWITT.— THE BOSK AND THE LILT; A Stoff. By 

Mrs. OcTAViAK Blewitt, With m TrDniUplcce dtiigoed azul eich^ by GsOkGS 
Cruiksh^nk. Small Sro, cloth extra, ^k, pric4e £jr. [/« ikt prrsi. 

BOCCACCIO'S DECAMERON J or, Ten Dap' Entertainoictit. 
Transfatcd into EnfiHili, wilK L»troducdon by Thdmas Weight, E«j., M.A» 
F.S.A. With PovTUAit, And Stotuakd's bejuitiful Copperpbimi. dranrti tvo 
doth extra, gilt, 71. &/. 

BOUDOIR BALLADS : Vers de Socicte. By J, ASHBV Sterey. 
Cfowm Svo. doth eilra, \imfi^^raii&u 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTigXTlTIES. 

chletfy IllLtttfatin£ tbd Oriffiu of our Viilgar Custom^, Ccremoiilt*. and SujMr- 

tiition^ With tfie Addiiioiu of Sir HitMitY EL1.IS. A New Editicm, w\ih fios 

fult^pase niiistratiods. Crowa Svo, cloth cxtm, gilt, 7^. 6 /. [/« tht^rt$i. 

"Anyone whfj will read^ on e»ch rcipectjve day» iKedbaptcr which belonf^ to it» 

mU, when he hu g<}t tkrough the Tolume^ have a bettef ootica of whj^ EagliaJi 

hlfttory is thaii he trill get Trom almoi^t jany cLhcr wrork; professedly tiained & 

' hktqry' "--Qmtrffrfj^ Rivir^o. 

BRET HABTE'S CHOIOE WORKS in Prose and Poetry. Wiih 

Introductory Essay ly J. M. Bsllsw, Portrait of the AutlKsr, and ^ Illmtta- 

tjoiu. Crown Svo, cWth extra, 71. ^d* 

*' Not nUDj mi^nths before my frjciid'ji deaths be had sent me two sketches by 3 
young AmcriCJin wdter (Bret Hirte), far awjy in Califarab <* The Outu^t of Poker 
Flat,' ajid another], m which he had found such subtle itruke^ of character aj^ he bad 
not nny where eUe in late years disqcrveied i the manner ri^embliug himielff bat tbe 
mjittcr fre^h 10 a dcjt^ree that had tiirpriied him : the laintioiE m aJl respectt muteily, 
atid thib wild mdc thirig pajnted a {^uite wonderful reality. I have larely known 
hinj En' re hcncstly moved- —Fojistbh'S Li/f t^f Dukrns. 

BREWSTER'S (Sir DftTid) MARTTRS OF SCIENCE. A 
New Edition, in small crewn Bvo, cSoib earira, gill, with fiiU-paiJie PiartraiU,4f- <^, 

BREWSTER S (Sir Duvld) MORE WORLDS THAN ONE, 

the Creed of the Philosopber and the Hope of the Christian. A New Editioil, io 
iinall crown Svo, doth extra^ gilt, with fiiu-pd,g« AstnuMunkal Flates 41. 6^ 

[be 
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COnvOf of the tun. Far oa the dLstant horuoa what seem to be a freat mnuy other 
convoy ihipt appear, tbortKb luch i* ^^-"'^ *-«,.-.*-« **^ tti^t: even our bent gla^sei 
enable Us to know very little regarding: i' ^ cfs%«ls of the same j^ou|i 

aj ouneJvest, we tee evolutions umilar f. ir own ship perfuf'ittik^we 

wtm theia natiuaiii rclatiU'ns iioulat to <t^> ^-»i< ^^^ Mhi- ^-i^t gtianlian vcsi^l in the 
midifi-Hwe tw them regulaicd by her in all iheu- movemenij., and tluit wh?n niijht 
^li doilt nuwt of them have tlwlr sets of Lanterns hoisted up to gave them Light i 
and the!ix ia a desire amtHig us to know tome what retpecting thv cfcw* &i tbcae 
neighbouring vess«li of eun, and whether-^«s we all i«cffi icwnd oa a camEBoa 
toyagc—the eapeditioii, ai it \a evidently wider one and the tune control, may not 
liAve a common purp«e or object to accDm[]Jiali.*'^llC7Qll MiI-lka. 

BRia*A.-BRAO HUNTER (The) ; ar» Qiapten on China m^nin. 

By Major H. Bymo Hali^ With PhotographJi: FrOBtiipicce, Ctoim Svo, dolh, 

fult gilt (&Qm a special and rkovei ilesign), iqIt ^^ 

*'ThLa is a delightful book. Hls hints reSfi«ctiog mArki, texture^ fiBiih,aad ch^- 
ftmm of Tariout varet will be useful to acnateura By all who are interested In 
cbMHtmania will be aott mrmlf iippt«dat«d— « vetr aaiiuini aod chatty rolume.'* 

BRILLAT-SAV.UtIN*S PHYSIOLOQT Or TASTE, A com- 

plrle Traitskiion into £«|jUi]i« witk ao tclnsductkn and cstpl^iaiary Holes. 
Crowa Ivo, tloth tatra, [/w i^Jmi, 



BUNYAN'S PILGBIir S PBOGRESS. Edited by Rer. T. Scott. 

With 17 beautiful Steel Plates bv Stothard, engraved by Goodall; and 

numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

'*The style of Bunyan is delightfiil to every reader, and invaluable as a study to 
erery person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the English language. The 
vocabulary is the vocabulary of the ccmimon people. There is not an expression, if 
we except a few technical terms of theology, which would piuzle the rudest peasant. 
Yet no writer has said more exactly what he meant to say. For magnificence, for 
pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle disouisitton, for every purpose of the 
poet, tiie orator, and the divine, this homely diaUect— the dijdect of plam working 
— t perfectly sufficient. There is no book in our literature on which we could 



10 readily suke the fame of the old unpolluted English language ; no book which 
shows so weU how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and how little it 

hat been improved by all that it nas borrowed We are not afraid to 

say that, though there were many clever men in England during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, there were only two great creative minds. One of thoce 
minds produced the ^Paradise I.ost,' the other, the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' "— 

MACAt7LAY. 

BYBON'S (Lord) LETTERS AND JOXTBNALS. With 

Notices of his Life. By Thomas Mookb. A Reprint of the Original Edition. 

newly revised, complete in a thick Volume of 1000 pp.« with Twelve full-page 

Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, -jt, 6d. 

" We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
compotttion, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
whioi our age has produced. . . . The stvle is agreeable, dear^ and manly, and« 
when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. Nor is the 
matter inferior to the manner. It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits 
mora kindness, fairness, and modesty."— Macaulay. 

lANOVA'S WORKS IN S0X7LPTXTBE AND MODEL- 
LING. 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Mosbs, and 
printed on an India tint With Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi, 
a Biographical Memoir by Cicognara, and Portrait by Worthington. 
A New Edition. Demy 4to, doth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 31^. 6a. 
"The fertility of this master's resources is amazing, and the manual labour 
jucpended on his works would have worn out many an orainary workman. The out- 
line engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating, and 
in the main cxACt.*'—S/eeiatpr, 

" A very handsome volume. . . . The graceful desicns of the original are ren- 
dered by the engraver with exquisite fidelity. As a gift-book, the volume deserves 
to be placed beside the ' Outlines ' of a very kindred gemus— Flaxman.'*— <;m>4uic. 

GARTER'S ANCIENT AROHITEOTURE OF ENGLAND. 
Induding the Orders during the British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Ens ; and 
also under the Reigns of Henry III. and Edward III. Illustrated by 103 large 
CcmperDlate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two Thousand Speomens. 
Edited Dy John Britton. Royal folio, nalf-morocco extra, £» &s» 
" Mr. Carter was the first to point out to the public the ririit way of dehneatiM^ 
and representing the component and d et ached parts of the old buildngs of England. 
His national work on Ancient Ardiitecture occupied him in drawing, etdiing, ar- 
ranging, and publishing, more than twenty years. It is highly valuable.**— John 
Button. 

OATLIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS, OXJS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure amonff the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Tribes now existine. Containing 360 Colourea Engravings from the 
Author's original Paintings. Two Vols, imperial 8vo, doth extra, gilt, the Plates 
beautifully printed in Colours, £3 3^* 
"One of the most admirable obsexven of iMiunn vlio ef«r fired amoof &e 

aborigines of America."— Hvmbqldt's Cn 



CHATTO ^ WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 



CATOJirS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTrOLTO. Ccrti- 

twojng Hunti(j(f Stcncs, AMiunctiicrjt*^ Scenery, aiuj Cmturnc of i4Sc Indiana oT 
the J^oqky MoLifit^iiris and PrairiM of Anienca, frtioi Drawings ami N'ott* made 
bf the Auihf^r during Eight Ycirt* TraveL A ^rics of jt inHagnllicciit Platefl 
(6 mow fini tTtibluhcd'* beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Origtri-it Drawings 
exhibited at ihe Egvptiao HalL WiLh LetJtetpnsi Dc&chpLioiu, tniperUl foUo, 
haif-mDrocco, gill* ^7 lOJ. 

CHAMBBHIiAINE^S IMITATIONS OP DRAWINQ3 FROM 
THE GREAT MASTERS in the Royal Ctiilectioti. Engraved by BA«-roUJ«i 
utid <;ithcn, 74 fuic rUte-S most)/ dntea : bdudin^, in addition, "' Ecce Homo/* 
after CiL'tQOt and the scarce Sencaof 7 Anatonujcll Drawings. Impcful (dUc^ 
haif-morocco, giJl eJgc*, £5 SJ- 

CLAtJDE, BEAUTIES OF. contiitmiig 24 of hU choicest L^d- 
f capes beautifully Enfiraved on Steel, by Bxoklkv^ Luiton, and otheiis. Wiih 
Bicj^nphio] Sketcb and FojtwtK Royal foUo, in a portfyJio» £ 1 5*. 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS, A Cottecuon of 303 PrinU 
ifler the Original Dciigiij of Ci-Auoit. EoenTcd by RtcHJVKn Eakixiju. With 
a descripti^ Catalogue of each Print. Luta «f the Penons for whom, and the PUccft 
for which, the orij^inal Picturei were fifst iNunled, vcA of ihe present Poiscuon 
of looM of thetn. London ; publtshed by M<:i»nH Boydett and Co^^ Chcapttde. 
Printed hy W. Bdmer and Co., Oevdjuid Row, 1777. Thxte VoU, foUo, balf- 
morocco utra, gilt edgct, jCio toir, 

COLLINS* tWiUtle) NEW NO VEL.^ -THE TWO DESTINIES : 
A Romance. By Wilkie Coluns. AnUicjf of "The Wctnan in White/" &c. For 
VVit-Ktt CoLUHs' other WoricA, ie^e '* Piccadilly NoveU/* i^horth. 

COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS-— Broad Grlja*. My Nights 
£Own aiid .Sliprperi, and other Kumor^^ut Work^ ProK and Poetical, of Gkom^ 
Col MAN. ^\iLh Life ind Anecdotes by C. B. Blcicstoni£, and Frontisptece by 
HtAAKTH- Crown Std, doth cjitni, gift. 7i. ^. 
** Whflt antic have we here^ in motley tivery of red and yellour, vith cap on head, 

ftnd dasgcr of lath in hand F It Vk the V\n%*% jester a profcsvd droll, tlrun^ely gifted 

in all gnsAeSr who puDa. faces, and sells j^rinsi by the yard For the impudeot joke 

he hai scarcely an equal,"— J>Vj/«/j«/rr J^evimi. 

COKETS ENGRATINOS OF ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, 

H>^tel& de Ville, Town Hatlx, &c., including «omc of the finesi Ejnniplcs. af G<iduc 
Architecture id FnDC«, Holland, Germany, «nd Italy. 3a large Flatei, iffipcrul 
lblto» hairnwrocco cvtn» £1 tp. td. 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 hifiUy 
linithed Metv^tl/ito Engrarinn on Steel, by DAvra Lucas; wjth deK^riptivt 
Lcttcrvrcu by C* R. Leslie, R.A Folio. luUAmoracas KUledKei, £3 m. 

COTMAN'3 EHGRAVINOS OP THE SEPULCHRAL 
BRASSES IN NORtuLK AND SUFFOLK, With Uttcrpreu Dewp- 
tienx, HO £»ay on Seputdir^i UccaoHaU by Daimtsom TL-K.Hcn, Notin by S« 
SaHVIL Hstkick, AtMWKT Wat, and Sit Hark» tfioofAf, and copioui Indca* 



New Bdltwm, anmisbc '73 Flatn* two of them IIluatnatwL T«io Vok 
snaU foUo, balf-morccoo utra, £6 St. 
" Oatoan** wwk on SeptUduat BrasiC* I* by far the matt LmporiaAt work cm the 
subjeci.*'-DAwsoH Tuawma* 

COTMAN'3 ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL RE MAIN S» 

cluc/Hy Nonnan and Got hie » iu various (.DfiriLici in E ng I AJid, but principally li 
||«or1<>lk, with Descriplive >»otiice4 by Daw&on TuaMaa, and Archiiecturat UtiAeir- 
vajioDB by Thomas Eicicuak. Two VoIl Imperi*! foho, cootaiaiiig 240 spirited 
ELchingi. ball^iiuNtt««», top edges g^ilt, £i ir. 
COTMAK*3 LIBER STUDtORUM. A Series of Landscape 

Stu^iies and Original Compcisitionf , for the Use of Art Student*, comwhu i4 
4% Etchua0k the greater part executed in *' »c]f^ froutKl* tjnpenal fbUo>r^]f. 
a, Z^ IU- H^. 



BOOKS FU BUSHED BY 



GREASY.— MEMOIBS OF EMINXNT XTONIAKS; with 

Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edwakd Ckbasv, Author 

of " The Fifteen Decisiire Battles of the World." A New Edition, brought down 

to the Present Time, with 13 Illustrations. Crown Svo^ cloth extra, gilt, is. 6d, 

" A new edition of CrtMy*s Etonians will be welcome. The booV was a favourite 

a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The value of this 

new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edvrard Creasy has added to it several 

memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition appeared. The work is 

eminently interesting." — Scotsman, 

CRUIKSHANE'S OOMIO AT.MANAQg. Complete in Two 
SsRiKS : The Fikst from 1835 to 1843 : the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gather- 
ing of the Bkst HuMoxm of Thacksrav, Hood, Mayhbw. Albert Smith, 
A'Beckbtt, Robert Brough, &c. With aooo Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hike, Landells, &c Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, zsr. ; or, separately, 71. 6d. per volume. 

CUSSANS' HANDBOOK OF HBBALDRY. With Instrnctioiis 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, ftc &c. By John 
E. CussANS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown Z^o, doth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, 7«. &/. 

CUSSANS' HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior mar.ner, and ranging with the finest works of 
iu class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to X. now ready, sxx. ^tdi. 
" The amount of labour Mr. Cussans bestows to obtain original information is 
mmense ; his anxiety for accuracy is intense, and the painsulung care with which 
he investigates statements and penises sld documents is remarkable. The result of 
his industry is a work abounding in new and curious information. It differs from 
' Clutterbuck ' in this respect, that whereas that well-patronised and expensive book 
had most care and attention bestowed on the first volume— (that part of Hertford- 
shire where the author resided)— each successive portion of Mr. Cussans' history is 
manifestly an improvement on the earlier portions. Nothing can ever repay the 
author for the very great care, pains, and time he has devot^ to this woric, which 
must have been truly a labour of love to him ; but he has sure reward in the esteem 
of those who can appreciate aright earnestness, diligence, and perseverance in the 
accomplishment of a useful and valuable object" — Herts Guardian. 

CYOLOPi&DIA OF COSTUME ; or, A Dictionaryof Dress— Regal, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— from the Earliest Period in England to the 
reign of George the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Princi- 
pal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch^ Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shilliiijgs each, profusely illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates ana Wood Engravings.— A Prospectus will be 
sent upon application. [In course of ^UuUi^n^ 

"There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset HenJd' is not 
as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyda]r life. The 
gathered knowledge of many years is pUced twfore the world in this his latest 
work, and, when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuable. 
The numerous illustrations are all effective— for their accuracy the author is respon- 
sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 
comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of »rt.**-^Ari Journal, 

'* These numbers of a Cyclopasdia of Ancient and Modem Costume give promise 
that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever published 
upon the subject The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and would, even 
ipthout the letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference for in- 
formation as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles. . . . Beautifully 
printed and superbly illustrated."— %S'^«iMiisn/. 

'* Those who know how useful is Fairiiolt*8 brief and nectssarilv imperfectglosnry 
will be able to appreciate the auch greater advmntacw pcoiniaea by Mr. Ptoiicfad*s 
book. "— .<< tMemeum, 




CHATTO 6* WmnUS, PICCADILLY, 

IBpiN'd (T. F.) BIBIiIOMAinA ; or, Book-Madnes? : A 

HibliDgopkical Romance. With buitictqus lUu^tr^tioits^ A New £di- 

tJon* wiin ft Supptcnteat, itid^idlinft a Key lo the Assumed ChaLn€Urs ia 

the Drama. Domy Svo, half-Ro^burghe^ aw,: i few Largie Fipcf cc<pi«« 

luH^-RoxbUEshe, the edges^ aJtog^her uncut, at la^, 

*^ t have not yet recoverted {rom the delightful dcUriuni intn which y^Qur 'BtUto- 
maaia * has completely thrown me. Vour liH»okp to my taste, Ls one^ of the mofiC ex- 
tmofiliiDary gratificAiiotu I have enjoyed for many yeaii/"— Isaac Di&ft*i.^i, 

DEICOGKAOY (THE), A Novel Bj Whyte Thorj^e, Three 

Voli., crown i¥iJ. ^if. 6Jl 

'* It U alvray^ diffi^li for any one notper-H(&&]Jy ctmcerncd in EnelL<&h patiiiL:^ to 
K-rite about them wilhout makLni^ lerious hlunderv, and even Mr. l>o)l<ipe ha« noc 
alwsyi 5iji^?eeded m ttvouJinf inutskes ; but the inithor of this nav^l tert>re tut Vttp% 
dear of err or, and writes pleauratly enough/'— .4 M/it4Fi#Mr« 

DKON.-WHITE CONQUHSTi AMERICA IK 1876, By 

W IIei woRTii DiXuK. TwoVok. Svo^ doth titri, jm. 

"The best written^ most inittructive, and most cntertjiining book that Mr DIxQa 
hA% published since 'New AmiiTic^*'*—Aikfnirum. 

DKIJRT*S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGT. 

ConUffiing, ia tso bt^utifully Colouritd PUt- - '^- of 6oo Exotic tiuecu of 

the East and Weil Indies, ChicLa, Hew Ho' nd South Ameri(^» Gcr- 

maoy, Jtc Wiih untwrtaot Additions an i hudeircA, byj. O. Wrst- 

Tkooi>» F,LS» ITlree Vols, fto^ half-monKcu ■■^tra, i 5 51. 

** Drury's work ha** not been sgrpuscdi iw l>e*uty and ^wuracy of eiecuiiou by any 
of the siiapluotss elftirts of the present da^y/'^^Km-jFL-U/irJiiZ BriAinnica. 

DUNRAVEN'S (Eart of) THE GREAT PIVIDE : A NafratiFe 

of Trarelj m the Upper VclbivttoDe in the Summner of iSf^. With ftfaMjind 

numcfoos striking ruij-pa£« ll]utitE?>tionj ty VALKMTrifn W, Bmohlkv. I>ciii|' 

8vo, cloth giltp iSj. 

""niere hai not for a long time appeared » better book of travd th^iti LoM Dtm- 
raven'* "The G neat Divide/ . , . The book is ftill of dever oUervNiiI^n^ aiiil 
both Mirativo and iiustrativns are tKottiughiy good.'*— v<Mrip»^.^j#«r. 

'* A Jotly, rollickinit itairatiTc of adveoiure and sporty mUtd up with a ^real *?^. %| 
of useful iiiformauan concertiii^ oae of the bioU interating regions in the Am<!rkjji 
contioeat/'— Av>^ nrr, 

AELT ENGLISH POETS, Uit&i, irith Introductions and 

copious Molea, hv Hey. A B Gkosart. Crown Ivo, cloth hoa^jft, /.f. per 
Voliime , a few L^rge Paper copiu {scily 5a printed)^ At nsj, per Vd. 

• Mt, Gtmaft h« ipent the roost hibcfiouii an^ the mo*t enili 
^ fel retlorAtf«Hi and preservation of the: *eJ£t ; and it I* ver 

o«|bw«diii«fiofthep«et cab e'rer be odled for Fr. 

alirayi expect atid nlwuyi receive the final remits of moiht p4.iiciTL iiui . ,ll;\J^^:;.J.t 

t * Fl«tOli^'d ( Gil ei B. D. } Com - 

plete Poens*, Chiist'* Vittone in 
HeaTvn, Christ Wktorie 00 Earth, 
J Cfartit'i Triumph o«^er DcAlh, 9itnl 
Minor Foenu. With Mvaxm^i- 
Introduction and Notes. 

Babies' (Sir John) Comj^ala 

Pticiical Worlu», int'ludiftg Pttlas 
L ID L. in Verte, »nd ether billitno 
unpubliiheiJ MSS,, for thfl fifnt 
tiiiic Collected and Edited. With 
MemorUli-lntroducliun and Notes. 
Two Vols. 

Hvniok't (BobttH) H«ip#- 
tvdtK NobW Numhert, and Om' 
ptet« Coll«ct«d pDsom MTidi 



Notta, Introductory M -.ii. .r rr.l 
Fjieiiffillt Portrait, f 

4. Sidney's (Sir PhlUpi Oom- 

pleTi? P'-^ctit-i! W-'rlcT,, tnclu 'ini 
t!.- ■ ■ * 

\S - . „i 

5. Donne*! ^John» Cot«pl6t« 

Poetical " ' ' ' : 

Paeoii , 

Saiyra*] 

d dctory At can u 1 r j n, 1 

naiory Kote& f*'- 



*,' 0M#r paimmt mrr im oitivf /n/ffMli^w, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES ; 

Tlieir History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining dieir 

Reality. By HARitY Emanubl, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 

and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6f . 

EMERSON'S NEW WORK— LETTERS A SOOIAL AIMa 

By Ralph Waldo Emkkson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7x. 6d, 

'* His method of work is that of great thinkers. Gradually he absorhs and 

assimilates whatever science or history cpn furnish, and slowly and reflectively he 

giires us the result of his thoughts."— y4/A/«««rm. 

"Will be eagerly welcomed by his numerous admirers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. . . . These latest essays and lectures of the American sage contain the 
matured fruits of earnest smd deep thought wrapt up in language always clear and 
incisive, often happily epigrammatic Tney present the author's ripest opinions oo 
literature and soaety. Every part of the work breathes the free air which belonn 
t« a free country, and is redolent of hope and ^outh. The happy knack whicli 
Emerson always possessed of illustrating his meaning bv apposite anecdotes has not 
failol him in his old age ; and in these pa8;es light is often flashed upon an obscure 
or abstruse proposition from a pithy and pomted story. Without any pedantic show 
of learning, every page bears witness to the author's wide, one mirkt almost say 
encycloi aedic, acquaintance with the literature of all a^es and of all races. Not 
only has Emerson been a great reader, but he has. so to speak, got at the very 
innermost core of the books which he has devoured."— .Sc^/f Maw. 



ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY. 

(uniform binding), Illustrated : — 

D*Arbla7'B(Madaxne) Diary and 

Letters. Edited by her Niece, Chas- 
LOTTB Bakrbtt. A Ncw Edition, 
illustrated bj* numerous fine Portraits 
engraved on Steel. Four Vols. 8vo., 
cloth extra, 3<Sx. 

Grammont (Count), Memoirs 
oC By Anthony Hamilton. A 
New Edition, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous 
Historical and Illustrative Notes by 
Sir Waltbr Scott, and 64 Copper- 
plate Portraits by Edward Sckivbn. 
8vo, cloth extra, 151, 

Maxwell's Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. Three Vols. 8yo, with 
numerous highly finished Line and 
Wood Engravings by Eminent Artists. 
Cloth extra, gilt, £1 yf. 

Montagu'sCLadyMaryWortley) 

Letters and Works. Edited by Lord 
Wharncliffb. With important 
Additions and Corrections, derived 
from the Original Manuscripts, and 
a New M emoir. Two Vols. 8vo, with 
fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, i8x. 

Rosooe's Life of Lorenzo de' 

Medici,called "ThbMagnificbnt." 
A New and much improved Edition. 
Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraiu and nume- 
rous Plates, cloth extra, 9*. 

Ro8Goe*8 Life and Pontificate 

of Leo the Tenth. Edited bv his 
Son, Thomas Roscob. Two Vols. 
8to, with Portraits and numerous 
Plates doth extra, xZr, 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra 



Saint-Simon (Memoirs of the 

Duke oQ, during the Reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth and the Regency. 
Translated from the French and 
Edited by Baylb St. John. A New 
Edition. Three Vols. 8vo., doth 
«7'. 



Walpole's (Horace) Anecdotes 

of Painting m England. With some 
Account of the prindpal English 
Artists, and inddental Notices of 
Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, 
Architects, Medallists, Engravers, 
&c. With Additions by Rev. Jambs 
Dallaway. Edited, with Ad<fitional 
Notes, bv Ralph N. Wornum. 
Three Vols. 8vo, with upwards of 150 
Portraiu and Plates, doth extra, 
£^ It- 

Walpole's (Horace) entire 

Correspondence. Chronologically ar- 
ranged, with the Prefaces and Notes 
of Crokbr, Lord Dovbk, and others; 
the Notes of all previous Editors, 
and Additional Notes fay Pbtbb 
Cunningham. Nine Vols. 8vo, 
with numerous fine Portraits en- 
graved on Steel, doth extra, ^4 xx. 

Walpole*s (Horaoe) Royal and 

Noble Authors of England, Scodand, 
and Ireland: with Lists of their 
Works. A New Edition, Annouted, 
considerably Enlarged, and broucfat 
down to the Present Time. Illus- 
gat«i. by nearly soo Copperplate 
Portraits. Sue Vols. 8vo^ dolKactra. 



SNGUaHMAK'S aoUBl! (The) t A Pfmcticd Guide to all in* 

t&vsted in Selecting or Building m Hou^e, with futi E^ticnates of Cost, Quantities, 
&€. By C J, R(CHARi3^fr, Third EdiUou. With nearly 6™ Illu$i£Atii!mi. 
CrowD lvo» doth eiixa, 7-1 6rf» 



I AUtHOLT,— TOBACCO: It^ History sind Assocbtions j m- 

dtidicjg ail AccouDC of ilie Plaat and iti Mmufacture ; with iu I^IodcA o< 
tJfie ID al 5 Aground C^untFiea. By F. W. Fairhcilt, FS A. A N*v 
Edition, with Cobured Frootispjece and upwmtds of im lUu^tnitio&i by 
the Author. Cnowo fivo^ cloth cjctrs, 6e» 

^*^ A vcrv plciubact sod ins^iructive liulory «f tbbatco and its a^&ociationf, which 
we cordiaJty retJommcDd alike to the votanra hhU to the cDcmiefi of the tnudi* 
tiu1if;ne4i but ceri^icdy doC neglected weed* . . . Full of interest and infonSA- 
tjon."— /i'a//^ AVffj. 

" A delight All rvpritit. . . , A roons complete and dainty* book on a subject 
which some itiU thitik vauvouty it would not be easy to call to iiun4/*^-6'nt/Aftr. 

FARADAY S CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CAHBLB. 

Lcctura delivered to * Juvenile Atidieuce. A New Ed i don, Edited by W, 
Ckqouis, Es4|., I\CS., &C. Cix>wii £va, cloth extn, with numeraus llluatra- 
tlODV 4-f- ^^ 

, FARADAY'S TABI0U3 FORGES OF NATURE. A New 

Edition. Edited b^ W. Ckooi^bi, Eiq., F.C.S., &e. Qrowti S^d, dothutra, with 
nuiaerous lllustrationt, 41. fii^. 

" Fof many y«" the Ene^uh pubtk Had the privilege 0I listeiimg to the di*- 
I^QOun^ and ipecutations of Prt>fe^»or Faraday, at the Koyal InitiEudonf on Matter 
LiUid Fi^rce^ : and it a not too much to lay that na lecturi^r do Physical Sden^r, 
nioce the time of Sir Burophiv Davy, wai evejr listened to with caore delieht. 
rThe plejuure which all derived FrDin the ex)>D«iiioiiJt of Faraday was of a looiewlnt 
1 diflerent kind horn th>l produced by any Pther phitD»ophcr whole Iccturei' w« h&ve 
I Attended. It wa£ panULly derived from his e^ti^me dexterity aji aD operator t witk 
f torn we had no chance of apologies for Jto uiuuccei^rul expcnnient — no haneincArc 
^ in tbe roidst of a series of brilliant demoi^Untioos, producttif thai depreul]^ 
I tendency akifi to the pain felt by Ati audience at a faUe note from a vocAlift. All wii 
1 1, n^rkling^ stream of eloquence and erpei^mental illu5^tratii:>T> We would have defied 
I m cheouiitTDvinE his uiience, no maiter how ofieti he might lijmieir bav« repented ui 
I experiiiieDt, 10 T':el uninterested when teeing it d'One by Fa]rada.yp*'— W, CkooKifSL 

Fiain£R*8 PRIMITITE MAN ; A PopnUr MjiquilI of tlie pTe- 

vailiflfi Tfaeones of the De«ccf]it ^fMan as «TMnttlEated by Da^wjeu. Lvaii^ Sir 

joiiN Lunu^^K. HtxuEv, E. B. TvLOii, aed other eminent EihooSaKi-ti- T^al«^* 

bled fnwn the Last f reach edidoq, and reviicd by E. B. T- With a^i lllii*Lia> 

iicms. Demy 3vo^ cloth eatts, gill^ 9^. 

" An InterentnjE and atentiaUy fiDjwtiir rewm^ of all (bat has been wiittca «■ 

the subject- M. FigMier has collctccil t -ecifer ihe evidence* which itiodera Pf 

$earches have acoumubted, an 1 1 a fonuderabic amo^int of ^ifC 

He eiideavouri lf> ieparaic the Primitive Mao from iti* M^f^ 

Account of MW* creaiioiv* anci m ibe Aiathoriry of Holy Writ la iii 

any WAy qjuestioned by thoae lAbaur^ whivh ^im ^*i teekuig the real emeh of Mm'* 
j int amHBtaace Vioon evtb. . . . An laterejlmi bo<pk, with 96^ illiiitratimi of 
tthiEh toirty are full-page enffavinjcx, cemfeKcdly samewhat fadcdvil in their COM" 
tiiiiatioft^ \mt which will be found on ctsitninatiein to be jusiified by that MumleU ei4- 
dence, the actual di*oovety of the objects of «hicb iJiey retireaeutihe u*c*'— ^ ikobntm* 

FIHGEB'RINQ LOBS: HlAtoHoal. Ltgead&ry, and AnAodotat 

Earliest Notice*; Superstitions^ Riof Inirestityrei Seciibr And Eeclcwitticsl ; 
Betrnthil ^-. J U. 1 I nf Ringi; Ring-iol*"- M. mnM:il ,,„l M n, ,rv f^.r.et; Ropy* 
Rioci'Ci;. ;id«nti b CnjnTiesct: ^ ^Ik^W 

By Will rSA With H-. .iiltii£i 

of all Afit^ ....^ ^.^„;jks, Crowu lifo» ^l^^^.. ^^ ^.. , . thtfrm*. 




la BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

|ELL AND GANDY'S POMPBIANA; or. The To|>o. 

E-aphy, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeit. With upwards of zoo Line 
■gravings by Goodall, Cookb; Hbath, Pyb, &c. Demy 8vd, doth 
extra, gilt, z&r. 

GEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, Reynolds, Poussin. Murillo, Tkmibks, Corrbggio, 
Gainsborough. Northcotb, &c, executed in Meuotint by Turnbk, BKOMunr, 
&c. Folio, in FortfoUo, £x zu. (id. 

GILBERT (W.S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS by : " A Wicked World," 

"Charity," "Palace of Truth," "Pygmalion," "Trial by Jury," &c One 

Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9X. 

''His workmanship is in its way perfect ; it is rery sound, very even, rery well 
sustained, and excellently balanced tnroughout.'* — Ooserver. 

" A book which not only the modem playgoer, but those who do not frequent the 
theatre, can read with equal pleasure." — Era. 

" Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish in a collected form some of his 
be&t plays. The Palace of Truth and Prgmalion may be read and enjoyed as 
poems by persons who have never entered the walls of a theatre." — Utastdmrd, 

GUiLRAY'S OARIOATXJRES. Printed from the Original Plates, 
all engraved by Himself between 1779 and zSzo; comprising die best Political and 

' ' - ' fG» - • 



Also, a Volume op Letterpress Descriptions, comprising a very amusing 
Political History of the Reign of George the Third, by Thos. Wright and 
R. H. Evans. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, zsr. ; or half-morocco, (,x is. 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 
Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by Thoicas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A With 8^ full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 311. 6d. 

" High as the expectations excited by this description [in the IntroductionJ Bay 
be, they will not be disai>pointed. The most inquisitive or exacting reader wiU 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrative, anecdote, gossip, scandal, or ej^gram, in poetry or pros^ that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the cancatures.'*— -<?ivar//r/y Xeruw. 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)— KING ERIK: A Tragedy. With a 

Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small Bvo, cloth gilt, 6*. 

" The author's book, Om Viol and Flute, displayed such a remarkable ear for 
music, such a singular poetic interpretation of flowers and trees, and such-like chil- 
dren of Flora, and, above all, such a distinct and individual poetic savour, that it 
would have been a pity indeed had these good gifts been wasted in any wrong 
direction. In this case there is happily no cause for such pity. We have seldom 
seea so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first. . . . The faulu of 
.King Erik arc but slight matters ; its merits are solid, and of a very high order.*'— 
Academy. 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)-~ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Second 
Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5*. 

GREENWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. — DICK TEMPLE. By 

Jambs Greenwood. Three Vols, crown 8vo, 3i«. td. {In tAa /rtst. 

GREENWOOD'S (James) LOW-UFE DEEPS : An Account of 

the Strange Fish to be found there ; including " The Man and Dog FLcht," with 
■ much additional and confirmatory evidence ; " With a Tally-Man,*' "^A Pallea 
Star/* "The Betting Barber,** "A Coal Marriage,** &c. With lUostzatioos in 
tint by Alfred Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, jt. 6d 
" The book is interesting reading. It shows that there are many things in Lon- 
don life not dreamt of by most people. It b well got up^ and contains a number of 
striking illustrations."— i'^/zmow. 
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OEUBNWOOB a WILDS OF LONBON ; Descriptive Skelches, 
fmiEi PciwhaI ObM;rvadoiii and EKperieACC or Reaixrkable Scwi, P^cnole^ amd 
Placti in London, ByjAMVS Gn^KflwcKJO, t^»e " LambcLh Casual.'* With is 
Tinled Illustxations by hi,t^^^ Co^tcai^kk. Crowa 8vQt doth extn, fili. jf, hd, 
''Mr. Raines Green wonad ptcscftti himseiroace mors in itic character of ' one whose 
deliglil tt Ls ta do hiii humble endeavour tawatrd^ exposing and e]Ct,irpa,u.ri£ social 
Abusei and ihoac hole-and-comcr evils «bicTi aMkt wcieiy/ " — Satuniitji JUimfttf, 



OOLDEN LIBRAEY. 

pfi« u. |»eT Volume, 

Book of Ol^rlool Aneodotdi : 

The Huraoun oMd £ccetitriciU«£ ijf 

Byron'a Doia Juan, 

Carlyle (Thomas) ontEeCbolDe 

of B«iks. With a McInr^ir. [a^UA 

Godwia'A (WmianL) I4vqs of 

the NecTOFoanceri. 

I^otmes's Autoor&t of the 
BrcLkfut TAble. With aa lutfodue- 
iipn by C^EQttcB Augustus Saul, 

Ifiolmea'fl Fnofessor at t&« 

Breakfast Table. 

(Hood's WMms &nd OddiUei. 

Bpih Seric* CoiQplete in OfleVGlui&e« 
wUb all the origiital IllustratiDns. 

Ilrvmg's (Wafllnlngton} Talen of 

a Trft^elJer, i 

rlBg'i (WasbiDgton) Talea of 
the AUiaaibra. 
[ J69ae'8 (Edwftrd) 5o«ties and 

OccuptJcnj af CotiOtiTT Life; *itb. i 
RecoUectlonft of NatufaJ Hti^ioty. 

k li&mb'fl Besays of Ella -Both i 

I Series ConvpileEe in One VoS. [ 

I X<eigb Hunt's Ebsats A T»k [ 

fpr a CHimne y Conier ,a n dg tKcr PJ ec ea* 
Witih Portrait, and Introduction by 
EonuND Qllum, 



Sijuarc 161D0 (TauchniU sue), cloth extra, 



MaUory's (Sir Thomas) aiort 

D' Arthur ; Tbe Stories of Kmff Arthur 
afid of the Knight 5 of ihn Hcmnd 
laWeH EdJle4 by B. M. Rakkisg, 

Paacal'f ProYtnoiEl Letter*. A 

Ne* Traaslntion^ with Historical 
IntradctctioD and Notes, W T* 
MCjiim.aD., LLD. 
Pope^a Completa Poetical 

Wudc*. 

Rochifoucatild's Maximi and 

Mttnul Refleetiotu. With Ni>lii>«, amd 
.ui InifoJuctory E»ar bf SAtifTE- 

St. Fiexre'^ Faol and VIxgEnla, 

and the ladlan Cot^se. Irfjit^, wiih 
l^ife, by the Rev. E. Clark b< 

SbelleT'ft Early Poems and 

Queen Hab» with Esuy by Lkjcm 
Hunt* 
Shs]l«7^s Later Posma: Laon 

and CythtiJl, Sic. 

Shelley's PosUitrmoua Poams, 

ihc Shelley Papen, Itc. 
BhallsT't Fro«0 WorkJ, indud- 

ing m Rcfu^UMQ of Dettni^ Zuif^xiti^ 
St, IfffYOBf &d 

White's Natural Hlilorr of 

S«lbonie. Edited. wUh iidditidsi, by 



"A leriei of excelleptly printcti anrf ejirefuUy *nnQtated volutties, handy in tire, 

f ©OIiDBN TEEASURT OF TBOTiaHT, An Encyclopedia of 

QuotadoBi from Writers of ;iU Tim« and all LVumirief. Selected aciid£44Aed tiy 
TffKoDOAC Tavlor. CrowH flvo, cloth ^ilt, and gilt «d£e», 7* fvi, 
\ GRIMM, —GEEMAK POPULAR STORIES. CoUcctcd by the 
Blathers GitikiM, and Translated by EiKiAsTAri^JC, Edited^ vkh an Intmduc 
tiofi, by Ic^itM kttiiKiif. With n Ilhutrmtknu bDct the immitahte dcsusni of 
Gsoa<:sCRUiifSMAKK. Both Series Coeiplele* Squane cronra Sro>« 6r. (S*^; iflt 

"Tin UEiutrationt of ibii voTume . . , « a » of qnlle sterling and ad mlra^ile art, 
1^ ■ dJMi piecLsety |>ae^iJkl in ekratioit to the durscter of The talei which thcf 
FAuftnte ; and the dHgmjsJ etthinf!^ m t Iiave belbne laJd in the Appendix la mv 
I 'Elements of Dravini;, were unh¥alled in nuLstcHiilAeii of iDUch since RembraRcfl 
] 0n tome quaJitiei of delineation^ xin rivalled even by bnn). ^ , . , To make to^e-^ 
k^hftt e'slaitted eopiet of tbcm, looking at them ihrough a marntfyiog gUifi^ And 
I asTV pHttnii two linei where CmikiJiank haj put only one, woiMd be an ejKrcUc m 
■4«didcn maatenft drawing which would leave aftenrarda little to bq kmrnl Is 



14 BOOKS PUBUSUED BY 

QXTYOT'S EABTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geo^phy in its 
Relation to the Historv of Mankind. With Additions by ProKssors AcASStz, 
PiBKCB, and Gray, with za Maps and Engravinn on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8to, doch extra, gilt, 41. 6d, 

fHMAEE'S (T. GOBDON) NEW SYMBOLS : Poems. By the 
I H ■ Au^oi^ o^ " Parables and Tales." Crown 8n>, cloth extra, 6r. 
I^^l "The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows 
■■■**■ welcome originality of idea and ilhistratioD, and yields the highest proof 
of imaginatve faculty and mature power of expression." — Atketutum, 

HALL'S (Mm. S. O.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHABAOTEB. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Danibl Maclisb, Sir Jomt 
GiLBBRT, W. Hasvby, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, -js. 6d. 
"The Insh sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's bcautilnl EagHsh 

Sketches in * Our Village,' but they are (ax more vigorous and pictureaqne and 

hnghL"-'Biackw00d*s Magumtu. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN : A Natural Histonr of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the PlanU on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Wbstwood. With about 400 exquisitelsr Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars. &c, and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £2 ^3*- ^> 

HAWKER (MEMORIALS OF THE LATE REV. ROBERT 
STEPHEN), sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. Col- 
lected, arranged, and edited by the Rev. Frbdbrick Gborcb Lbb, D.CL., 
Vicar of All Saints*, Lambeth. With Photographic Portrait, Pedigree, and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, its, 
" Dr. Lee's ' Memorials' is a far better record of Mr. Hawker, and gives a more 

reverent and more true idea of the man. . . Dr. Lee rightly confines Himself to his 

proper subject." — Athefurum, 

HAYDON'S (B. R.) OORRESPONDENOE ft TABLE-TALK. 

With a Memoir by his Son, Frbdbric Wordsworth Haydon. Comprising a 
lai^ number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from Kbats, Wilkib, Soutmby, 

WuBDSWORTH. KiRKUP, LbICH HuNT, LaNDSBBK, HoRACB SlCITH. Sir G. 

Beaumont, Gobthb, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfoubd, jBFFRBr. 

Mis« MiTFORD, Macrbady. Mrs. Browning, Lockhart, Hallam, and others. 

With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of manv interesting Sketdiea^ 

Portraits of Haydon by Kbats and Wilkib, and Havdon's Portraits of 

Wilkib, Kbats, and Maria Foote. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 36*. 

*' As a defence of the painter's character and career the work before lis will pos- 
sibly meet with as much criticism as approval ; but there can, we think, be no 
question of its interest in a purely biographical sense, or of its literary merit. The 
letters and table-talk form in themselves a most valuable contribution to the social 
and artistic history of the time, and would be very welcome even without the 
memoir which precedes them." — Pall Mall GazetU, 

"The volumes are among the most interesting produced or likely to be produced 
by the present season." — Examiner. 

*' One of the most moving histories that has been published in modem days. . . 
Haydon's case has never before been fairiy laid before the public ; the man has 
never been shown as he was in truth, through the medium of his correspondence, his 
diaries, sayings and actions. . . . Charming correspondence, and still more 
charming tabfe-lalk." — Mormng Post. 

*' Here we have a full-length portrait of a most remarkable man. • • . His 
son has done the work well — is clear and discriminating on the whole, and writes, 
with ease and vigour. Over and above the interest that must be felt in Haydoa 
himself, the letters afford us the opportunity of studying closely manv of the greatest 
men and women of the time. . . . We do not KesiUte to say that these letters 
and table-talk forma most valuable contribution to the history of art and literature 
in the past generation. The editor has selected and arranged them with uncommon 
judgment, adding; many notes that contain ana and anecdotes. Every page has 
thus its point of interest The book will no doubt have a wide aud;ciice« as it, well 
deserves,*' — Noncon/crmist, 



i6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

HOOD'S (Tom) HXTMOROUS WORKS. Edited, with a Mmoir, 
by his Sister, Francss Frbbling Brodbrip. Grown 8vo, doth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 6f. f/w thi^rtu. 

HOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHERE TO THE KORTH 

POLE : A Noah's Arkaeoloncal Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 35 Iliustni- 
tions by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnss. Square crown 8vo, in a hannsome and 
tpeciaOy-designed binding, gilt edges, fa, 

•* Poor Tom Hood I It is rery sad to turn orcr the droll pages of ' From Nowhere 
to the North Pole,' and to think that he will never make the^ungpeqple. for 
whom, Hke his famous father^ he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, luigh or 
cry any more. This is a buthday story, and no jpsurt of it is better than the first 
chapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank's Urthdav in particular. Tl&e 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rnymes which children 
love VM. learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do mu justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired."— 7YM^.f. 

HONE'S SORAP-BQOKS : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of " The Table-Book," " Evcry-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book " : being a Supplement to those works. With Notes, Portraits, and nume- 
rous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown 8va llnj^reparation. 

*' He has deserved well of the naturalist, the antiquarian, and the poeL" — 
Christopher North. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HXTMOROUS WORKS, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures^ Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new 
Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsinules, and Illust. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
7X. 6(L 

'* His name will be preserved. His political songs and^Wcr d'es^rii, ythexi the 
hour comes for collecting them, will form a volume of sterling ana lasting attrac- 
tion ; and after many clever romances of this age shall have sufficiently occupied 
public attention, and sunk, like hundreds of former generatioDS, into utter oblivion, 
there are tales in his collection which will be read with even a greater interest 
than they commanded in their novelty."— J. G. Lockhart. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. lUustrated in 
upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Rei>resentations of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols., royal 8vo, 
with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 $*. 

"The substance of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessary 
to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in classical 
representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent thor 
offending in their performances by gross and obvious blunders. 

HORNE.— ORION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 
Hbncist Hornb. With Photographic Portrait. Tbnth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, js. 

" Orion will be admitted, bf every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, If not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme."— Edgar Allan Poh. 



ITALIAN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) : Autotype 
Facsimiles of Original Drawings. With Critical and Descriptive Notes, 
Biographical and Artistic, by J. Comyms Carr. Atlas folio, half-morocco, 
gilt. lln/rt/araHffm. 



i8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

X^MB (Mary and Oharlea) : TKBIB POEMS, USTTJCBS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes br W. Cabsw Hazlitt. WiA 
Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles ol the Title-pages of the rare flzst 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, xor. td. 

** Must be consulted by all future biographers of the IjutAii^**— Daily N!nM, 
*'Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will £bu1 in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his ualtier.**Siamdard, 

LAKDSXER*S (Sir Edwin) ETOHTNGS OF OABNIVOROTTS 

ANIMALS. Comprismg 98 subjecU, chiefly Earlir Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Father, with Letterpress Descripdons. Royal 4to, doth extra, 

ZJLMONT.— YACHTINa IN THE ARCTIC SEAS ; or, Notes 
of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitxbeigen 
and Novaya ^mlya. By Jambs Lamont, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Author ot "Seasons 
with the Sea-Horses.** Edited, with numerous full-page Ilhwtrations, by 
WiujAM LivBSAY, M.D. Demy 8vo^ doth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. xSs. 
"After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 

and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 

Smuine volume He shows much tact m recounting his adventures, and 
ey are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 

but wearisome The book, as a whole, is the most important addition made 

Co our Arctic literature for a long time."— ^ therueum. 

" Full of entertainment and information." — Nature, 

" Mr. Lamont has taken a share distinctively his own in the work of Arctic dis- 
covery, and the value of his labours as an ' amateur explorer ' is to be attributed to 
Che systematic manner in which he pursued his invesugations, no less than to his 
scientific qualifications for the task. . . . The handsome volume is full of valuable 
and interesting information to the sportsman and naturalist— it would be difficult to 
say which of the two will enjoy it mosL**'-Sc0tsman, 

LEE (General Robert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 

his Nephew, Edward Lsb Childb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jbbns, and 

SI Map. Post 8vo, gt, 

** A valuable and well-written contribution to the history of the Civil War in the 
United States."— .fa/wn^^ Review, 

"Asa dear and compendious survey of a life of the true heroic type, Mr.Childe's 
volume may well be commended to the English reader."— C7nx>^. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jeny 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshank's very DroU 
Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
^9^6d, 

LINTON'S (Mm. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian 
and Communist. Sixth Edition, with a New Prefsce. Small crowtfSvo, cloth 
extra, 41. 6d. 

*' In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of ChrisUamty as embodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and who would have declined to 
receive Him, had He appeared in the present generation.'*— fxamiiMr. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An 
ippeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Put 
dACKAV, LL.D. Crown 8vo^ doth extra, U. 6d, 



Appeal to ^Authors, Poets* Clerg^en, and Public Speakers. By Chaklbs 



20 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

SCARSTON'S (Dr. WMtland) DRAJCA.TIO «id POXTICSAZ. 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, i8^. 

" ' The Patrician's Daughter ' is an oasis in the desert of modem dramatic Uteca- 
ture, a real emanation of mind. We do not recc^lect any modem work in wbidi 
states of thought are so freely developed, except the ' Torquato Tasso ' of Goetk^ 
The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a wodk of art ; 

it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development The ' Favourite of 

Fortune ' is one of the most important additions to |he stock of English prose coned j 
that has been made during the present century." — Tinus, 

MARSTON'S (Philip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Zs, 

*' This is a first work of extraordinary perforttaaoe and of still more extraordinary 
fHTomise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important aooet- 
tion to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston.'*— .£jraff»M#r. 
MABSTON'S (P. B.) AIiL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, ts. ^ 

" Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of geanine poetical sentiment 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, aa wdl at 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their ^ntiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to ul who can (ecL*'SUiH4iard. 

MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OP ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR ; A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existad 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. New amd gr«uly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Wat 
and others. Illustrated by more than zoo Plates, splendidly Illuminated iagold 
and silver : also an additional I^late of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 
Vols, imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edg^ ;^xo zor. 
" While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to excttie 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, zst. It for the first 
time supplies, to our schools of art. correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 
noblest and most important brancli — historical painting, and. It affords a simple, 
dear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poet&— ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome— a^^ainst which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of lieht upon the auumers, usages, and sports of our ancestor^ front 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charies the Second. Axui lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

MEYRICK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OP ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skelton, with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. Two Vols, miperial 4to, with 
Portrait, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £4 Z4X. 6<f. 

" We should imazine that uie possessors of Dr. Meyrick*s former great w(Mk 
would eagerly add Mr. Skelton's as a suitable illustration. In the first they have 
the history of Arms and Armour ; in the second work, beautiful engravings of all 
the details, made out with sufficient minuteness to serve hereafter as patterns for 
artists or vforkmen^—Gefii/rmoM's Magazine. 

MIDDLEMASS'S (Jean) NEW NOVEL.— Mr. DORILLION : 
A Novel. By Jean Middlemass, Author of "Lil," "Wild Georgie," &c. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, 3zr. 6d, 

HTJSES OF MAY7AIR : Vers de Sod^t^ of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tbnnyson, Browning, Swinburnb, Rossbtti 
Jkan Ingklow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, CS.C:, Landor, AtJSTiv 

DoBSON, HrKRY LbIGH, ftc. &C Edited by H, ClIOLMONDKLSY-PBNIfBLL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gut, gilt edgesi yr* 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



GOADILLY NOVELS (The) : Popular Stories by fhe Beit 

Authori. Crown 8vo, carefully printed oa creamy paper, and tastcfiilly 
bound ia cloth for the library, price 6t. MCh. 



WILKIE COLLINa 



THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and 
F. A. Fraseb. 

ANTONINA. IllastratedbySir 
J. GiLBBST and Alfred Concansn. 

B A Sill. Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE DEAD 8ECHET. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbert and 

H. FURNISS. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. Il- 
lustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A 

CONCANBN. 

THE MOONSTONE. Dlus- 

trated by G. Du Mauribr and F. A. 

Frasbr. 
HIDE AND SEEK. Illus- 

trated by Sir John Gilbert and J. 

Mahoney. 



MAN AND WIFE. Illustrated 
by William Small. 

POOB MISS FINCH. IUm- 
tntted bjr G. Du Maueibr and Ed- 
ward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P ninstrated 
byS . L. Fildbs and Henry W oods . 

THE NEW MAG^DAIaEN. 
Illustrated by Du Mausibx and 

_as.R. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. UIiu- 
trated by Du Mauribr and J. Ma- 
honey. 

MY MISCELLANIES. With 
Steel Portrait, and Illustratioas by 

A. C ONCAWEN. 

THE LAW and THE LADY. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildbs and S. 
Halu 

It 



" Like all the author's works, full of a certain i>ower and ingenuity. . 
is upon such suggestions of crime that the fascination of the story depends. 
The reader feels it his dutv to serve to the end upon the inquest on which he has 
been called by the author.' — Times ^ in review of '' The Law and the Lady." 

*' The greatest master the sensational novel has ever known."— fKt^r/i/. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

FELICIA. [/M tJU/rttt. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. With Frontispiece by Du Maurier. 

" A verv clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interestu^ 
all throueh. A novel abounding in thought and power and interest"— 7Yi»rrr. 

" Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough jgraphic 
portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels of the 
ordinary kind." — Saturday Review^ 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

THE EVIL EYE, AND OTHER STORIES. lUastrated bf 

Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

" For Norman country life what the 'Johnny Ludlow' stories are for English 
rural delineation, that is, cameos delicately, if not very minutely or viridly wrought, 
and quite finished enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic eaM: and fitfttlty. 
A word of commendation is merited by the illustrations." — Academy, 

HENRY KINGSLEY. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

" Quite Stt'^cier.t pk>t and enough originality to form a charming story."— ^ffcH^. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

OPEN ! SESAME I Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 
" A story which a-ouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree than. 
p«rh7«p5. any ol its author's former works. . • A very excellent stocy/^ 
.» — Graphic* 
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Piccadilly Novels, tomiimmt 

MBS. OLiPHANT. 
WHITELADIE3. With lilustmtions by A. IfoPKiNS & IL WouOS, 
"* Is re»lly i pte^isaat ud rtadftble book, wriHcn wiUi {iractk^l eue aiwi grmoe.'* 

JAMES PAYN, Author of '* Lost Sir Massingberd." 

THE BEST OF HUSBAHDS. I WALTER'S WORD, lUilS- 
lUtntnued by J. Movie SMrrif* | tntt^ by /, MoYR Smith, 

**IIk aovels are itiriys c«inmcaJa,litfr m the sense of sit- Thesr ^b^^ ^oiMS« 
iinathef dbtinct ckim lo OiirLndng : ihe girls in ih cm Are r^m^kabty cbanuneiiMl 
ir&t to ndtiiirc^ as most pcofulet we bdier«, h^vc the good foriuae lOiibM^nfe DAlurs 
represeiatcd by gitls.'* S^ciator, 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE WAY WE LIVE KOW. Wah Ultistnakns, 

" Mr. Trcith>pe \\^ a true artiit's klea ol lotie, of coJour^of hafraony ; his picwjei 
of^ one^ ajil s^Ldom out of drawing : he never Ktiams after effect, if fidelity itxeU in 
espresEisg £ag;lbh life, u oever guilty of cA.x\c2,tidiK**^FifHm£ktt3f MfPm* 

T, A, TROLLOPE. 

DIAMOND Ctrr DIAMOND j and othtr Stories. 

'*!%« iiidcfioable nYaim of Tuscan and VeaeLium Life breallies in his pagct.*— 

** Full of JiTe^ 'or interest, of dose observ^tum, and tympathy. . . , Wlm 
Mr. TlrQ^l^ie p&iiiis a »cca«, it u mre na be m tosbe wortn puinting ."— A'^/aa^iJijf 

JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of •* Abel Drake's Wife," 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL I ONE AGAINST THE 
GUY WATERMAN* I WO RID ; or, Reijbtn"* War. 

Authors of *' Gideon** Rock" and "Abel Drake's Wife.'* 
THK LION IN THE PATH: An Historical Komancc 



* A rarefnUy written and beautifu! ilory— a ttory of gf>cNJii( 
yel as tniercsting ai Lhoiigh \X dealt wttb thetipposite i^tuliiien. 



i and truth, whidb h 
Tfrt -anther «!" 



thu really cleirer story has beea at Cf^t |iaiju to work gut »lt iU deuUs with eb 
rate coAvdeatiausne&s, aad the rcfult li a ¥«y vivid pktun fff the ways qf life 
habiii of thcught of a hundred vqd ^y yenfi Agisw . • 
C«t«itiiig book. — Timtt. 

OUIOA. 



; the wapof liwisil 
Ctrtaisly A wtTf W 



Um/itrm Edltigmt €r^^m fifw» rtd rii^fk txtra, %t. f ih-JL 



FOLLE PABINE. 

IDAXilA : A Romance. 

CHAND03 : A Norel. 

UNDER TWO FLAaS. 

TBIOOTRIN. 

OEOIL CASTLEMAIN1S*8 

GAGE. 
HELD IN BONDAQE, 



j PASOAJtEL I Only a Stoty- 
PUCK ; His Vicissitudes, A{lvcll^ 

tares, hc^ 
A DOO OF FLANDERS. 
STEATHMORE. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN 

SHOES. 

EIONA. 



** KoHi poetic ui*ight, an idtenw 1vt# ^ wmsw^^ % datp •dmimlidfli of llit bcuitio' 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



puanrs abohitectxtral 

Apology for the Reyiyal of 

Christian Architecture. Illustrated by 
zo large Etchings. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, s^^ 

Xxaxnples of Gothio Archi- 
tecture, selected from Ancient Edi- 
fices in England, aa^ fine Engrav- 
ings by Lb Kbux, with descnptive 
Letterpress by E. J. WuxsoN Three 
Vols. 4to, half-morocco, gilt back, 
£l 13*. 6d. 

Floriated Omamenta. 31 Plates 

handsomely printed in Gold and 
Colours, with introductory Letter- 
press, royal 4to, half-morocco, £i x6s. 



WORKS:— 
Oothio Ornaments. 90 Plates, 

by J. D. Haxding and otfa 
Roy^ 4to, half-morocco, £1 z6f. 

Ornamental Timber O-ablea. 

30 Plates. Royal 4to, half-mor., z8x. i 

Spoolmenfl of Oothio Arohiteo- 

ture, from Andent Edifices in Eoff- 
land. 1Z4 Outline Plates by Lb Kbux 
and others. With descriptive Letter- 
press and Glossary by E. J. Willson. 
Two Vols., 4to half-mor, £t x6r. 

True Principlefl of Pointed or 

Christian Architecture. With 87 lUus- 
tratioiML Snail 4to, los. 6d, 



PURSinVANT OP ARMS (The) ; or, Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch^. £sq., 
Somerset Herald. To which are added, Essays on the Badgbs op thb Housbs 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full*page Plate^ 
and about aoo Illustrations. Crown 8to, doth extra, gilt, 7X. 6d, 

ABEIiAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by 
GusTAVB DoRi. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7s. 6d, 

BOIili OF BATTIiE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Cotours. Pnce 51. 

ROLL OF OASRLAVEROCE, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in die 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in G^ 
and Colours. In 410, very handsomely printed, extra gold clQth, zu. 

ROWLANDSON (Thomas): HIS LIFX AND TIMES; The 

Hi&tory of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meaning. With very numerous 
*** .-...— Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt and ^t 



full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. 
edges, 3zf. 6d, 



[/» prtparattam. 



ALA (George Angustus) ON GOOESRY IN ITS HIS- 
TORICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Authoh. 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt [/»>r<^nB/iMi. 

SANDWTTH (Dr.) OP KARS. — MINSTERBOROUGH. A 

Tale of English Life. By Humphry Sanowith, C.B., D.CL. Three Vols, crown 

8vo, -^is.td. 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
SANSON FAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docn. 

ments in the possession of the Family (Z688-X847), by Hbnri Sanson. Translated 

from the French, with an Introduction by Camills BakriIrs. Two Vob. 8to, 

cloth extra, iSx. 

" A faithful trandation of this ctirious work, which will certainly repay pecuaal,— 
not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to be 
rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably reticent 
as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable causet 
tiUbrtM from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of persons still 
living. . . . The Memeira, if not particularly instructive, can scarcely fiul to be 
extremely entertainiDg."--i>ai7^ TtUgrmpk, 
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fully printfed In fed and black, 141 imall Imt very dwf type* P(m£ Bvo, with 
^««^sv«d facsiWite of DitonHOUT's Portnit, im^ 17 beaatilhl Si««l Pbt^j^, aJccT 
St&thasd^ cJdth ?xUa» £iit» gilt ciJ£Cf« iftr, 

SHASEaPKAHE, THE SOHOOL OF, Incloding *'The Life and 
Ekath of C^putiB TH^tnM Stukel^%" with a New Life o^f Studej» ffrm I'lifub- 
Ibhed Sofijcw; *' A Warnine for Fivif Women/* witli a Rcpnnt of tlit 
tlie Mulder; ** Nob&dY And bomctwdy : " " Tkt Cobbler's FfopTicty ; 
Bus&je;'* "Tht Predijal Sgn,** &e. Edited, with I ntrodiiciions an- 
R. SiMr^hT, Authw oC *"An iDtroducti^D to tlie FMaui^y i:>f SHiktip&UfiV 
Sonnets.'' Two Volt., cnvn «vo» ckKh essua, f/w /4* /«nFjr« 

aS4XEaP£AJIS.— THIS FffiBT FOLIO. Mr, WiLttAM Shake. 

EFMJUl^S Comedies. Htftlorie«»^>iid Ttagpedie^. FublUhed according Vfi tire tfua 
Orifwal Cof^t^ Loodoa, Ptinted by Isaac lACGAftt* and Eo. Btjoyrrr, 
ifiaj.^Aii exact Reprgduc^ion of the extreitociv rare Otifiadl, iii fcdaced faewmki 
br Ol ptiotii^eTtiphk pi«c«A— eniuring tbc ftHctest accitracr )■> *v«ry deliiiL 
Snail Bvo, hf. RojfbofifHe, iCkr, 6^. ^ /mU Pwmp*ctmwiUh€Mtniv^>H .t**:t..tiim. 
'*To MessTf. ChaUo It Wintlui belongs the merit of hav' r« to 

facilitate the cntical study of the te*t of "iit s!T«t dramatist tliao ul i->mre 

dubdiwl »<jdeli«pi'* ■ --*'--- * ^,. .1.^^. :. r, f.i. ._i *.i;^ 

editiPB of t6*j for I 

Beinf in a reduced ^ 

distinct ai in a retiutne cc^pv i.>i ri?r '.'n^-inji, anu win ue iouny 10 dc ai u^'^iui iitia l; r 

i&are handy to the student thu the Utter. "-^^/J^'Wirav. 

" 8ECRKT OUT " SERIES. Crown $vq, doth CJitra, pTQta&df 

lUusmtcd^ Pficc 4j. 6^. ^di^ 

Art of Amqatng * A Collectioti 

of Graceful Arts, Gimt*^ Tnda, 
Puzzles^ and Charadct. 6y FlAtrc 
Bkllxw. jod tUuatratioEu,. 



HAnkf-Piaakj: Very Easy Tikfcs, 
Very Difllc^St Trick*. White Magic, 
SksxbtofHaiif!. Edited hy wTm. 
QkKIi a a. scp 1 1 1 uuralion^. 

MtglelAii'B Own Book; PcHbnn* 

aaeci wiib Cup* aad HalU. Eesit 
Hatt, Baodkercbiefi^ |tc. All from 
Aettul Ixpeidcnce- Edited by W* H. 
CiKMKR. AGO Ittuitratik>m. 



Magl# no Myatary r Tricks with 

Cai^x, Dkc, lUil^. Jtc. with hiUy 
dcKripiivc I-. ■ ',- dj- \.* of 
S«:fctWmi 
forniuif AfiM. 

Front ■ -^ -■ - ■ ■• ■ 1 . .. 1 ." 1 , i 11 J lana- 

Merry rHe) : A BOqIe 

d N e ■ . < ' Ji^mcs mndAmmm* 

ncQLii |iy t. L.j|]i V i^aixsw. NumettHu 
tUuttfslioiia. 

Seoret Oat; Otif^ T1ioti»nd 

Tricki with Carl' '^3ie4- 

tlom : with entert ^itieals 

in Drawinjf *TTK>m l. . fjpc.** 

By W. H- CuaiiEsu ^oo l-nijcaweiji- 



SliAWa BIOTIONAHV iTheJ: EtTniologkM, Hbtori«J» uid 
Aaecdotat An Entiii tjoWj revWd ibroughoiai, a»i| aomiitdmaMf 

Eolmried . Cfewn I^Wp . ; : ! t* &*. &/. 

" We are clad to »e Uie b ij^h^ t •■i.iion» f«phat«d and «kii«d. F^jqoi « bi^ 

sdentific poTiit of view thiM bocifc if aol to be tt gip ite d. Of eocme It amot lijt 10 

be amtijlnjc alao. tl coouitif the very voakbuiaLry of unfe^ttaned hu«iO«r^ tod 

oiJdity< and irote»}uei>»f. la a wofii, it pevrtcka valuable mattrial httik Cot tilt 

itudeai of Uafuace uul the •lode&t of buaui aa£ine.'*--^at^iw/. 

[ '^laevery v«ya|r«itt*ap»veiiieatsalli««di^eiQof sBd^. hi uaai a» a dictteaafy 

^L Qfl^ very vit^iaf loimu* do oac requiri to be eftplajftad,''— jV>«ff# 0md QttfH^v^ 

^B *^ OovpiM wtlib niMl e«i£tiai cai% «ad baiad oa tke bett witbifttiM,''— ^r«iidbi^« 

1 "• 



SHAW Atm BBlDaENa' DESiaKS TQWL FtTRHlTUBB. 

with Caodekbf* and Interiot Decoration, 60 Ptite*, fml 4X0. kalf monj 
j£tu. i L*rs« ^P^» fapenal 4C0, tb« FLatei Colautcd, hftSfltorocco, jC* it* 
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8HAWB ILLUHINATED WOBE8 :— 



Blamlnated Ornaments of the 

Middle Age^^ from the Sbcdi Co die 
Seventeenth CiFDtury, Selected frooi 
Missak^ MSS., and early printed 
Boolit. 66 Pbtes carefuUycoloored 
from the OrigiiuiJ^, with DescripCiOBS 
by Sir F. MADt>KM, Keeper ol 
MSS, Biit. Muj, 4to, half-RoK- 
buT^he, £-^ lyt. 6-^* ; Laiige Paper 
c<)pies, the PUtcs beantifuUjr ^"^^^•^ 
with opaque Coloury and «'^«"»*«TT*tttd 
with Uold, impenal 410, haU-RoS" 

Ommmental Metal Wozk : A 

Series of 50 Copperplates, aevctal 
Coloured. 410, hau-morocco, t8«. 

EnoyolopsBdla of Ornament 

Select Examples from the purest and 
best Specimens of all kinds and aB 
Ages. 4to, 59 Plates, halAnorocoo^ 
£xxs.'. Larse Paper copies, impoial 
4to, with all the Plates Coloured, 
half-morocco, £^ xu. tJ, 



Ancient Furniture, drawn from 
existing Authorities. With Descrip- 
tions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. 4to, 74 
Plates, half-morocco, £1 iis. 6a.; or, 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half> 
morocco, /a a*. ; Large Paper copies, 
imp]. 4to, all the Plates extra finished 
in opaque Colours, half-morooco extra, 
£4 i4i. td. 

Dresses and Deoorations of the 

Middle Ages, from the Seventh to the 
Seventeenth Centuries. 94 Plates, 
beautifully Coloured, a profusion of 
Initial Letters, ana Examples of 
Curious Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. 
Two Vols, imperial 8vo, half-Rox- 
burghe, £^ s*- ; large pap«*" cop»c«f 
the whole illuminated in body-colours, 
heightened with gold and silver, 

Luton Chapel : A Series of 20 

highly-fini&hed Line Engravings of 
Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. 
Imperial folio, India Proofs, half- 
morocco, £^ 8«. 

SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 

Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c ; with a CoUectim 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gUt, with zo full-page Tinted Illuitm- 
tions, 7*. td, 

" Whatever Sheridan has done, has been. Par ixcelUttct. always the itst of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the ^«/ drama (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on (Warrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) crer 
conceived or heard in this co\mtry."^BvRON. 

"The editor has brought tog^ether within a manageable compass not only tibe 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poeticsl 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, sdectiaas 
from his reoorted witticisms, and extracts frx>m his principal speeches. To these is 
prefixed a short but well- written memoir, giving the chief facts m Sheridan's latenuy 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may ^•'W'fMfT 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compro- 
hension of the subject of it." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

SILYESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALmOQRAPHY; or, A CoUec- 

tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 lame 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., ricUy 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the ^rec* 
tion of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit Mus. Two Vols, atlas foUo^ batt^ 
morocco, gilt, £^x zor. 
"This great work conutns upwards of three hundred large and bestttL 

executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. 01 various ages 1 

nations, illuminated in the highest style of art. The cost of getting up this splendid 
publication was not far from £9;ooo,"^AUii9ttetM Dictionary. 

*' The great work on Palasographv generally^-one of the most sumptuous WQiks 
of its class ever published." — Ck^unber^s Encyclcpadia. 

*»* Also, a Volume of Historical ard Dascttrrnrx Lktt«rp«bs8, by Chain 
POLLION FiGXAC and CKAMroLUON, Jun. Translated, with Addatioasi by Or P. 
Madden. Two Vols, royal 8vo, half-mofOOOOb gilt, £9 8«; 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



STRUTT'S 8POBT8 AND PA8TIMX8 OF THX PBOPUI 

OF ENGLAND ; including^ the Rural and Dometdc Recreations, ICay Ganat^ 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pamoous Spectacles, from tiie 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 lUustratioas. Edited by 
WiLUAM Hone. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. &/. — A few Lakgb Patbk 
Copies, uniform with the " Dresses." with an extra set of Coppeiplate Illnstim- 
txons, carefully Coloured by hand, from the Originals, sof. 



" The amusinff pages of Strutt entitle his memory to great respect ; and, borrow- 
ing the idea of Dr./ohnson, I will boldly affirm that he who wishes to be inlbnMd 
ofthe curious and wteresting details connected with Ancient Mannen and Pj«— Attf, 
Costumes, Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, must derote his days and his nights 
to the volumes of Strutt."— Z>»^^'x Decameron, 

STRXTTT'S BEGAIi AND SGOLESIASTIOAIi ANnOUITIXa 

OF ENGLAND : Authentic Re] * ' "■ " 

Edward the Confessor t 

under their several Reigns. ,^ , 

Somerset Herald. Roval 4to. with 73 EngraviiMs from Manuscripts, Moon- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, A3 3«. ; or the Pla^splaBdidly 
Illuminated in Gold suad Colours, half •morocco, ;^zo xof. 



MR, SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM, 



EBEGHTHBTJ8: A Tragedy. 
BURNB. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 



, do 



Algernon Charles Swin- 

loth extra, 6r. 



" The harmony of all the parts is perfect . • . Our ErtckHuw is as livingto 
us naw as it could have been to an Athenian. ... To such altitudes, rardy 
scaled by the feet of jx>ets in the modem age, has he ascended. . . . ErwckiAgms 
is. in truth, a masterpiece ... a poem which appeals to men of ail oatioaa and 
of all times."— ./fraArm/. 

*' Matured thought and ripened power are brought to the task of redoching old 
fables. Our extracts, copious as they are^ fail to convey an idea of the sustamed 
strength and beauty of the entire work, which we are inclined to rank as Mr. Swin- 
burne s masterpiece."— ^/A/»<mf»r. 

" Mr. Swinburne has written nothing near so good as this since he wrote 'AtalaBta 
in Calydon.'. . . .It would be difficult, in our opinion, to find a nearer approadi 
to the terse and weighty dialogue of the Sophoclean tragedy than Mr. Swmbume 
gives us in the dialogue of his play. Exquisite sweetness and 



nd melody.**— .S>«rte/«r. 



AfR. SWINBURNE'S OTHER WORKS, 



Crown 
Two 



Bongs befbre SunriBe. 

8vo, zof. 6d, 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. 
Vols, crown 8vo, lar. &£ 

G^eorge Chapman: An Essay. 

Crown 8vo, 7*. 
Songa of two Nations : DiRiE, 
A Song op Italy, Odb on ths 
Frknch Rbfublic Crown Bro, 6t. 

William Blake : A Critical 
Essay. With Facsimile Paiatian 
Coloured bv Hand, after Drawbgiby 
Blake and his Wife. Demy Svo, lU, 

Abo, 

Bocietti'i (W. M.) Oritloism upon Swtnbome'i "Foemaand 

Fcap. 8vo, doth extra, 3f. 6^, 



Queen Mother and Rosamond. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5*. 

Atalanta in Calydon. A New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Ghastelard. A Tragedy. Fcap. 

8vo, 7X. 

Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 

«V0, 9». 

Notes on" Poems andBallads." 

8vo, u» 

Bflsays and Stodles. Crown 

8to, za«. 
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THOBNBUBY*S (Walter) HISTOBIOAL AND LSaSHDABT 

BALLADS AND SONGS. Illustrated byj. Whistlbb, John Tbmnikl, A. F. 

Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson. G. J. Pinwbll, F. Waucki, 

T. R. Macquoid, and othcfs. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, cloth extra, 

gUt and gilt edges, axx. 

" Mr. Thornbury has perceived with laudable deamcss that one great re9uisite 
of poetry is that it should amuse. He rivals'Goethe in the variety and startling in- 
cidents of his ballad-romances; he is full of vivacity and spirit, and his least im- 
passioned pieces ring with a good out-of-doors music of sword and shield. Some 
of his mediaeval poems are particularly ridi in colour and tone ; dte ' Lady Witch,' 
'John of Padua,' and, above all, 'The Jester's Moral,' are admirable cabinet 
pictures. The old Norse ballads, too, are worthv of great pruse. Best of all, how- 
ever, we like his Cavalier songs ; there is nothing of the kind in EitgUsh more 
sfttrited, masculine, and mcvn!*— Academy. 

*' Will be welcomed by all true lovers of azt. . . . We most be grateful that 
so many works of a school distingxiished for its originality should be collected into 
a single volume." — Saturday Review. 

" Who has not thrilled over such songs as ' Tram]^, trample, went the roan,* or 
'The death of King Warwolf ' f— and who needs to be told that Uie illustrations are 
above price when they are bv such men as Tenniel, Sandys, Whistler, and the 
lamented Fred Walker ? The book is beautifully got }x^**^MarHin£ Past. 

TOUBNEUR'S (Cyril) GOLIiECTED WORKS, includinc: a 
unique Poem, entitled " The Transformed Metamorphosis ; ** and " Laugh and Lie 
Down ; or. The Worid's FoUir." Now first Collected and Edited, with Ckiliad 
Preface, Introductions, and copious Notes, by J. Churton Collins. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, price xor. td, [/« thtfmu 

TUBNEB'S (J. M. W.) UFE AND GOBBSSPONDEKOB. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, entirely rewritten and con- 
siderably enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo, clodi 
extra. [/» tkt/rtss. 

TTXBNEB QATJiEBY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Jossph Mallord William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, ;fto; 
Large Paper copies, ArtisU' India Proofs, elephant folio, J^ikk^A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be tent u^en amplication, 
"To those whose memories are old enough to go back through any considerable 

portion of Turner's life, or who may have seen the nuyority of toe pictures he 

Einted during so many years of loving labour, it will be at once manifest that no 
tter selection could have been made of paintini^ which could be [j;ot at by any 
reasonable means. Many of his grandest productions are in this senes of engrav- 
faigs, and the ablest landscape engravers of the day have been eoiplojred on the 
pUtes, among which are some that, we feel assuredj Turner himself would have 
been delighted to see. These proof impressions constitute a volume of exceeding 
beauty, which deserves to find a place in the library of every man of taste. The 
number of copies printed u too limited for a wide circulation, but, on that account 
the rarity of the publication makes it the more valuable. 

"A series of engravings frxaa Turner's finest pictures, and of a size and quality 
commensurate wim their importance, has not till now been offered to the public : 
nor, indeed, could it have been produced but for the glorious legacy bequeaUied to 
the country. During his lifetime he exercised supreme control over his works, and 
would allow none to be engraved but what he chose ; the large sums, moreover, 
paid to him for 'touching the proofs,' which he considered equivalent to what he 
would have received for copyright, acted almost as a prohibition to such engravings 
getting into the hands of any but the opulent. 

" It is not too much to affirm that a more beautiful and worthy tribute to the 
feaius of ^^Z^j^ painter does aoC odat, and it noc likely to eidst Rt any future 
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TIMBS' OL0B3 AKD OLUB LIFE IN LONDON, With 

ANECPOTTSof its Famous CoFTEm HoysES, HosTEtiittt* ^^A TAVMhs, By 

JohmTiMii^^ F,S,A, KuiiiefOiu iUktstratioBi. Gfowo Svo* cloth «xun, eill^jj. 6rf. 

** The book tuppllet a much-rdt want- The dwb lk the ivenuc to gcDcral faciety 

ftt the i^resetit day» and Mr. Timbi givts the /«;r/r to ihe club. The ichol*r anS 

antiquary will also ami the wofk it repertory of informatipn on maay disputed 

poinis or liiffnixy tiiteRSt, and especially respectloE vanous well-knawh auecdotei, 

the vsltie qf ^\^\c\\ only mcreise* with the lapse of lime."— jl/t^rjuj^i*^ J^iti/e 

TIBdBS' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and EOGENTRI CITIES : 

Storiei of Wiyilih and FjL&hion, Delusions^ Impostures »(td Fanatic Missiotis, 

Strange Sights and Spoitiog 5ceii», Ecceiitiic Ani^iSj Theatrical FqUes, Mea of 

Letter^ &c By Tokh TiMfi&, F.S,A, With tiearly 50 lUuitialkjM. Cttwra 8to, 

cloth e*tra* 7J* m< 

" The reader who would fain enjoy a hannlesi latigh in lOme Tery odd coiiiinEty 
might do much wor«e than i^e an occafiofial dip into * EtiAlish Scccntnci/ 
The iUuilmtioftS *re admirabTy suitedi to the letterpreii, '*— CJ^-a/Air. 

TROLLOPE'S (Antliony) THE ^AT WE LIVE NOW. l\- 
Juilrmted Library Editioiu Two Vciti Svo, cltJth extra^ wiih 40 fulUpagc Plates, 
1 aj. See also * " Piccad i H y Noveli- ' * 

jAOABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
through the Stiects of London ; with PaTtraiti of the moit RetiuiLrlubIe» 
drawn from the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Frinls 
in the Bdti^ Mufeum. With Introduction by Fkahcis Ootrcv, and 

DcKfJpdve Te^ With the WcKodcuU and the ja fUtes, fiva tEe ontiul 

Copp^ii^ Crown 410* half-Koaburche, i7jr. 6JL 

ALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED. —THE OOM- 
FL£T£ ANGLER ; or. The Contempktive Mau'f Reer^tbii : Being 
« Difcourse of Riircrs, FL&h-panda, Fiih and Fiishing^ written by Tzaak 
Waltok ; and Instructioi^ ho«r to An£le for a Trout or Gra,yripe io a 
dear Streasi, by Charlei CoItow* WithOrisinal ^femoirs and No«et by Sir 
HARat$ HiCOLAS, :ieCM.G. With the 61 Plate IttustntiofLs, prcciiely a* In 
Piclterinf** two^vobmc Edition, CooapleLe in One Voluoie, lar^e crown Ito, 
dotb aatiquei ?«. td. 

'* AraotKg the repHntf of the year, few *ltt be more wetcome thao Ibk editiovj of 
the * Corn pLete Angler,/ with SirUarm Hi«&Lai'i MemOui wid Kota* and SiotlLiid 
' and Imkiup't illu&irAtionx."^%S^d/iimifdjr R^vuiv. 

1 **Ai a liook, the volurae before lu i& neaily irimmed and winsome (q the eye* 
I There ii room for h in (be world mmong iu predeceifoiir and in the gettjtif up the 
I publL)lier& have done it erery juiitioe."'-'*4£-*j*rm(jK. 

[ WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN; A Dmmaiic PocHi. 
ByCKAii.Ki WSJ.LJ. With an Introdacii>Ty Essay by ALGtanoM Cmamlss 
SwirtvtraKi^ Ctovd 8vo, with Vignette Portraji; clout txtr^ 91. 
^*The author of ^Joseph and hit Brethren' will seme day hare to be n^mom* 
' d aaioi^ the meBtoiibJIe men of the secowl great period m our poeiiy. , . 

? ete liBCJi cTen in tbc overture of hii poem which toighi, it fteeau to me, raort 

iaaturally ht mistaken evea by aa expert i^ ve»e fdr the work of the ywing Shak^ewTg 

I tftan any to be gathered elsewhere m the fields of Engliab poe(fy.''*-SwiifBUK)ift 

1 ** In il:i combination of itren^h and delic^^^y^ in iweet liq^iud intisical Bbw, in Just 

cadence, a»d in dramatic \ticmvctit%% of uuerancei the lai^uace cbfOUglM&iit kMpS 

closer 10 the level of the £b2ab«tbj:ii diamatisia tban that of any dfwmiiif oTiuC 

L sequent tiincfi. . . . Mr- Swinburne di>e« not praiM the efaaracteral Phnuaser 

I ever much irheo he places it enlv behind the Oeopatia of ^hakspeare, mad ad4fe 

fl^t all w««nen in literature after tKe^ two seem coa/se or t^vbl when they touch on 

vftaythti]^ tensual. A ooet hai been aarrd from ciUiYicto. and the premit aivJ (btutn 

geno^tions will be ncher by a work they c>euld ill atforJ to l9t^*'—AiAfmmim* 
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WARRANT TO EXBOUTS CHARLBS L An exact Facsimile 
of tbis important Document, with the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regiddes, and 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Ori^nal, sa in. by Z4 in. Price *x. 

WARRANT TO EXEOXJTE MARY QXTBEN OF SCOTS. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to unitate the 
riginal MS. Price ax. 

WHiD'S CATHEDRALS. Select examples of the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the Middle Ages ; arranged in Two Series (the First FoRKfCM, 
the Second English). Each Series containing Twelve fine Pbtes, mounted upon 
Cardboard, and carefully Coloured, after the Original Drawings by Chaklss 
Wild. In a portfolio, £^ 4X. each series. 
'* These splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a Tolume, treasured in 

a portfolio, or framed for universal admiration.'*— .^ilA/iMnuw. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continuation by Prince Chaklbs 
LuciAN BoNAPARTB. Nkw AND Enlarcbd EDITION, Completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and lUus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Su: William Jardimb. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and X03 Plates, exfaibitiiig 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds accurately engraved and l>eautifully printed in 
Colours, cloth extrau gilt, ^3 3X. Also, a few Large Paper copies, quarto, with 
the Plates all carefully Coloured by hand, at £6 6s. 
'*The Historv of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 

most distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology. — Cuvibr. 
*' With an enthusiasm never excelled, this extraordinary man penetrated through 

the va^ territories of the United States, undeterred by forests or swamps, for the 

sole purpose of describing the native birds."~LoRD Brougham. 

" By Ihe mere force of native genius, and ef delight in nature, he became, with> 

out knowing it, a good, a great wnter." — BlackwooiVt Magasint* . 

WRIGHT'S OARIOATITRE HISTORY of the aEORGES 
(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7«. &/. 
" Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 

Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying.**— ilftfmf>i^ P»»t. 

WRIGHrS HISTORY OF OARIOATURE AND OF THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE. SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A.. F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A Large post 
8vo, aoth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 

"^most overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
Che reader to a full survey of our English caricature, from its earliest efforts to the 
full-Uown blossoms of a Rovdandson or a Gillray. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fairholt add greatlv to the value of the volume."— <;ni>4u^. 
" A very amusing and instructive volume."— .Sa/«nA»r Revuw. 
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